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ANCIENT INDIA 


AH JUUCRtBKDBrTRC OLAsdjfctt AW^s 
f v-iNu it, wrrivH ef fXrpidUftly annotated Tniflttlaiiivua of fill orla; t 
works rphdtug to India, written by TU| AKCfE^r Gi^eh: awl Rom* 
Xu thorn, The iol'lowing voj times of; tiia o&fcs ..h «n- appeared :— 

L _ ANCIENT INDIA AS DKS^TBKD BY KK'OA.Sipl.StB 

AKKTA X i Being a t : ean elation' of hko f moments <xi r 
Tinliku- til MogastlumilK and of ike- part of the Iritlika 
‘■of XnMt: with Tntruiliwtkn, Notes, md M>.p of Ardent' 

Lidia ..-.*...."2-8 

1L—THE COMMENCE AND NAVIGATION 'OF TILE 
;gj ii y TH RiE A N B-K A : Bdi tig a t mi if in 1 ion of ike I *ev - r»! ns 
^leriw Krvthmei (OinNiiunarigaiitm of tW BetiBstf and Iiidku! 
Ocean), and of Ari'iauV; uceontrt of the Voyage of Ncaekfn^ : 
tHUi IritmcUcticn, Coniraent-ivy and fiulrx t ..-.R b, 3-0; 

' X0-—ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY KTfrSiAS THE 
jCNIOTaN ■ Bring u tmiulnttaiL of the fragments of hi* 
Ijulffca, wiHi Introduction, Nofccw m*l Index ........H,s. $ 

r y_ANCIENT INDIA AS IIBSCTiTRSP BY PTOLEMY! 
Behm n. IrfinsHt-ion of tho Chapters on India, and on tkntriii 
stud E,< derrs. Asia, in the Tivotf^you UeogiTtphy 1>y KDudifv 
PtoUnnains?. the celebrated Astronomer; with Btir^inetion, 
Com notary* M;ip-olf India aeo^ling id Ptolemy, ujid m, very. 

rep j mi* Jude* ... p^**.-*..''-4 • 

The fdn and hist volume will eenftmt SfcraJtxr* Geography rh 
huihi Jshie ftecotm-lH of ilio UoketipnUn Iuvu*ton oi India givem 
by Arrian and Car tins. 
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In rendering the remits of Dr, RchwinWfc’s bubrnhy aeoe&ibie to 
English icadoreby ihh translation of the collected £r«guumte of the 
lost Indikd of KcgastEfeD^s, pci-baps the rne^t trustworthy of the 
(li eck writes on India* Mr, McCrindle would hare performed a most 
valuable service even hail he not enriched the original by tbo addition 
' of Oo\mm critical note*, and a translation of Virion's m>rl 

same 6ubjoetr“C?^citfifl Rtpim* 

Mr, Me Grin die *s trii.nalabimj,4 of the accounts of Ancient India by 
MegnsrhencH and Arrian is ft most valuable contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of the subject in the days when Greek* and Womans w *ro ruling 
U;o world .Mr. McCrindle line conferred a groat boon oh soeiet v 

hy translating Dr, SobwmbeeVa lou-racd work into English, Illustrat¬ 
ing ft by a valuable map of Ancient Tndia, and publishing it at u. small 
price. .There is mote band fid,- infon'isamu regarding Ancient India in 
I hi* mipreU-ndirig volume Hum ia to bo foxtnd in the grcftt bulk of 
Sanskrit Puranas ; wldkt it forma a most. valuable adjunct to the ntnsu 
”£' traditions and myths which have been preserved in the Hmelu epics 
■ ■f t‘v Mahai.ili?u v ata and Ramayuna, &b*—Pioneer* 

.Mr J, W r MeCrmdK of Patna, hna given ua a readable translation 
both of Krbwanbeck A Mci/fisthonoP, and of tli© first, pa ri of A man’s 
ftidihr. Mr. Me Grin die ch; serves the tlurnks of aJ f who rake an 
interest in Ancient India, mil, should ho beabha to fulfil Uis promise 
h> translate '• tlie entire aeries of classical works relating to India,' he 
wilt give an impetus in the study of the .early emjkaaijkmof-this country 
among native as well an 'EuTopoau scholars. His work m well printwl, 
««<*, :l * have been able to judge, carefully edited ^the 

Mr MoCrindl*. wha has already published a portion of thu transla- 
tion of Arrian, reprints those valuable contributions to oar scanty 

kjiewMga of Ancient Indie,.An rntroducHon and hoadd 

valoc to tin. t^lfttion, a value which l^ehn to bo very great in t-bis 
«|i tn coati r o in ono long note on the identification of the old 
Pu-Hbothya, m Pmaliputia with the mod rn Patna .—The Daily Ttevi.en\ 

McGrindlcj who holds a very high position In the Education 
lh-parljucr t of the Indian Government, hm ejected late :« volume 
hvanedatums which he has lately mix tHbutoil to the f *Indian 
Antiquary” from Mega* rhemes and Amim, , . . . Strabo and Pliny 
{bought lit to condeiim the writings of Megasfchenl*ay absolutely false 
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incredible, although 'ifcWy wore glud to copy Into thdv own lvuihs 
,tnuck tlrni. he had written, We moderns, however, with om loi% r 
expddcnceof travel!^* talon, and of the• vitality of fabulous stal* 
*# ntK ; aud practised in comparing accounts that vary, Jinclf toie.vlt u* 
t-liese fragments that agrees with what wo can re&sminldy coujeHnv* of 

■ tho past of India. . , , . . W e may observe. that' many of the shk 
..^ilaritiea .of the human nuse, vrhieh deputed on the famous 
Alfrpp^mOiul^ at Hereford, arc described by MegastMink. Mr, 
MeUidndk * Volume ends with uu excellent transition of p,he jfefc part 
vi Amaids Indika. Ho is to he cor^mtMinted on having luud^* 
very useful Contribution to the popular study of ImUan anti 
Ubdmdndar Ifetriew* 

A gO,Qw. notion of the extent of the knowledge resotiCthiL- India, 
possessed by the old Greeks aud Rowans may -be formed fr*m the 

■ translation of the writing on the .subject of Megaa* heads and Armn' 

presented by Mr. McOi'i«ille», tmdurtim title of 'll*#* MaW 

of the rtittetteatferiiude by the old writers are xiumhced fable, altliomk 
Megasfcliea^ there can bo no doubt, kavellfed «« far an Bengal, bur on 
tlto whole, as much accurate kxunvlodgh was pussestvi- by • the Roinre'; 
hi the first ociihuy after. Christ, as % the Eui'op-n, nations iu the kd 
<^ tu O\ Anjnti-oduction, notes, and uutp of .India add to the 

tioid utility of Mr. Mo Grind Ids work.— Bcvtoman. 

Boih of these ancient works ore very interesting m 
the knowledge pas«»wsl by the htcr Grnekb and the RomwZ 
re^:tm gi fc’i^ geography of India a jj I the i^tgbbonrhi- 
Mr, MrCihad]*'* p^fami Cadi with an mforimtWv intredbor^ 
oml.ody the results of t he most recent mveetetious of modern se3i >b^ 
yb;p on (lie subjects to which they relate.— 

Mr, J. VY MeOtindle, Principal of the Government OqBt«w Faimt 
lias set himself the task of publishing Jrom time to time, tntatiiiioiiri 
ot rf\ in.wrjirks whidjo fifth's India, and m 

piu-spr^o'e vt thae* iftt&ifltai, salty* link ..-siufce* hr. ptillliahed n work 
mtlGM fmlik as dewribzd by Arrian \ 

s.iCMul hwHimont has now geared wfy* tL-LithfL cZn*#, 

“** -Xmif/aho*. of th. Erythrxum Sea; Pmi/^VaLtaiio,,, of -;/>, 
Pw/i/rw Marie .Efglhmei, h y art suMurafei* wfi of A,n.„, , 

^"T °S 6fijfMrBo»ffr»1h* kou& ,'htL lndn:: fn Ik,- 

Uad\f Itel’orsum G«,If m(,h intaiduotwu clwnlnmJy, n <n.-« m ] 

*#4 TLt> oommeotoy te\,£m mihita,,,-.' 

of Mflers prftJcgom&ig. «i<l iiote|^y^,^>fer» .Had . .f Tin aar' ; , 
CV/»w»«b and Naaijtdio* of the Attirth,.*) fax aaJkjAt-^ apotdafiV 
tu {B^MWuck. Th(‘ •SdsflOJ^HSSf'^r^es on the Maj/ihav ,m'; . 

rioromamUl Coasts is teivtstl from BiBhvp CuMivrfl's, 

" ov Other iveeut irorks hare beoa I'esortsid co for v-.>ViMoiUi<i^ 
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ittul enrrectjou of fly*- contents of the mrrfttiv'c, To those, students 
who have neiUt -rr the learned Wjjrk of Vincent, nor the Geoympht 
Grand Minors of C, Miiller, within reach., this handy volume mil 
p!’ovii ve ry 6ervio eable.—*• T/*e -4 tffl. 

The and scholarly trausMbns of ancient testa relating to 

India h which Mr. MeOrmdle is preparing in serial order, prm nines to he 
of ;iieat value. Thu method which lie follows U in accordance with 

the hest traditions of Bngilsli scholarship. As to the historical 

import -mufi of these texts there can be only one opinion. History in 
Sanskrit 1 item burn is conspicuous by its ’ abtetteo, so that external 
mithoritiba are at one? the only ones available, and at least redeem 
by their unbiassed cWaetur their relatively deficient opportunities of 
information. Thme who am bosst acquainted with tlnv difficulties of 
EJnglhli rule in India, are boat aware that Hie problems of Indian 
■tom; lustration arc, in fact, problems of Xndjjan history. . ■ It is thus 

of vital ituportanc^i that every possible hint, kik! due am to the cotim? 
of the legal, social, and eeononiical history «f t jw eounu y should bematio 
available. If h the speeffil value of Mr. McCriudle's work that It 
tyih fovnt a solid/positive basis for the earliest period of authentic; 
Indian history, &c.— Tht* ftivgl arul Military Gaatettifc Lahore. 

The fraf/nents ’of *he huZika of Megaathen&i, enlisted by Dr. 
ftdmvunbedu with the {hat part of the Iniika of Adrian, the .Pcrijdita 
Maris Enjfhraei, and, Arriun’» account of the voyage of Nourkhos Jmve 
been translated, in t wo most useful volumes,"!^ Mr. J. W. MbUmuile, 
M-A The Indikti of Ktosias with the fifteenth book of Strabo m a ho 
promised, and the referring to India in PtrOlemy’s Geography 

would complete a collection of the highest value to Indian history.— 
jSfoitt under the firlith India, in Uw new edition of iha Encnelop^tUa 
Hrlfannion. 

We are glad to learn that the papers by Mr, J W, McCHn&ie ton 
Ptolemy's Geography of India) which have recently been appearing in 
the Indian Antiqwrif are to be' published separately. The mu unlit of 
patient and scholarly work which they kufic.rto in of tin kind that wo 
an rather accustomed to took for from a ^ermaji gtdkwib and can 
hardly be properly iappreciated by one who does not. know by $£pe* 
rience the difficulties of such invord.l gallons,— The. tievttteh (retym/ducal 
Magt&zittv. 
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PREFACE, 


Pioz,f.mt's “ Treatise on Geography,” like Tiis 
famous work on astronomy to winch it formed 
the sequel, was destined to govern the world’s 
opinion on the subject of which it treated, from 
the time of its publication until the dawn of 
the modeni era, a period of about 1,300 years, 
■t bis treatise must have been composed in the 
interests of chartography rather than of geo¬ 
graphy, for tho authors aim is not so much 
to describe the earth's surface as to lay down 
tho principles on which maps should he con¬ 
st! acted, and. to determine the latifcudo and 
longitude of places with a view to their 
being mapped in their proper positions. The 
principles he hero laid down have proved of 
pur man cub validity, and aro stilt practically 
applied in the art of map-construe Lion, but his 
determinations of (die position of places, owing 
to the paucity and imperfection of tha astro- 
nomieal observations on which, in combination 
with the existing measurements of terrestrial 
distances his conclusions were based, are all, 
with very few exceptions, incorrect. Tho work 
lost, of course, lunch of its old authority as soon 
as the discoveries of modern times had brought 
its grave and mani fold errors to light. It did 
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noit- f however, on this account cease to be <sfl? 
high interest and value m an antiquamn re 
cord, i£ we may judge front the multiplicity, of 
the learned disquisitions which have from time 
to time been published in duddation of many 
points of Ptolemaic Geography, 

There is perhaps no part of the contents 
wluch has received more attention fromscholars 
than the chapters relating to India, w here the 
tables abound to a surprising extent with 
names which are found nowhere else in c3&ssi* 
cal litem,!lira, and which were ckm'bt/ess oh- 
tainod directly from Indian sources, rather than 
from reports of trailers or -traders who had 
visited country. On glancing ov er these 
names one. cannot fail to remark how very few 
of them have any but the most distant resem¬ 
blance to the In digeo otis names winch they 
must have been intended to represent, Philo¬ 
logists, however, have mode persistent effort# 
to penetrate the disguise which conceals the 
original forms of the names so ranch dis¬ 
torted by Ptolemy, and have succeeded m 
establishing a great number of satisfactory 
identifications, AS well up in hi ttuig upon others 
which have a balance of probability in their 
favour—a similar service has beers rendered by 
the arch ecological investigations which have 
now for many years been systematically prose¬ 
cuted under the auspices of the Indian 
Government, 
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The present work has for its main object to 
show concisely* what has been accomplished 
up to this time in this department of enquiry. 
It has been compiled from multifarious sources 
which are not easily accessible* as for instance 
from foreign publications not yet translated 
into our own language* and from the Journals 
and Transactions of various societies at homo 
and abroad which concern themselves with 
Oriental literature. 

I venture therefor© to hope iliat my com¬ 
pendium, which It lias taken much time and 
laborious research to prepare, may meet with 
recognition and acceptance as a useful contri¬ 
bution to general literature, while proving 
also serviceable to scholars as a work of ro 

fer fence* 

I proceed now to indicate the method which 
I have followed in the treatment of my subject, 
and to specify the authorities on which I have 
principally relied, I have then, in an intro¬ 
ductory chapter, attempted to give a succinct 
account of the general nature of Ptolemy’s 
geographical system, and this is followed by 
a translation of several ch&ptftrsr of his First 
Book which serve to exhibit his general mode 
of procedure in dealing with questions of Geo¬ 
graphy, and at the same time convey his views 
of the configuration of the coasts of Indio, both 
on this aide the Ganges and beyond. In 
translating the text 1 have taken it in detach- 
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incuts oi convenient length, to each of which 
I have subjoined a commentary, the main 
object of which is—Xstj to show, as far as has 
been ascertained, how each 1- place named by 
Ptolemy in his Indian Tables has been identi¬ 
fied ; 2nd, to trace the origin or etymology of 
each name, so far as it is possible to do so ; and 
3rd, to notice very concisely the most promi¬ 
nent facts in the ancient history oi the places 
of importance mentioned. 1 have, as a mlta 
quoted the sour cos from which my information 
has been derived, hut may here state that I 
have generally adopted the views of M. Vivien 
de Saint-Martiii and those of Colonel Tuloj 
whose map of ancient India in Smith's Woll- 
toowh historical Jtim of Ancient Geography is 
allowed, on all hands to be the boot that has yet 
boon produced. These authors have examined 
the greater part of the Ptolemaic Geography 
of India, and their conclusions arc for the most 
part coincident. The works o£ Saint -Martin, 
which I have cone tilted, are these ; Made stir 
hi Q&ographie Grecyue et Latino de Vhtde, et m 
particuUcr SW Vlnde de LloUmie* dam ses 
ropjorts amo la Goograpkin bionskrUc \ Memoirs 
AnahjHquz mtr la Carte do VAAe Otoilrah ct de 
rinde; H &tudo mr la Geographic el lespopda* 
(ions primitives d^Nord-Quest de Vlnde d'apw 
lm h-pnner, $Colonel %ule has expressed 
his views chiefly in the notes upon the map 
voforrod to, but also ocea^onally in the notes 
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to Ins edition of Marco Polo and in other works 
from his pec, Frequent reference will he 
fount! in my notes to that work of vast erudi¬ 
tion, Prof. Lassen's Jndiethe Alte.rthi mskunda. 
Unfortunately the section which he has devoted 
to ft full examination of Ptolemy's India is the 
least satisfactory portion of his work. His 
system of identification is based on a wrong 
principle, and many of the conclusions to 
which it has led arc such as cannot be accepted. 
His work is notwithstanding, as Yule says, 
“ a precious mine of material for the study'of 
the ancient grog-raphy of India,.” For elucida¬ 
tions of the Ptolemaic geography of particular 
portions of India 1 have consulted with great 
advantage such works as the following 
Wibo n’s Ariam Jntigm, General Cunningham''a 
Geography of Attcimi India, Vol. I. (all yet 
published), and his Reports on the Archmlogical 
Survey of India , Bishop Caldwell’s Introduc¬ 
tion to his iJfiividiart Grammar, valuable for 
identification of places in the south of the 
Peninsula; the Bombay Gazetteer, edited by 
Mr. J, M. Campbell, who has carefully invest*- 
gated the antiquities of that Presidency; the 
volumes of Asiatic, Researches , the Journals of 
the Jlnyai Asiatic Society and of the kindred 
Societies in India; the Journals of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the articles on India and 
places in India in Smith's Dictionary of Classi¬ 
cal Geography, written almost all" by Mr, 
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Vaux ; articles in the Indian Antiquary; Bfcn j 
fey's TwJwro in the Encyclopiidie of Erscli 
and Gruber; the A bb 6 Hal ma s Traiie de Oio- 
graphie do Claude Ptol4mSe t Pam, 1 828 ; the 
Chapters on Marin us and Ptolemy Vi System 
of Geography in JJtenbury's History qf Ancient 
Geography \ FHauk’a Indian Travel# of Apol¬ 
lonius qf Tyana^ <$&; Stephanos of Byzantium 
On Cities ; Sir Emerson Tenner) t/s Ceylon } Sir 
H* Hawliiison'y articles on Central. Asia wjllch 
ha ye appeared in various publications, and 
other works which need not here be specified* 

There lias recently been issued from the 
press of Fir min-Didot, Paris, the first volume of 
a new and most elaborate edition of Ptolemy's 
Geography, pro pared by 0, Million the learned 
editor of the Geograpki Grat'd M mores, but 
tho work unfortunately has not advanced so 
far as to include tho chapters which contain 
the geography of India* 

I would hero take the Opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing my obligations to Di\ Burgess, the 
late editor of the Indian Antiquary f for his 
careful revision of the proofs, and for sundry 
Valuable suggestions. 

Having thought it advisable to extend the 
scope of the work beyond the limits originally 
contemplated, I have included in it those 
chapters of the geography in which China, 
Central Asia, and all the provinces adjacent 
to India arc described. The reader is thus 


‘■ 7 ;xy../ i x 1 -vl uf U*, y r ,-p' . ..... 

TmVACK. IX 

presented with the Ptolemaic Geography of 
the whale o i with the except ion only of 

those countries whhjSi from propinquity ami 
frequency of intercourse were \vell known to 
the nations of the West* 

In a abort Appendix will he found some 
additional notes. 

The present volume fonus the fourth of the 
Series of Amiodued Tran shit ions of the Works 
of the Classical Writers which relate to India* 
Another volume, coetainhig Strabo’s Indian 
(loogmphy and the Accounts gi ven by Arrian 
and Cur hi us of the. Mukedouiau Invasion cf 
India* will complete the series. 

3, Abbotsford Park., Edjkbuiloti, 

June, 1885 , 
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. PTOLEMY'S GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA 
AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 


Introduction, 

Ptolemy &nd his Siystmu of Geography. 

Klaudios Ptolem&ios, or as lie is commonly 
called, Ptolemy, was distinguished alike as a 
Mathematickm, a Musician, an Astronomer and a 
Geographer, and was altogether one of the most 
accomplished men of science that antiquity 
produced. His works were considered as of para¬ 
mount authority from the time of their 
publication until the discoveries u£ modern times 
had begun to show their imptufeetiom and errors. 
It is surprising that with all has fante, which hud 
even in Ha own lifetime become pre-eminent, 
that the particulars of his personal history should 
he shrouded in all but total darkness* Nothing 
in fact is known for certain regarding him further 
than that he flourished in Alexandria about the 
middle of the 2nd, cent my of our sera, in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, whom he appears to have 
survived. 

His work on Geography formed a sequel to his 
great work on Astronomy, commonly called the 
Almagest. From its title r^ypaffuKr) 
an Outline of Geography, we might tofi led to infer 

1 e 
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that it was a general treatise on the subject, like 
the comprehensive work of Strabo, but in reality 
it treats almost exclusively of Mathematical, or 
what may he called Coamical, Geography, Ptole¬ 
my's object in composing it was not like that ot 
the ordinary Geographer to describe places, but 
to correct and reform the map of the world hi 
accordance with the increased knowledge which 
bad been acquired of distant countries and 
with the improved state of science. He there¬ 
fore limits his argument to # exposition of 
the geometrical principles on which Geography 
should be based, and to a determination of the 
position of places on the surface of the earth by 
their latitudes and longitudes. What he consi¬ 
dered to be the proper method of deteimuning 
geographical positions testates very dearly in the 
following passage; fi The proper course, 1 ' he says, 
if m drawing up- a, map of the world is to lay 
down as the basis of it those points that were 
determined by the most correct (astronomical) 
observations, and to fit into It those derived from 
other sources, so that their positions may suit as 
Widl as possible with tin principal points thus laid 
down hi the first instance*’ n 

Unfortunately, aa Bimbury remarks, it was 
impossible for him bo carry out in practice—oven 
approximately—the scheme that ho bad so well 
laid down in theory. The astronomical obser¬ 
vations to which he could refer were but few— 
and they were withal either so defective or so 
inaccurate that he could not use them with con- 

1 Book 1. cap, 1 The translation is Buuhury^, 




fidonee. At the same time his information ctm- 
eerning many parts of the earth, whether owing 
to their remoteness or the conflicting accounts of 
travellers regarding them, was imperfect in the 
extreme,' The extent, however, of his geographical 
knowledge was far greater than that possessed by 
any of his predecessors and he had access to 
sources of information which enabled him to 
coiTCct many of the errors into which they had 
fallen. 

Ho was induced to undertake the composition 
of his Geography through his being dissatisfied 
more or less with all the existing systems. There 
was however one work—that of Iris immediate 
precursor, Marinos of Tyre—which approximated 
somewhat closely to his ideal, and which he there¬ 
fore made the basis of liis own treatise. Mari¬ 
nos, he tell ns, had collected Iris materials with 
the most praiseworthy diligence, and hud more¬ 
over sifted them both with care and judgment. 
He points out, however, that his system required 
correction both as to the method of delineating 
the sphere on a plane surface, and m to the com¬ 
putation of distances, which he generally exag¬ 
gerated, He censures him likewise for having 
assigned to tiie known world too great a length 
from west to east, and too great a breadth from 
north to south. 

Of Ftcdoaiy’s own system, the more prominent 
characteristics may now be noted: He assumed 
the earth to be a sphere, and adopting the estimate 
of Poseidon i os fixed its circumference at |fJO,O0O 
stadia, thus making the length of a, degree at the 
equator to bo only 500 stadia, instead of 600, which 
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La its real length. 11 To this fundamental -mis- 
calculation may he retewed not a few of the most 
Heviotis errors to he found in his work. With regard 
to the question of the length and the breadth of the 
inhabited part of the earth, a qoartk* oE fin* 
importance in those -lays, he estimated its length 
as measured along the parallel of Rhodes’ winch 
divided the then lmown world into two nearly 
equal portions at 72,000 stadia, and iU breadth 
at -10 000. The meridian in the west from which 
in, ouicnlatwL hia longitudes was that which passed 
through the Islands of the Blest (McwdfiiBV 
probably the Canary Islands, 1 and hie most 
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eastern meridian was that which passed through 
the Metropolis of the Sinai t which he calls Sinai 
or Thinai, and places in 180° 4 O' E, Long, and 
3° S, Lat. The distance of this meridian from 
that of Alexandria he estimated at 119?- degrees, 
and the distance of the Jirsfc meridian from the 
same at 60.| degrees, making together 180 de¬ 
grees, or exactly one-half of the circumference 
of the earth. His estimate of the breadth he 
obtained by fixing the Southern limit of the 
inhabited parts in the parallel of 16f degrees 
of South Latitude, which passes through a point 
ns far south of the Equator as Meroe is north 
of it. And by fixing the northern limit in the 
parallel of 63 degrees North Latitude, which passes 
through Tiioidy (probably the Shetland Islands) * 
a space of nearly 80 degrees was thus included 
between the two parallels, and this was equivalent 
in Ptolemy's mode of reckoning to 1-0,000 stadia. 

Haying made these determinations he had next 
to consider in what mode the surface of the earth 
with its meridians of longitude ami parallels of 
latitude should be represented on a sphere and 
surface—of the two modes of delinea¬ 
tion that on the sphere is the much easier to 
make, a« it involves no method of projection, but 
a map drawn on a plane is far more convenient for 
use, m it presents simultaneously to the eye a far 
greater extent of surface. Marinos had drawn 
his map of the world on a plane, but his method 

of a degree along the Equator, nud G 3 50' irmrt bo added be- 
rattae Ferro was so much further west than ho supposed. 
Bubjeot to these corrections his longitudes wunld be 
fairly accurate, provided Ida calculations of distances 
were otherwise free from error. 
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of projection was ^together unsatisfactory* It 
is thus described by Ptolemy : Marinos, lie say^ 
ou ac count of the importance of tire countries 
around the Mediterranean, kept as his base the 
line fixed on ot old by Eratosthenes, vh,> the 
parallel through Rhodes in the 36 th degree of 
north latitude* He then calculated the length 
of a degree along this parallel, and found it to 
contain 4DO stadia* the equatorial degree being 
taken at 500. Having divided this parallel 
into degrees he drew per pen dieul are through the 
points of division for the meridians, aiid his 
parallels of latitude were straight lines parallel to 
that which passed through Monies, The impel- 
factions of such a projection are obvious* It 
represented the parts of the earth north of the 
parallel of Jthodes much beyond, and those south 
of it much below, their proper length. Places 
again to the north of the lino stood too far apart 
from each other* and those to the south of it too 
close together. The projection, moreover, is ail 
erroneous representation, since the parallels of 
latitude ought to be circular arcs and not straight 
1 inca 

Ptolemy having pointed out these objections 
to the system of Marinos proceeds to explain the 
methods which he himself employed. We need 
say nothing more regarding them than that they 
wore such as presented a near approximation to 
sumo of those which are still in use among 
modern Geographers, 

Ptolemy's treatise is divided into 8 books. Tn 
the 1st or introductory book he treats first 
of Geography generally—he then explains and 
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criticizes the system of J^rifto^* and concludes by 
describing the methods of projection which may 
be employed in the construct ion of maps. The 
next G books and the first 4 chapters of the 7th 
book consist of tables which give distinctly in 
degrees and parts of a degree the latitudes and 
longitudes of nil the places in his map. These 
places are arranged together in sections accord¬ 
ing to the country or tribe to which they belong, 
and oaoh section has prefixed to it a brief de¬ 
scription of the boundaries and divisions of tho 
part a bou t to be noticed. Descriptive notices are 
also occasionally interspersed among tho lists, but 
tho number of finch is by no means considerable. 
The remainder of the 7th book and the whole of 
tho 8th are occupied with a description of a series 
of maps which* it would appear, had been prepared 
to accompany the publication of the work, and 
which are still extant. The number of the maps is 
twenty-six P viz. 10 for Europe, 4 for Libya, and 12 
for Asia. Tb oy are drawn to different scales, larger 
or smaller, according m the division represented 
was more or less known. He gives for each 
map the latitudes and longitudes of a certain 
number of the must important cities contained 
in if, but these positions were not given in tho 
same manner as in the tables, for the latitudes 
arc now denoted by the length of the longest day 
and the longitudes according to the difference of 
time from Alexandria.. It might be supposed 
that the positions in question were such as had 
been determined by actual astronomical observa¬ 
tions, as distinguished from those in the Tables, 
which were for the moat part derived from itine- 
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varies* or from records of voyages and travels, 
Thb supposition ia however untenable, for we 
find that while the statements as to the length of 
the longest days at the selected places are always 
correct for the latitudes assigned them, they are 
often glaringly wrong for their real positions, 
Ptolemy, it is evident, first mapped out in the best 
way he could the places, and then calculated 
for the more important of these places the 
astronomical phenomena incident to them as so 
situated. X conclude by presenting the reader 
with a translation of some chapters of the In¬ 
troductory Book, 0 where Ptolemy in reviewing the 
estimate made by Marinos of the length of the 
known world from west to east, has frequent 
occasion to mention India and tha Provinces 
beyond the Ganges, which together constitute 
what is now called Indo-China. 

Book L, Cai\ 11. 

§ L What has now been stated will suffice 
to show us what extent in breadth it would 
be fair to assign to the inhabited world; 
Its levtfth ia given ,by Marinos at 15 hom e, 
this being the distance comprised between his 
two extreme meridians—but in our opinion he 
has unduly extended the distance towards the 
east. In fact, if the estimate bo properly 
reduced in tills direction the entire length 
must be fixed at less than 12 hours, the Islands 
of the .Blest being taken as the limit towards 

"The edition nsod is that of G J. A. Noble, Laipaic, 
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the iveat, and the remotest parts of S&n ami 
tiie Sinai* and Kattigani 5 as the limit towards 


“ Chinn, for nearly 1,000 year* has boon known tn the 
nations of Wmt Aiifc, nisd to those who-ai acquaintance 
with Et. was got by that. ohaumd, under the name of 
KliifcuL Kh'iha. or Cut hay, c.#,, tha Uussians stilt call it 
Khitai! The pair of Tonnes. Kbitui and Machim, or 
Cathay a ml Chi out, ia analogous to tho othpr pair Soros 
and Sinai. Seres was the name of the p real, nation in 
the far eu>t os known by land. Sinai as- known by sea ; 
and they were often supposed to be diverse* just m 
Cuihay twirl China ware afterwards*^ Yule’* jJIarw 
Pointy 2nd ed., Introd*', J>< 11 and note- 
1 The locality of Kattijpwa has been fixed very 
variously, Richthofen idoiitiftiid it with Kian-chi in 
1 rang-king, and Colonel Yuli* kta adopted tibia view. 
'■ To nay self, 3 ’ he nifty--. “ tho arguniehts adduced by 
Richthofen in favour of tho location of Kattigar& in the 
dull of Ton^-kiu^j aw absolntdy convincing. This 
position booms to ,satisfy every condition. Fat 1st, 
Tong-king was for aome eunturiaa uti that period (R. 0. 
Ill to A. IT SGU), only Jneorpomtau n- part of the Chinese 
1'Jnipiw.i ihtu, the only part mentioned in the Chinese 
annals da. at that period opvm to foreign brafUo wan 1C urn- 
dii, snbstiaitinliv identical with the modern Capital of 
Tong-kuig, Kosbo or Hanoi Whilst there tiro no 
notices of foreign arrive Is by any other approach, thoro 
are v- pea tori notices of titiush itmv<d.-i by this province, 
including that famous embassy from Anturi. King of 
TietAdiq M. Aurelius Antoninus (A.D- Jill-180) in 

A.lb Hid, The province in question wan then known 
as Ji’iiuM (or Zhioian, French) ; whence possibly the 
titimo Slurti, which has travelled eo far and spread over 
hu ah libraries of litcruturs Tho Chinese Annalist who 
mention* tho Komhu Embassy adda: ; The people of 
that kingdom (Ta-Cidn or tho Roman Empire) Guide in 
milubciA for trading purwscH to 3?mu&n P Ji*nuii p and 
Khni-ehid I ,, ii*u-in we have scon, wsCR^mpft, or Zf&fti* 
In Ji-ttuu with it* tthiwi pn rf t Kian-fihL we may recbgnmo 
v ith assurnui.' ’ Katlignraj, PortimSinarum. J&ehthoftuT* 
solution ban tho advantages of prhfreyfi&g the fruo m'sm- 
mg of Shiui aft the Chinos, and of locating the FoHsua 
Sin it um in what was then politicly a purl of China, 
whilst tho remote MetropoT.s '1'luisae r-mndiis lin&jtlivn- 
onily the capital of tho Empire* whether Si-guau-fu in 
Chen-’si, cr JLu-yaug in Ho-mm ha mount, f will only 
add that though wo find KVdghora in Edrisi’u GaoyrHphit* 
1 approutrnd this to bo auuue adoption from the Orapra 

il a 
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the feast, § 2 . Kott bht> Entire distance fr^nr* 
the Islands of the Blest to the passage of 

phi/ erf Ptolemy; founded on mo moont authority. It 
bluet hats kept its place alao on the kWr modify v&l 
nfape f for 'Pigafotfo, >n that part of the eirmiiuimvigu- 
tiou whtfre the oretr of the Victoria began to look out 
for the Asiatic ooast, says that Magellan * changed the 
course ■ 4 u'util in 1Z° of N. Lat, in order to approach 
tie IuihI of Cape Gatmara, which Capo (under correction, 
of those who have made cosmography their study, for they 
have never scon it>, is not placed where they think, bat 
fa towarda the mirik in 12 * or thereabout 1 -/ JThe Cape 
looked for was evidently tho extrema £. hhpomtof Asia r 
actually tOprcnontod by Cape Varela Or Capo St. James 
on the coast of Coo4dn*Chma.J It is probable that, an. 
RightLofeu point* oiitj Kattijgara,. or at any rate K'iuji- 
ehi, was the Lukin or Al-Wf kiu of the early Arab Geo¬ 
graphy in. But the termiunfl of the A mb voya^ejn of tho 
hthoeidury was no* longer in To Tig-Kin:, tfc was Khla-fu 
apparently thy Kan-pu of the ChmoHoythe famm of the 
Great city which wa know as llang-chow, and which then 
fay on or near a dolta-arui of tho great Yang-in e/* 
Taeso artfiJUJents muy bimnruptud as euiicludvdy Bottling' 
the vexed TfWO&tfan as to the position of KattigAra. Trn 
a paper, however, recently read before the R. Afli&tio 
Society? Mr. Holt, an eminent Chinese scholar, expressed 
a different view. He ahOwed tfa.it there was. good 
evidence of a Very early oOmnnmicati on from Homo port 
on the Chine eo eoaat to near Martaban* or along the 
Tftliay of the friwadS to the north-west capital of China* 
then at ^i-guan-fu or Hu-ium-Ju, He? them allowed that Una 
nriiTin of China Jaad be mi derived from the Indmain, who? 
first knew Gbmo, and with not duo to the Tain Dynasty* 
but mom prebnl>ly came from the name of the Compaq 
sneoimoujl of which warn fin pitied to t.ho early envoys, 
the Chinese being thus known in India as the * ConipuH^- 
people/ just as tbo Sewn, another Ohinoec population, 
derived thoir western nntue from ‘ Silk.' That tbo 
knowledge of this fact was fast to both Indiana and 
Chinese fa dear from the use by Hiuen-Tafab# and 
later writers of two symbols (soo Morrison ’ h Die- 
Uitnttriji syllabic part. N'o. 8,033J tu deaigiuite tilts 
coiintryj oh these, while giving the sound ‘Cho-fai/ 
iiidicate that t-hoy are subytitntoss for original wortfa of 
like sonrnfa* the true sense of which cannot now be re- 
covered, Having ahown that M. Reinaudfa view of an 
intercourse between China and Egypt in the firdb 
con lory Ah. hm no i-eiu foundation) Mr, flolh 
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ilia Euphrates at Hierapolis, as measured along 1 
the parallel of Rhodes, is accurately determined 
by summing together the several intervening 
distances as estimated in stadia by Marinos, 
for net only were the distances well ascertained 
from being frequently traversed, but Marinos 
seems moreover in his computation of the 
greater distances, to have taken into account 
the necessary corrections for irregularities and 
deviations^ He understood, besides, that while 
the length of a single degree of the 300 
degrees into which the equatorial circle is 
divided measures, as in the commonly accepted 
estimate, 500 stadia, the parallel circle which 
passes through Rhodes in 3(> degrees of N* 
latitude, measures about 400 stadia. § 3. It 
measures, in fact, a little over that number if 
we go by the esaefc proportion of the parallels, 
but the excess is m trifling as in the case of t he 
cq uiitorial d egree, th at i t in ay he ncgl ec ted. Rut 


further stilted that there was no evidenee of an emba^^y 
from M- Aurelius having- gone by sea to China in A.IX 
I.W* l ft conclusion, ho urged, that in his judgment, 
there was no proof whatever of any knowledge of a 
maritime way to China before the 4th century A.D , the 
v&rv*ff& oven ef PVhian, at that period being open to 
nor Sous criticism. Ho believes therefore with M. Ges¬ 
so] in that the Kattigura of Ptolemy wus probably not far 
from the present Martaban, and that India for a qohr> 
derable period up to the 7th oontury A,l). dominated 
over Cambodia," 

K Deviations from the straight lino by which the route 
would Vis represented in the map. The irregularities 
refer to tho occasional shortening of tho daily march by 
obstacles of various kinds, bad roads, heatils attacks, 
fatigue, Ac. 
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hia estimates of the disfcimces beyond Kiera.polia 
require correction* ^ 4* He computes the 
distance from the pissii-^o of the Enpferates 
already mentioned to the Stone Tower 11 nfe 87 o 



* 4 One of the of the route that Pto- 

1 umy \m\ reproduced from Msu'ui.oh is that on leaving 
Bn-ktra the. traveller direct i d his cobra o for a long 
enough time towards tlxo iN Orth. A &* u y \ly t he o nm vmis 
touch ad at SejniiiiiLtiiid (tin# Mnraksi.iuln-oi’ ilreuk .‘utbom) 
which yvtia thru, ata now, oiig of tho iuiportaut, cur I res of 
till! regloa beyond thofhua- For jhw >dugfrom Hogdm- 
na to the oo&t of the anowy rau;«, which ouvera the 
Homes of the £&xat$M ami the < tons, three mail?, roo t os 
have oxietedat all time*: that of tbu south, which :istrnd* 
tbfllrigh valleys of the Oms through Badtikshfln; tlmi 
in the osutre* wlboh goes* directly to Knshjrnr by the 
high rH.llpya.of the Syj>Daiy& m JajtjfttoH; and LsUy 
tlmfc of the north, which coos down a pari of tlu> midoU 
valley of the Juxartos beioro turning to the* oast towards 
Chinese Tnrfcarv. Of tlune three routes, too itinerary of tlw 
Gmk mar oh Lints could only apply to the 2nd-or the tfrcl ; 
aud if* us lifts boon for a tong time supposed with much 
probability, the Sfcoho Tow or of the Itinerary i?> found in 
mi important place belonging to the valley of the 
dtucartc**, of which the name Ffodiknud has precisely the 
same meaning in the Xanguaep nf tin/ Turkoiu/uis, it 
would be the northern route tnlit the cam van of Muds 
w bnld have follow' 1 d, The mar oh of seven months in 
advancing constantly towards the oa.-t leads noocs^arily 
toward?- the north of China (Saint* Martin, hi pp. 
438Y *.) Sir H. itawlmeon however aasigiis it a more 
southern position, placing it, at Tashkurghftn, eii ancient 
city which wu-s of old the capital of tbo Sarik kui 
territory, e, district lying botwuon Yarkand and Bmlnk- 
ehau, ami known to tlm Chinese as Komanto. The walla 
of Ta^hkarghan arc built of nrnmuaUy hu ge blocks of 
stmun I t was no doubt, Sir Henry remarks owing to 
the massive materia is of which it was built, that it 
received tbo name of Ihish-kurgh&ii or tlm 'Stone Fort,' 
and it scums to have every claim to represent- the 
Jiidtpos Ttvuyos- of Ptolemy, w hore the caravans rendez* 
Yonsed before entering C hunt* ill preference to T&fthkaod 
or Clsh t which huve been selootol a?? the pita of the Stone 
Tower by other geographers . 1 Jou r, ll. 0aog , $cn\ 
vo], XL11, p- 3^7- 
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tchmi 1 * or 2G*280 stadia, and from the Stone 
Tower to Sent, the metropolis of the §fli*es; at a 
? months 1 journey or 30*2100 stadia as reotoaedt 
along the *ame parallel- Now in neither 
ease* hm he made tfe proper deduct inns for the 
excess caused by deviations ; and for the second 
route he falls into the sn me absurdity as when, 
he estimated the distance from the Guramautrs 
to Agisymba. 11 § 5, Where he had to deduct 
above half of the stadia in the march of the 3 
months und 2 1 dap*, since such a march could not 
possilily have been accomplished without halting. 


10 According to H<‘ycdofcor4 (lib, Tl r c vi), the ttthoino* 
wits p quiil to two Portfiaii pam*mp or ('Ml sf&dbts but it 
Wii* a to ry vajfiifl and mieertam uiouatirei, v&wmg an 
Strabo i3jforms ue l, lib. XVtl, u, \ t 2U from 50 to 1E0 
stadia. In the Cf^o before u.% it w ivs taken as otjuivaleDfc 
to the prNVtsviNf/ nf 30 stadia aii&ruff ordod w ith correction 
soma approximation to the truth. 

11 ii The It urn an am** Had boon carried flntfitff the 

mgn of Atigamai (B* U. liH tut for eh the bit <1 of the 
Garamautos, tbo modem Fosztirij nnd though the 
Roman EmjioiTji's tuiYer' attempted to establish fclicir 
dominiou over the country, they appear to Have per¬ 
manently maintained friendly roIntioiiw with its ruler*, 
which enabled their Oflieerft tumuke tise of the oasis of the 
Gan*imtutes as their point of dHpaHcrtf from whmh to 
penetrate further into the interior- Setting out J'rom. 
thence, a General named Beptimiutf Plane ns * arrived ut 
the land of the Ethiopians, ^ffciy ■> march, of ft lnenOifl 
towards the smith/ A noth n r Co irtmuu < J or rat, mod Julias 
Materntiv, apparently at a later date. suiting out from 
Leptifl Magim, proceeded from thence to Garatmi, where 
he uni ted his foreoH with those of the king of the 
Guram n.nfces, who was himself under Lukin.; ft hostile 
expedition against the^ Ethiopian*, nnd their combined 
armies 'after marching for four montlin towards the 
south/ arrived at a country inhabited by Ethiopians, 
called Agisv mba, in which rhinos pros os abounded/'— 
Eimbury, of A ti r . (hoy, , vot, 11, pp. 533-3. 
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1 he necessity for halting- would bo still -more 
uigetifc when the mm-eh was one which occupied 
* months, § 6# Bui the former march was *mn 
complisbod even by the king of the country Mm- 
seLfj who would naturally ^so every precaution^ 
and the weather besides was all throughout 
most propitious. But the route from the Stone 
Tower to Sera is exposed to violent storms, for 
as he himself assumes, it lies under the parallels 
of the Hellespont and Byzantium, 111 so that 
the progress of travellers would be frequently 
intoxTuptmi. § 7. Fow it was by menus of 
commerce this became known, for Mann os tells 
us that one Macs, it Makodonian, called also 
Tiimnus, who was a merchant by hereditary 
profession, 3iad written a hook giving the 
measurement in question, which he had obtained 
not by visiting the S&res in person, but from 
the agents whom he had sent to them. Bat 
Marinos seems to have distrusted accounts 
borrowed from traders. § 8. In giving, for 
instance, on the authority of Phil&non, the 
length of Ivo^nja (Ireland) at a 20 days* journey, 
ho refnscs to accept this estimate,'which was 
got, he tells us, from merchant^ whom he 
reprobates as a cLatss of men too much engrossed 
with their own proper business to care about 
ascertaining the truth, and who ako from more 
vanity frequently exaggerated distances. Bo 


11 Lat. 40? l r —Lat, otTksh-kurghAn, 
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too, in fho case before ns, it is manifest that 
nothing in the course of the 7 mo nibs’ journey 
waa thought worthy cither of record or remem¬ 
brance by the travellers ezeept the prodigious 
time taken to perform it. 

Oaf, 12. 

§ 1, Taking all this into consideration, to¬ 
gether with the fact that the route does not lie 
along one and the same parallel (the Stone Tower 
being situated naar the pnrallei of Byzantium, 
and S&ra lying farther so? Mi than the parallel 
through the Hellespont) it would appear but 
reasonable in this case also to diminish by not 
less than a half the distance altogether traver¬ 
sed in the 7. months* journey, com pu led at Jif> T £00 
stadia, and so let us reduce the number of 
stadia which these represent at the equator 
by ono-lialf only, and wo thus obtain (22,025) 
stadia or 45£ degrees, 19 § 2. For it would 
be absurd, and show a want of proper judg¬ 
ment, if, when reason enjoins us to cur¬ 
tail the length of both routes we should 
follow the injunction with respect to tho 
African route, to the length of which there 
is the obvious objection, vix. t the species of 
animals in the neighbourhood of Agisymba, 


13 36,2SKI aba.din along th r poralbl of Kliodoa aru equi- 
rolcns. according to Ptolemy’*! wsy^fcotn, to t£,3S0 stadia, 
a long the equator, and this a am reduced by a half git™ 
the figures in dia teutt. 
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cannot btifu* to be transplanted from 
tltoir own climate to another, while we refuse 
to fallow the injunction with regard to the 
mute from the btone Tovv &i r , because there is 
jjofc a eiatilai- objecti.m to its' length, teeing that 
V.m temperature all along Luis route is uniform, 
quite independent! v of ita being longer or 
shorter. .Fust as if one who masons according 
to the principles of philosophy, non Id not, 
unless the case were otherwise .clear, arrive tit 
a sound oondimioru 1 - 

§ 3. With regard again to the first of the two 
Asiatic mutes, that, 1 mean which leads from 
t1 ic Eti ph m tes to the 8 to nu T ow tr. 0 1 rest iinate 
of 870 *chvni maah be reduced to 800 only, or 
2 4v000 stuil% o n accoun t of cl eyfttio n s» § 4. W « 


y ATn-L-inns mu* Jtwfire that A’-dsyruha lay in a hot 
olitrifth . from tlu> foot that it? junyiibuurliood was report¬ 
ed to be it favourite refeort-fot ivuttororoptHi, jinid bo vr^n 
th»iK vompulVdvo reduce bin fljspodtiiurAeof its d intern on* 
which would lieura placed it m fnrte' cold a ktitiulft 
for these imirtktl^ ivilick nro found only tit lint I'njdnn** 
bat no Hach palpable necessity compelb.-il loot toreduce 
lib oirtimato of die tfisba&rfe from tin. 1 .Storin'Tower to tha 
Metropolis of the SVn.v^, for hero tbe route had an equa¬ 
ble tomjfHaraLtiT* , us it did not recede bora tbo uqivifciTr 
Apt lay tdtnoMfc unit'orruJy alone the same pafjtll^l -of 
latitude Aiittlo reflexion, however, irjigrbt lift.ve shown 
AfiLrino^ fchjft bis enomoM?* estimate of the distance to 
the Sfwric 'Metropolis toqnitud reduction *.•* jiitiufr m tbo 
di Aigi^mbn. though snub a eogunt argument ae 

that which iuw bused on th? habitat of fcha rbiuoceroi! 
vrxH not ia tMs instance aymUblo, it is on tbs vory 
face of it, absttfd to suppose that a caravan could have 
matched fchrtmgfH a difficult ancl nuk uown country for 
7 mouth h consecutively a.i sin averuge progroeh of 170 
atudht (about 20 miles*') daily. 
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snay accept as comet his figures fov the entire 
distance as the several stages had been fre¬ 
quently traversed and had therefore been 
measured with accuracy. Bat that there 
wore numerous deviations is evident from 
1 what Marinos himself toils im § 5. For the 
route from the passage of the Euphrates at 
Hierapolis through Mesopotamia to the 
"Tigris, and the route thence through the 
O a r a m a i o i of As s.y r ia, and tbrough 
Media to Ek b a tu u a and the K a w p i an 
G a t e s, and through Parth ia to I f L - lc a t o ru- 
pylos Marinos considers to tie along the 
parallel which passes through Rhodes, for ho 
traces (in his nutp) this parallel as passing 
tk'origh these regions. § But the route from 
He k a tompy 1 oa to the capital city of 
Hyrkania must, of necessity, diverge to the 
north, because that city lies eomewhere between 
the parallel of Smyrna and that of the Hellos- 
pool, since the parallel of Smyrna is traced m 
passing below Hyrkania and that of the Helles¬ 
pont through the southern parts of the Hyvka- 
rnaii Sea from the city hearing the same name, 
which lies a little farther north, § 7. But, 
again, the route herefrom to A n t i t> k h e i a 
(Merv) of Murghuia through Areiu, at first 
bends towards the south, since Areia Res 
under the same parallel aw the Kaspian Gates, 
and thou afterwards turns towards the north, 
Antiokhcia being situated under the, parallel of 

3 Q 


t\iv Hellespont^ The route after this rum 
in an eastward direction to Baktra whence 
it turns towards the north in ascending the 
mountains of the Komfido i, and then in 
passing through these mountains it pursues 
a southern course as far as the ravine that 
opens into the plain country, § 8. For the 
northern parts of the mountain region and 
those fuilbest to the west where the ascent 
begins, are placed by him under the parallel of 
Byzantium* and those in the south and the 
east under the parallel of the Hellespont, 
For this reason, he says, that this route makes 
a detour of equal length in opposite directions* 
that in advancing to the east it- bends towards 
the soulh, and thereafter probably runs up 
towards the north for 50 8ehcem t till it reaches 
the Stone Tower, § 9, For to quote liis own 

1 Tht> actual latitudes of the places here mentioned 
may ba compared with theme of Ptolemy 


Beal Lat, Ptolemy 1 * Lnt* 

Byzantium*.,,,, .. 41* 43® 5 r 

Hellaaponb . *. . -t0° 41° 15- 

Smyrna .... 38* iff 88°; 35' 

Ishus ...*.. 37 s 36 fl 35" 

Rhodea . 36* 24' 36* 25' 

Hiemjpolia*...,. 86* 28 r 86* 16' 

Ekbat&im .../,. 31* 50' 37* 45' 

Kaapian Oates,..s|* 30' 37 5 

Hokatompylos .. 35° 40' 37° 5 0 r 

Antiokkeia (Mer vl .... 37* 35' 40* 20' 

Baktra (BaLkh) .. 3G & -10' 41* 


Stems Tower (Tfehkfcnd) . 42° 58' 43* 

Sdra Metropolis (Ho-nan). 38° 35 33* Tjff 

















words, ** When the traveller 3ms ascended the 
ravine he arrives at the Stone Tower, after 
which the mountains that trend to the east 
unite with Irnaus, the range that rang up to the 
north from PalimbotihraJ* § 10. If, then, to 
the 60 degrees made up of the 24,000 stadium 
add the 45| degrees which represent tire dis¬ 
tance from the Stone Tower to Sera, we get 
105j degrees m the distance between the 
Euphrates and Sera as measured along the 
parallel of Rhodes, 10 § 11. Rut, further, we 

lfl Saint-Martin identified J3.fa%the Metropolis of the 
Sf'rcfl, with ib elte near Ifo-non-fu* He tmys, (Etudes p. 
432) M At the time when the caravan journey reported by 
Maes was mode (ia the first half of the firat century of 
our era), the Han sujmmed Eastern held the rams of 
government, and their residence at Lo-yang mar 
the pry gent City of Hi>nan*fou, not far from the southern 
bank of the lower Hoaugdxo. It m there thou we should 
look to find the place which in their ignorance of the 
language of the country, and in their disdain for barbnr* 
otis names, the Greek traders design ated merely as the 
Metropolis of the Screa,’' The road those traders took 
appears to have been the same by which Hiuou Tailing 
travailed towards India. 

Wi' inny here iuaart, fur comparison with ^tolemy's dia- 
taucea two itineraries, one by Strabo and the other by 
Pliny, Strabo (lib, XI, o- viii, 9) says ■ “Tlujriu are the 
digtanoas which lie (EiutoBthonea) gives 

Stadia. 


From the BTsapian Sea to the Eyros about ... 1,000 

Thence to the Kirapiari Gates .,... 5,000 

Tlieuoe to Aleximdroht of the Aretai (Herat),. 0,400 
Thence to Baktra, called also Zarihapa (Balkh) 3,870 
Thence to the Jaxartos, which Alexander 
reached, about ■ .,. „.. . S.GfiO 


Making a total of..... 22,670." 

He also assigns the following distance from the 
Knaplan Gates to India i— Ktorlia. 

lt To Hekatompylow ,,....... . .. 1,960 

To Alejumdrcin of the Areioi (Herat). 4,530 
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«f:i infer fix>m the number of stadia which ho 
gives m the distance bet woon an^cessiVo places 
lying along fche same pnniltel, that the distance 
from the Islands of the Blest to the sacred 
Promontory in Spain (Capr. $L Vttirml), is 
21 degrees, and the distance thence to the 
moatlx of the Bootis (^Gitifdalq uivi r). the same. 

Stadia. 

Thpnoo to ProplitlmfcM. m Dtanjra {a little 


north of lakeKtaroJi - . / . 

Thomai tin t| t« Oi fcy Art*kkbfcd» (Ub 1 1 Bob 0t),. . 4, Piti 
Then to Ortospium iKthjol) 6m tho 3 roskb 

train Be) litint . . _ ,, § ifflfl 

Tliuhce to thy ootifiiios of India . i.flOfl 

Whifih togtdheL amount to . . ... . 15,300/* 

k» tuful hawoiv-r in only 

PHhV dih VI. I 1 ., vvi] H'tV >1 ! “ liWmafiriuun'l i(tmlr.Ti l.i -■ 


(Alaxamdcr'rt) mt^iire^bnvs rocomtad (hat lYo* n the Kuy- 
firikaiafrivylos of illy p;. ■ : .■ ■, 

u.< li .Any A« tvc- ha vs nlftWdj thonea to Alexandria 
Arum a oity built by tbit Ling, 575 luibs to Prophthftda 
of the 108 mtbtf, to tho town of the Arakh^g 

805 ipfbs, to HprtOHpannin 175 mhos, fcheaeo to A boom - 
d»r'n town (OfJj&iiL 1 } 50 luilea In seme copies immborm 

differing from Jtweb avu found. They data third, tho ljud- 
rjiLnuid city ley &ti the foot of CJencnAvL* ; front tbut tiro 
diwtimoe to Jtlus Cop her* find Beuiwinli^ a town of the 
IiitliftB.4 fcTid tihenca to Lhu river Indue <uk1 

town of Taxi In fWl mtloH, to the Hyr.hiAjaM. it hoi tons river, 
BSOpiilea. to the lly^asi*, no moan rivor [IX XXIX f 
which wu* tliolinutof Alexander * progro^, although 
ho i-r»'iKl(i.‘ river and dcdkjetitjd tQtara on the layoff 
Ur.uk , Ha the letter* oi tho king- himself ugirae iv afcit.-* 
bg'/ ’ T b e Kiuipi m Gate* formed u point of great i iflpQvb- 
anoe m uuciont Gtfogrephy, end many of tins me rid bus 
wyra mmumivd from it- The peas hn* been eioarly 
itkmtiticd with that now known m theSirdur Pa^n betw anu 
TorfnnTti eml fifinhlnk in Khower. Arriuii ^ thattho 
tUst&Ao® from the nity of Ithegni to tho coitntnso ci tho 
Gat^e ivas e ono iiay J K ruiuok- TltU wan. howi^ror, ti 
foivird itmroh, rs tho ruiiis of Klrngui (now Hai.alrjut 5 
miJoA from Tohiun) are KoaiswhCTo eboat 33Diiloo distant 
froti tho rKaa. 
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Sacred Promontory 


m 

9® 20' 

Month of Beotia . ...v..,..* 

5* 

m 

12® 


Cnlpfi (at mouth of Straits). 

r 

m 

IS* 


CtmiliF in Sardinia.... 

32° 

m 

27* 

30’ 

Lilybsmm in Sicily 

37 J 


m j 

45' 

Piudiymi? (Prom.) in Sicily. 

40° 



25' 

'.I ’ftJttprus (Prom.).... 

50* 


10* 

50' 

Khodot ....... ... 

r>s* 

m 

10 1 

4'x 

IhKUS . ..*. .... 

60° 

w 

54° 

30' 


<§L 


From the Bsatis tb, Kalpfi, and the entente of 
Hie Straits, 2 | degrees. From the Straits to 
Karallis Lti Surdiuia, 25 <legroes. From Karelia 
to Liljhaion, in Sicily, degrees. From this 
Cape to Path y nos, 8 degrees. Then again, 
from Pakhjnos to Ta maxes, in Lakonia, 10 
degrees» Tiro nee t p BP ode b , 8 -} degrees. F rom 
Bhodes to lysasj 1 1 [ elegises, and finally from 
X«g*ofl to the E cipliriiteSj 2 } dfigi eos *' 7 § 12 . Tho 

! t ,: 1 niay prevent here-the tubular form in v liidi Mr. 
Banbury (vob 11, p. $S8) exhibits the longitudes of the 
principal points in the Mediterranean as givor^ by 
Ptolemy, aiid the actual longitudes of the same points 
compute d from Ferro : 

Lougituilci in Heal longitude 
Ptolemy. B* of FeriO. 


The same authority obtit&yes (vat IT, p. r>G4) ir Flo- 
Ifimy thus made the whole IntOTYul 1'roin the Sncrod 
Cape to leans, which really comprise only about 45*1$' 
to extend over not leas than (>7 rlegrctw of longitude, and 
the length of the Mediterranean itself from Calpe to 
'{wens, to amount to (52 degtec? : rattier more than 30 
degrees beyond the truth. It is easy to detect oua 

J principal Eoaroe of this enormous error. Though the 
Liytaiiee'.- above given are reported by Ptolemy in do* 
gtoda of longitude, they wero computed by Marinoa 
lumsolf from whet he calls $ta diasv>n, that is from die 
bourn given iu maritime ititmr&siOR and reported, in 
stadia Ira Other Vdfcita, lie took the statomeniH and estb 
mate? of preceding authorities and converted thorn into 
dogbee of longitude, accoriling to his awt» calculation 
that a degree ou the equator was equal tip 5tH) stadia, aud 
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sum of these particular distances gives a total 
of 72 degrees, consequently the entire length of 
the known world between the meridian of the 
Islands of the Blest and that or the Stres is 
177^ degrees, as has been already show n/ 9 
Cap. 13. 

5 1. That meh is the length of the inhabited 
world may also be inferred from his estimate 
of the distances m a voyage from India to the 
Gulf of the Sinai and K at tig am, if the 
sinuosities of the coast and irregularity of the 
navigation be taken into account, together 
with the positions as drawn into nearer 
proximity in the projections ; for, he says, that 
beyond the Cape called K & r y whore the 
K o 1 Sc hie Q nlf terminates, the Argai ic Gulf 
begins, and that the distance thence to the 
City of KouroaU, which is situated to the 
north-east of K 6ry is 3/UJU stadia* § 2* Iho 

COflWQUOut.ly « deirreo of longitude in littitudo would 
be equal [approinnately) to 4UC £tadiu- Tlio hpal 
1'iUirth of tin 11 jffiwrti temmofen ixmputcd from too hIh’iui &4* 
mol mrnt have been 24,8(10. Thin watt an iinpruwmont 
on the estimate of llralofttheniSH, but waM still exOeflsiVt. 
In the aaciont mode of reckoning «oa awf^noes the 
teDdcmor wafi tvimoxt nnifonnly tuwaiiji oxapjuration- 

13 The different corrections to be applied to Ptolemy p 
caw torn loueitndiW Wva been c^donliw^d by Sji llPury 
ItawliiiBfjn to anionat to i/tF! • -twetha-, which ii 'Wltuan 
onG-HCvLTitiotb i)ar l of the empirical correction_nfiOu by 

M. GosaaBin. [If w tak- ant-Jitth toom P/jIp.uij« 
iHjnyitii'h. of & place? and deduct I'T %} for tno «< "5^ 
tndo of Foxtq, wo obtain very approximately the inotjeir 
English loutritilde. Thus, for J rolcmy e 

longitude to m ib and 113°1.V—If-/F &3. 
or only 6' lojis than the true longitude W, or ftroettwicn* 
-J. B.l 
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distance right across may, therefore, he esti¬ 
mated at about 2,030 stadia, since we have to 
deduct a third because of the navigation 
having followed the eurvaturo of tho Gulf, and 
have also to make allowances for irregularities 
in the length of the courses mu. § 3* If now we 
further reduce this amount by a third, because 
tho sailing, though subject to interruption, was 
taken as continuous, there remain 1,350 stadia, 
determining the position of Ko uremia as situ¬ 
ated north-east from Kdiy, § 4. If now this 
distance be referred to a line running parallel 
to the equator and towards the East, and we 
reduce its length by half in accordance with 
the intercepted angle, we shall have as the dis¬ 
tance between the meridian of Kouronla 
and that of K A r y, 675 stadia, or 13 degree, 
since tho parallels of these places do not differ 
materially from the great circle* 1 * 

§ 5. But to proceed : the course of tho voyage 
from Kouronr a lies, he says, to tho sooth* 
east m far as Paloura, the distance being 
9,450 stadia. Here, if we deduct as before cm e- 
third for the irregularities in the length of the 
courses, wo shall have the distance on account 
of the navigation having been continuous to 

* f % tlifi intercept^ angle is meant the angle con¬ 
tained by two straight linns drawn front K6ry, one 
running north-east In Kouronla and the other paiall :1 
to the Equatorr In Ptolemy^ map KottreoJa ia ko placed 
that itift distance in a straight lino from Kory is about 
double the distance between the meridians of those two 
places, 





the south-east about 0,300 stadia* § 0. Arid 
if we deduct from this in like mappOT as before 
one-six fell, in order to tine l the distance parallel 
to the equator, we shall make the interval 
between the meridians of these two places 5,250 
stadia, or lOy- degrees, 

§ 7 . At this place fho Gangotic (itilf begins, 
which he estimates to be in circuit UkOCO 
stadia* The passage across it from Paloura 
to fi ad a in a direct Hue from west to east 
is 1.300 stadia. Hero* then, we have bat 
one deduction to make, *>£&., one-third on ac¬ 
count of the irregularity of the navigation s 
leaving as the distance bo tween the meridians 
of Paloura. and Sada 8,670 stadia, or 17| de¬ 
grees* § 8* The voyage is erm Limed onward 
from Sada to the City of T a m a 1 n 7 a dis> 
tftiiee of 3,500 stadia, m a southeastward 
dircction * If a third bo h ere agai 11 tied n ofed o n 
account of Irregularities, we hud the length of 
the continuous passage to l>e 2,330 stadia, but we 
t li ust furtbf■ t 1 tako into account the d ivtvrgonca 
towards the south-east* and deduct emc-sixth, m 
we find the distance between the meridians m 
question to be ldhtO stadia, or 3° 50' nearly* 
§ IX He next sets down the passage from 
T a mala to the Golden Klicrstmcso at I ,'600 
stadia, the direction being still towards the 
son th rust , so that after making the usual de¬ 
ductions there remain a a the distance between 
the two meridians 00Q,.-andi?.L, or 1 - 43k The 




from Cape Kory to the Gold on Khmonese 
to bo 34° 48'. 


Cap. 14. 


5 1. Hamm dors not state the number of 
stadia in the passage from the Gold on Kherao* 
neao to Kn-ttigurn, Imt hu-vs that ono Alexander 
bad written that the land thereafter fated the 
sou Hi, and that those sailing along this coast 
roar bed the city o i 7m h a m 20 days, and by 
continuing flic voyage from Zaba southward, 
bin keeping more to the left, they arrived after 
pome day a ah tCattigara. § 2. Ho tlieti makes 
this distance very great by taking the expres¬ 
sion lf fjom 0 days” to mean " many days/’ 
aligning m his reason that the days occupied 
by the voyage were too many to be counted,—a 
most absurd reason, it strikes me. § 3, h’or 
■would even the number of days it Hikes to go 
round the whole world be pastcOtijfl$fngjp And 
was there anything to prevent. Alexander writing 
“many” instead of “some/ 1 especially when 
'.ye It mil rim saying that Dioskoru? had reported 
that the voyage front, RU-n.p-t.fi to Capo 
PUanum took “ many days.'* One might in 
fact with far more reason take ,L snrtic ' T to menu 
“ a few/ 1 for wo have been wont to censure 
th is k tjfo |f t.qi f im ). a 0 § 4* So m * w 1 cs t w» 

v> To ao-eimt fof the doming oapneo uhioli U'A 
Matinee to L:iktS five (rxproPAkm soW* ikujH m* ■.-■iiiirnlont 
to : eu>- so aiaay day* it luu* hooieeuppomjd that he laid 
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should appear to fall o involves into the same error, 
tKat of adapting- conjectures about dkfu.Tic^ 
to some number already fixed ou, loL mj compare 
the voyage from the Golden Khersoaese to 


ftdopici] tho theory tlidt Kattigara* tho furthest, point 
eastward that ban been Poa ch ! I by sen, sva*. situated 
nearly rotor tl.se anno moridian m SBra, tho ftjjftlioart 
point. in fh© arune dmetion: tlmt had baon roadbed bv 
land. Unt'ortamtely the eipre*ton used by Alroatitoi' 
ffrtmt; day* did not square AVit. 1 i this theory". and it wan 
»11 tlii’ worse in monunnouue for that expression. “Th» 
rdsriit / 5 sojys Mr. £J Embury (ybfc IF, p. 5:i7>, ' + dariv^d by 
Marinos from those osdeuiationH was to plaoa Katti^ou 
at a distant' of not. I asm Gum 10 b dtigrcw of iongitudo, 
or nearly 5G.TOI ftmlhr, east of Cap' Kory; and iw he 
placed that promontory in 12 S 5 0 of longitude ©opt of t ho 
Fortnnaia island s> ho arrtvftil at the ©otwd union that [tie 
total longth of tho inhibited world wan* in round uum* 
her*, 225^, equivalent, according to his calculation to 
J 12^04) stadia. A.s Iso mldped the ryutem of Trawl dfinfew , 
which gave only 18O,0tX> stadia for the circumference of 
i Ins globe, he tnii* matin the portion of it which ho huij- 
pnsed to be known, to extend over nearly ino-thiras 
of tho whole oireuraference. This position of Capo 
tCArv, which was adopted by Ptolemy jim a position well 
estahH^bodj Wfl» already nearly S4° too far to the e&tsiv * 
but it wessi by giving the enormous Cafco&fdou we have 
pointed out to the oouwN of Awh-t beyond that prcinoji- 
toryi that ho fell into this stupendous error, which though 
partly corrected by Ptokmy* waa destined bo exorcise so 
great an lun^mce upon tho future pmgi’fuuf of geugTH- 
pliy.' r Columbus by micoptang .Ptolemy's estimate 
of the oirumnfereneo of the globe greatly under-CKlj- 
mated the distune© between the western nliorns oF the 
Atlantic and tho eaefcom nhOTvs of Asia, i aid hence was 
led f<> ujji his iiminomble enterpriKO with all th ’ 1 
greater hope and courage* 

With refer©nyo to the position of Capo Kory us given 
by Ptolemy, Btmbury Hays(YoJ. IT, p. 5$7, note): At Cape 
Kory in placed by Ptolemy, who on this point apparently 
follows Marine*. in 135 C hi* Longitude- ft in r©(l iy site- 
nterl BO 151 E. nf Grueitwicli aod i>B Q E. of Ferro ; biiln.fi 
l^tolcmy mam a fundamental error in the position of bin 
primary meridian of nearly 7* this miust be added l© tho 
amount of his error b this instance. He himself stator* 
that Cape Kory was V.. oi the month of the Ilntis, 
tho real difference of longitude being only 8^30 1 /* 
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Kattigara, consisting of the 20 days to Zaba 
and the 11 some days’ 1 thence to KAitigara with 
the voyage from Aromata to Ca]>e Prasimi, and 
we' find that the voyage from Arunmta id 
ftlmpfeu took also 20 days as reported by 
Theophilos, and tho voyage from llhapta to 
Frasum t; many more days’' as reported by 
Dioskoroa, m that we may set side by side the 
“some days” with tho “many days” and like 
Marinos take them to be equivalent, §5. Since 
then s we have shewn both by reasoning and by 
•stating ascertained facts, that Prasum is under 
the para I led of 16° 2«V in South latitude, while 
the parallel through Cape Aroma t a is 4° lo f 
in North lati tude, making tho distance between 
the two capes 20° 40*, we might with good reason 
make the distance from the Golden Kherson esc 
to Zaba and thence to K&ttigara just about tho 
same, § 0. It is not necessary to curtail the 
distance from the Golden Khersoneee to Zaba, 
since as the coast faces the south it must ran 
parallel with the equator* We must reduce, 
however, the distance from Zaba to Kattigara, 
since the course of the navigation is towards the 
south and tho east, in order that we may find 
the posit ion parallel to the equator. § 7. If 
again, in our uncertainty as to the real excess of 
the distances, we allot say one-half of the degrees 
to each of these distances, and from tlie 20" 
between Zaba and Kattigara) fire deduct a third 
on account of the divergence, we shall have the 





distance from the Golden Kher>,onese to UCa-tti- 
gum along a line parallel h> theecjaatoi* of about 
17 10. § 8. Dub it has hero a shown that the 
distance from Cape Kory to tho Golden Kluyv* 
smiese h 3 J r 48' ? and m the entire distance from 
KSry to Ivattigara will be about o2 Q * 

§ 0, Rut again* the meridian which passes 
through the source of the River Indus is a little 
i nrtlior west than tho Northern Promontory of 
I a p r oba 2 i i', which according to Marinos is 
opposite to Kory, from which the meridian 
which passes through the mouths of the Rim* 
Btells is a distance of 3 hours or 120°. Now as 
this meridian is from that of the Islands of 
the IS lest, the meridian of Cape Kory la more 
than 125° from the meridian of the Islands of 
the Blest But the meridian through Kattigara 
is distant from that through the Islands of the 
Blest a little more than 177° in the latitude of 
K&r\, each of which contains about the same 
n umber of stadia as a degree reckoned along 
thepurulld of Rhodes. § 10. The entire length 
then of the world to the Metropolis of the Sinai 
may be taken at 180 degrees 0 r an interval of 12 
hours* since it is agreed on all hands that this 
Metropolis lies further oast than Kattigam, so 
that the length along tho parallel of Rhodes 
will bo 72,000 stadia. 

Gap. 17, (part). 

§ d. I or all who have crossed the seas tn those 
places agree in assuring ms that the district of 


Sakliulites iu Arabia, ami the G-ulf of the surne 
na-me, iiu to tho oast of Synge os, and no! to 
tin west of it as stated by Marinos, who also 
makes S i my [la, the emporium iu India, to bo 
further west not only than Cape Komari, but 
also than the Indus. § 4, But according to the 
unanimous testimony both of those who have 
sailed i rorn. us to those places and have for a 
Jong time frequented them, and also of those 
who have come from thence to us, Siiuylln, 
which by the people of the country is called 
I imoula, lies only to the south of the 
mouths of the river, and not also to west of 
thorn* § 5. h ruin the same informants we have 
also learned ot her particulars regarding India 
and Its different provinces, and its remote parts 
ns * llr aa the Golden Khersouese and onward 
thenee to Katliganu In .sailing thither, the 
voy;ige, they said, was towards (.he east, and in 
returning towards tins west, but at the same 
tune they acknowledged that the period which 
was occupied in making the voyages was neither 
ixed nor regular. The country of the Meres and 
their Metropolis was situated to the north of 
the Sinai, but the regions to the eastward of 
both those people were unknown, abounding 
it would appear, in swamps, wherein grew 
reeds that Wore of a large size and so fclose to- 
get)]-.a- that tiie inhabitants by means of them 
00 I Id go right across from one end of a swamp 
to t hr other. In I ravelling from these parts there 
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wae not only the ro&d that loci to Bah fr i an & 
by way of the Stone Towei$ but also a road 
that lad into India through Pulimbothra* The 
road again that led from the Metropolis of 
the Sinai to the Haven at Katbigara runs in a 
eolith- west direction, and hence this road does 
not coincide with the meridian which p&bEics 
through Sera and Kattigara, but, from what 
Marinos tell m y with some one or other of those 
meridians that are further east.. 

1 may conclude this prefatory matter by quoting 
from Mr. Bunhury Ida general estimate of the 
value of Ptolemy's Indian Geography as set forth 
tn his criticism of Ptolemy I* Map of India- 

His strictures, though well grounded, may per¬ 
haps he considered to incline tn the side of severity 
He says (yob II, pp. 642-3), " Some eve el lent re* 
marks on the portion of Ptolemy’s work devoted 
to India, the nature of the different materials of 
which he made use, and the manner in which he 
employed them, will lx; found in Colonel Tula's 
introduction to his Map of India, iu Dr, Smiths 
Atlas of Ancient Geography (pp, 22-24). These 
remarks arc indeed in groat measure applicable 
to the mode of proceeding of the Alexandrian 
Geographer in many other cases also, though the 
result is particularly conspicuous in India from the 
fulness of the inf or mat ion — crude and undigested 
as it was—which he had managed to bring to¬ 
gether. The result, as presen ted to us in the tables 
of Ptolemy, is a map of utter confusion, out of 
which it ia very difficult to extract in a few 
instances buy definite conclusions d* The attempt 
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of Lass on to identify the various places men tinned 
by Ptolemy, is based throughout upon the funda¬ 
mental error of supposing that the geographer 
possessed a Map of Ixidia similar to our own, and 
that we have only to compare the ancient and 
modern names in order to connect the two* Aa 
Col* Ynlc justly observes: ** Practically, he 

(Lassen) deals with Ptol emy's compilation as if 
that Geographer had possessed a collection of veal 
Indian surveys, with the data systematically 
co-ordinated. The fact is, that if we should take one 
of the rude maps of India that appealed in the 
16th cent ury (e.g. in Mercator or in LmdsehoUm), 
draw lines of latitude and longitude, and then more 
FtoUmaico construct tables registering the co¬ 
ordinates of cities,sources and confluences as they 
appeared hi that map, this would be the sort of 
material we have to deal with in Ptolemy’s India. 1 * 
But, in fact, the ca-so is much stronger than Col. 
Yule puts it. For such a map as he refers to, of the 
16th century, however rude, would give a generally 
correct idea of the form and configuration of the 
Indian Peninsula* But this, as we have seen, 
was utterly misconceived by Ptolemy. Hence 
he bad to fit Ins data, derived from, various sources, 
such as maritime and laud Itineraries, bused upon 
real experience, into a framework to which they 
were wholly unsuit.ed, and this could only be 
effected by some Procrustean process, or rather 
by a repetition of such processes, concerning which 
we are left wholly in the dark. 

Col* Tide's map of Ancient India is undoubtedly 
by far the best that has jet been produced: it 
is indeed the only attempt to interpret Ptolemy 
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it a, upon which such a map must mainly he 
founded upon like sound critical prim 

ciplos. But it. iMfct he coufosse d that the result 
is far from once erasing. So small n proportion 
of Ptolemy’s names can find a place at all, and 
so many of those even that appear on the map arc 
admitted by its author to rest upon very dubious 
authority ; that we remain almost wholly in the 
dark as to the greater part of his voluminous 
catalogues ; ami are equally nimble to identify the 
locaLitiea which he meant to designate, and to 
pronounce an opinion upon the real value of his 
materials/* 

Book V1L 
Q$&ten,ts, 

'Dower ipt ion of the furthest parts of Qr8#ter 
according to the misting 'provinces and 
Satrapies. 

I [Tenth Map] 

o f India with in the Riper Ganges. 

2. [Elecentk Jtfop] 

of India beyond the Gao jeS. 
of the Sinnt, 

3. [Twelfth Map] 

of the Island of ToprohrmC aM the 
islands surroimding it, 

1. Outline Sketch of the Map if the Inha¬ 
bited World , 

Dc l i net 1 1 to % of the Arm i fl ary Sp h ere ttf it k 
lhe Inhabited World. 

Sketch of the World in Project ion, 

[5, There are 100 Provinces and dO Maps, j 
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af India, wilhi% ike 

§ [. India wi thi n the ri ve r <3nnges its b o i i n do d 
on the went by the Pare pan Isadai and Ara- 
kljuMa and Gedrdsia along their eastern sides 
already indicated; on the north by Mount 
Irnads along the Sogdiaioi and the Sakai lying 
above it; on the cast by the river Ganges; 
and on the south and again on the west by a 
portion of the Indian Ocean, The circuit o£ 
tho coast of this ocean is thus described 

X In S y v a a t r 6 n e, on the Gulf called tCam 


tbi, a roadstead and harbour,, 109° &0' 

20“ 

The most western mouth 

of 


tho River Indus called 


Sagajwi . 

...HO 0 20' 

19° 50' 

The next month called Sin- 


thon l4 „. 

...110° w 

10° 50' 

The 3rd mouth called Khiy- 


sdtm fthe Golden) 

...nr 20' 

10° 50' 

Tho 4th call ud Eariphron 

.,.111° 40' 

10° 50' 

Tlio 5 th called Sa.para t „„ 

,..i$r80' 

19“ 50' 

The tifeh called Sabalaemi 

...ns° 

20° 15' 

The 7th called Lombard ... 


20° 15' 

■h Bard axe mn tJ a town 

...113° 4 O' 

19° 40' 

Syrastra, a village . 

,. .114 a 

10° 30' 

Monoghkson, a mart . 

...114° 10' 

18° 40' 


Comnmt —Strabo, following Eratosthones, re¬ 
garded the Indue as the boundary of India on the 
weat, and this is the vie vv which has been gen oral ly 
prevalent. Ptolemy Jio werer, included within India. 

5 a 
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the regions! which lay immediately to the west of 
that river, e o mp to hon din g consider able portions 
of the countries now known as Balftchlstitn and 
AfgU&nist&u. He was fully justified In this de¬ 
termination, since many places beyond the Indus, 
as the sequel will show, bore names of Sanskrit 
origin, and such parts were ruled from the earlies t 
times down to the Mul>annnadan conquests 
hy princes of Indian descent. The western 
boundary m given by Ptolemy would be roughly 
represented by a line drawn from the mouth of 
the Indua and parsing through the parts adjacent 
to KandaMr, Gfha.znh Kabul, Ralkh, and even 
places beyond. The P a r o p a n i s a d a i inhabit¬ 
ed. the regions lyin^f south of the moun tain range 
cidled Parox^uiisos, now known m the Central 
Iliudft-Kdsh. One of those tbiwns was D r t o a p a n a, 
which has been identified with the city o£ 
K&bnl, this Kar ou r a of our author He gives 
m the can torn boundary of the Paropmisadai 
a line drawn south from the sources of the river 
Ox us through the Kuukamun Mountains (the 
eastern portion of the HindibKAsh} to a point 
lying in long, 119° 30' and hit/ 39°« A rah lio- 
s i a lay to the south of the ParopanisathU'^ita 
chief city was Avufchotoa, whose ;umo, according 
to Itermell, is preserved in Arokhaj. There is a 
river of the same name which has been iden¬ 
tified with the Hetman)! {the Etymander or 
Hrymanthos of the ancients) but also and more 
probably with tba Urghind-ftb or Arkaud-ab, 
which passes by Kandah#i G o d r o a i a, the 
modern BaUlehiatAa, hud for its eastern boundary 
tlie River Indus, The boundary of India on the 
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north was formed by Mount Hindis (Sansk. 
cold), a name which was at first applied by the 
Greeks to the Hiudft-Kflsh and the chain of the 
Himalayas running* parallel to the equator, but 
which htm gradually m the course of time trans¬ 
ferred to the Bolor range which runs from north 
to south aud inter sects them. Ptolemy, however, 
places Juntos further east than the Bolor, and 
hi the maps which accompany his Geography, this 
meridian chain, as be culls it, is prolonged up to 
the most uorthomly plains of the Irtish and Obi, 

S o g d i a n a lay to the north of Bakfcria and 
abutted on Skythia, both towards the north 
and towards the west. The name hits l>cen 
preserved in that of Soghd, by which the country 
along the Kohik from Bnkhdr& to Samarkand lias 
aIways been known. 0ur author places the Sogdian 
Mountains (the Pdtnir range) at the sources of the 
Ox ns, and the mountains of the K d m e d a i be¬ 
tween the sources of that river and the sTaxarfces, 

The Sakai were located to the east of the 
Sogdutm—Ptolemy describes them m nomadic, 
as without towns and as living in woods and eaves. 
He specifies as their tribes the K a r a t a i (proba¬ 
bly connected with the Kirdtai of India), the 
Komaroi, the Jiomedai, the M a a a a g <- 
t a 1, the G r y n a i o i S k y t h a i, the T o o r- 
n a \ and the E y 11 a i. The Sakai it would 
appeal* therefore were the Mountaineers of KM- 
ristan, Bariakshun, Shignau, Italian, Baltistan 
or Little Tibet, &c. 

SyTQ/9t m r4yiS t and LartM- 

S y r a e t r e n e:—Tin* name is formed from the 
Sanskrit Sur&shtra (now Sorath) the ancient 
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name of tlio Beninauia of Gujarat It fa men- 
tinned in the PeriphU of the Erythraean- Sea 
the eea- board of Aberia, and 10 there praised for 
the great fertility of ’its soil, for iff cotton fabrics, 
and for the superior stature of ite mb abi routs 
K an t hi'The Gulf of this name is now called 
tire Golf of Kadbh. It separates Kachh, the 
south coast of which m still called Kant ha, 
from the Peninsula of Gujfir&L In the PeripUU 
ibe gulf is called Bamkd and is described as of 
very dangerous navigation. In Ptolemy, Bamke 
is the name of an island in the Gulf- 
Two mouths only of the Indus are mentioned 
by the followers of Alexander and by Strabo. 
The Fori plus gives the eame number ( 7 ) as 
Ptolemy- There are now 11 , but changes are 
continually taking place- Sugapu, the western 
month, was explored by A l zander, It separates 
from the main stream below Tha|Sa, In the 
chronicles of Sindh it is called S&gftra, from which 
perhaps its present name Ghara, may be derived* 
It ha# long ceased to be uayigable. 

Sint h onThis has been identified with the 
Pit! branch of the Indus, one of the mouths of 
the Baghnr River* This branch iy otherwise 
cah 1 A th c Sii id hi Khry soun - TUri is ih e Ke di wft rl 
month. 

jv b a v i p h r 0 n : —C nnuitrgham identifies tliiy 
whh the Kyur river of the present day which, he 
says, leads right up to the point where the southern 
Lranch of the Ghftra joins the main river near 

Xr&ri -bandar, 

S ap a r a this Is tlio WS ri mouth, 
Sabalaossaianow the HA meutii- 
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h 6 n i h a r 6 in Sanskrit is LGuavtlri (or Lupavu- 
#» or Lavunavari or Lavanavata. 51 It is now the 
K<xH» bnt ia oaHod also the Laimi which preserves 
the old name, 

B a i d a x o in aTb Is, according to Yule, m now 
Pur-bandar, but Dr. Bur goaf? prefers Srinagar, a 
much older place in the same distinct, having 
near it a small village called Bavdiya, which, as he 
thinks, may possibly be a reminhieencie of the 
Greek name* 

$ jr a a t r a:—This in the Pmkritized form is 
Sorath* It has been identified by Lassen with 
J imigadli, a place of great antiquity and historical 
interest in the interior of the Peninsula, about 40 
miles eastward from the coast at Navi-bandar. 
The meaning of the name is the old fort , The 
place was anciently called Gimagara, from ita 
vicinity to the sacred mountain of Oirixar, near 
which m the famous rock inscribed with the edicts 
of Asdka, Skaudagupta and Itudra Dam a. YuLj 
identify By ru^trn w t th Navi-bandar, u, port at the 
mouth of the BMdar, the largest river of the 
Peninsula, said to be fed by 99 tributaries. Ju* 
iiiigadh Was r is ited by fliueu T&hvng, wh o states 
that after leaving the kingdom of YaLabht (near 
Muitmagnr} he went about 1(H) miles to the west 
and Touched the country of Su-la*ch a (Saurftsdu 
fcrs) that was subject to the kingdom of TabibhS 
Bee TarikJ^li-Borath, edited by Dr. Burgess, pp, S3* 
199 , 

Mdnogl6ssont—This is now represented by 
Mangrol, a. port on the S. W*. cmist o£ the Fenin- 


ai Xttwua is tJio ^aiiskjdt word for salt. 
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smk below Ruvidiandaiv It is a very populous 
place, will] n considerable tirade, and is tribuhuy 
to Juuftgadh. 

4. In Larik'S. 

Month of tlie River Mophis. . Jt 14° 18° 20' 

Pakidare, a vill&ge ...,. ,MW$ 17° 5<y 

Cape Haled ..111° 17°30' 

5* la the Gulf of Burygaza, 

Kaman£... , . J12° 17* 

Mout-h of the River H&mados 1 12° V/° 45' 

Waasaripa. . .1IT 30' U° dO f 

Pou J ipoula... ,. t ... >112° 30' \4f 

L a r i k o T according to Lassen, represents the 
Sangle it & b li b r i k a in its Prakrit form Ij a t i k a. 

however, the country of It ft v (Sansk. 
L4ta) was the ancient name of the territory 
of Gujarftt, ami the northern parts of Kohkan, 
and L a r i k o may therefore he a formation from 
Lftr with the Greek termination ilce appended. The 
two great cities of B&rygaaa (Rhavock) and Ozeud 
(Uj jam) were in Larike, which appears to have been 
a political rather than a geographical division. 

MaIo6 must have been a projection o£ the 
land somewhere between the month of the \LoM 
and that uf N'armarlft—but near fr to the former 
if Ptolemy’s indication be correct. 

The Gulf of Barygaaa, now the Gulf of 
Khambhat, was so called from the great com¬ 
mercial emporium of the same name (now Bha* 
roeh) on the estuary of the Narmada at a dis tance 
of about 300 stadia from the Gulf. This river is 
called the Nnmados or Namudes by Ptolemy oakl 
the JNumaudios by the Author of the Peyiplji ^ 






who gives a vivid account of tlic tHfflcultieg at ton cl¬ 
ing the navigation of the gulf and of i lie estuary 
which was subject to bores of great frequency 
and violence, 

K a m a n e is Mentioned as Earn mono in the 
PeripMs, where it is located to the south of the 
Kannada estuary. Ptolemy probably errs in 
placing it to northward of it, 

N fiusaripa has boon identified with Nail-' 
stlri, a place near the coast, about 18 miles south 
from Sti rat* 

Poulipoula la in Yule's map located at 
Sanjan, whitfh is on the coast south from bTaumrL 
It was perhaps nearer Ba3e&i\ 


6. A r i a k h S a cl i n d n. 


Souparn... ... . 

...112° 

30' 

15° 

3 O' 

Month of the Bivev Groaris, 

,..112° 

15' 

15° 

10' 

Dounga ,.. 


30' 

15“ 


Mouth of the Hirer Bdiubt * 

..110° 

30' 

15° 


Simyll&j a mart and a capo. 

.,110“ 


14“ 

45' 

Hippbfcoura . 

...111 0 

45' 

14° 

10' 

Baltipatna ... 


30' 

14° 

20' 


A v i lL k o corresponds nearly to MiiMrashfera¬ 
the country of the MarfUMtn It may have been 
so called, because its inhabitants being chiefly 
Aryans and ruled by Indian princes were there¬ 
by distinguished from their neighbours t who 
were either of different descent or subject to 
foreign domination. The territory was in Pto¬ 
lemy's time divided among three potentates, one 
of whom belonged to the dynasty of the 8 adi 
n e i s and ruled the prosperous trading comirtu- 
jiitiea that ocexipied the seaboard, This dynasty 
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is mentioned in the Periplil s (cap. 53) whence 
we loam that Bars da nos after having made 
himself master of Knllieria {now Kalya aa), which 
had formerly belonged to the house of $ a r u- 
gano g the older, subjected its trade to the Beveresfc 
restrictions, so that if Greek vessels entered its 
port even accident; Lily, they were leiie® and sent 
Under guard to Barygasna, the scat evidently of 
the par amount authority, Sadanes, noeorcling to 
Lassen, curriupomdu to the Sanskrit word S Ci ti¬ 
ll a n a, which means completion or a pm fader, 
and also an agent or representative* By Sarogiiues 
is probably indicated one of the great MtaMriid or 
Andluu dynasty. The Pcriplm makes A Hake to 
bo the beginning of tlic kingdom of Mam bares 
and of ail India- 

Soupara has been satisfactorily identified 
by Dr, Burgess with 8topir&> a place about i> 
miles to the north of Tasai (Bassein). "it appears 
to have been from very early times an important 
centre of trade, and it was perhaps the capital of 
tl\o district that lay around it* Among its ruins 
have been preserved some monuments, which are 
of historical interest, and which id so attest Its 
high antiquity. These are a fragment of a block 
of basalt like the rocks of GirruVr, inscribed with 
edicts cjf Asdka, and an old Buddhist Stupa. 
Tie; name of Supatil Bgurea cujispiruoudy in the 
many learned and elaborate treatises which wore 
e voked in Lho course of the famous controversy 
regarding the situation of OphLr to which Solomon 
despatched the ships he had hired from the 
Tyrians. There can now he little doubt that i! 
Qpbir did not mean India itself it designated 
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some place in India, and probably SupftrA, which 
lay on that part oi‘ the coast to which the traders 
o£ the west, who took advantage of the monsoon 
to cross the ocean, would naturally direct their 
c ourse- The. name moreover of Sup;tnt h almost 
identical with tha t of Gphir when it assumes, an 
it often does, an initial S, becoming Sdplmrti as hi 
the Septuaf/ud form of the name, and So fir winch 
is the Coptic name for India, not to mention 
other similar forms, (Sec Benfeyh In$fcn t 
pp. 30,32), 

The mouths of thy Go aria and Benda 
Ttila takes to be the months of the Strait that 
isolates Sokette and Bombay- Tho nu-mm repore- 
sentj as he thinks, those of the Oddity art and 
Bhiiim respectively, though these river* flow 
m a direction different from that \vhU>h Ptolemy 
aligns to them, the former discharging into the 
Bay of Bengal and the latter into tho Kxishni, 
of which it is the most considers bis tributary* 
Pfetdemy’s nverSi especially those of the Pen insula, 
are in many instances m dislocated, that it is 
dilliculi to identify them satisfactorily, It 
appears to have been his practice to connect the 
river-mouths which ho found mentioned in yg - 
eords of. roasting voyage* with river* in the 
interior concerning which he had information 
from other sources, and w&e eonrees he hod 
only partially traced. But, &h Yule remarks, 
with Ilia erroneous outline of the Peninsula this 
process was too haxardous and the result often 
wrong, Mr- J. M. Campbell, Jio.O.S., would 
identify the Goarfc with the Yaitania Kiver, 
aa Gore is situated upon it and wm probably the 
ff c 



highest point replied by yJiiptt sailing up ity 
stream. The sources of the Yuitarna mid the 
O^diiyavt are m close propinquity. The Benda 
he would identify with the Bhiwandl River, and 
the close similarity of the names iavoui-s this 
view. 

Dounga is placed in Tulek map to the 
B. B. of SupuiA on the Strait which separates 
Salsette from the mainland. Ptolemy, however, 
through bk misconception of the configuration 
of this part of the coast, places it a whole degree 
to the west of Bupard. Mft C&tfcpbell, from some 
similarity in the names, suggests its identity 
with Dugdd—a place about 10 miles KT, of Elif* 
wandi and near the Vaj rubai hot springs* Dng&h 
however, is too far inland to have been hero 
mentioned hy Ptolemy, and moreover, it lies to 
the north of Sttpara, whereas in Ptolemy k enu¬ 
meration. which k from north to south, it is 
placed after it. 

Si m y 11 aYnh- identifies this with Chau! 
and remarks: <f Ohaul was still a chief port of 
Western India when the Portuguese arrived!: Its 
position seems to coi-respona precisely both with 
Simytla and with tlur Bairn Qr or Jaimflr (i.e* 
Ohuiniur, the Arabs having no rh) of t\m Arabian, 
geographcrs. In Al-Blnhd the coast cities 
run : Khuib&yat, Bahruj, Simian (B&njfln), Snfdra 
(Snpard), Tuna (near Bombay). *' 4 Tln.ro you enter 
the country of Mr&n, where is StamitF* latakliri 
inverts the position of Smd&n and Sufdra, but 
Sahn&r is still furthest south ” In a note he adds : 

“ Ptolemy mentions that Biinylla was called 
by the natives Tamila (probably Tiuinulu); and 


putting together all these fornix Tirnula, Si my Ik, 
Sa.1 min\ Gliaimfrr, the real name must have bean 
artmftfhriijfr. Kk© Cii ail mil or Cham ul, which would 
modernize into Oha.nl, Oh am an and Prdmant 
into Ohauri and Paw&r.” Chau! or ChenwaJ lies 
23 miles S. of Bombay. Pandit Bhagvanlal Int¬ 
el raj i, Fh.B.j (jug gas ted us a better identification 
ChimdU in Trombay Island, this being supported 
by one of the Kiuihori inscriptions in which 
C him 4k in mentioned, apparently as a lifergo city, 
like Suparcl and KalySna in the neigh hour hood, 
Mr* Qauipboll thus disc liases the merits of these 
competing identificationsSi my 11 a has a special 
interest, ns Ptolemy states that lie learned spine of 
Iiis Geography of Western India from people who 
traded to Simylk. and bad been familiar with it for 
many years, and had come from there to him—♦ 
Ptolemy speaks of Simyllaas a point and emporium, 
and ihe author of the Ptripltio speaks of it as 
one of the Kohkan local marts. Shuylk till 
lately was identified with Chanl. But the dis¬ 
co very of a village Chum bur on Trombay Island 
in Bombay Harbour, has made it doubtful whether 
the old trade centre was there or at CbntiL In 
spite of the closer resemblance of the names, the 
following reasons seem to favour the view that 
Ciiaul, not Gbimftk. was the Greek Simylla. 
Tftrefc, it is somewhat unlikely that two places so 
close, and so completely on the same line of traffic 
as Kalyiim (the KalKonu of the Perijilin) and 
0 limit} lit should have flourished at the same time. 
Second, the expression in the Fenfilfi# £ below 
(jura) Kollicmi other local marts are Semullu ’ 
points to sonic place down the coast rather than 
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to U town iii the same Harbour as Kullieiiu, which 
according to the Author’s order north to south 
should have been named before it. Third, 
rtolemy’e point (promonturium) of BiTnjIht 
has no meaning if the town was Ohembur in 
Trombuy. Bat it fits well with Chaul, as the 
headland would then he the south shore of Bom¬ 
bay Harbour, one of the chief capes in this part 
of the coast, the south head of t he gulf or bay 
whose north head is at Baeaem. This explana¬ 
tion of the pbiylk point is bomo out by Piyer 
(lf)V5) New Account (pp* 77-82), who talked of 
Bombay 'facing Chaul’ and notices the gulf or 
hollow in the shore stretching from Basse in to 
Chaul Point. The old (1540) Portuguese name 
Chaul Island’ for the isle of Kenuery of the tenth 
point of Bombay, further supports this view.” 
Ptolemy's map gives great prominence to the 
projection of land at Simylla, which (through a 
strange misconception tin his part, far which it is 
impossible to account) is therein represented m 
the great south- west point of India, whence the 
coast bends at once sharply to the cast instead of 
pursuing its course continuously to the south. 

Hip p ok ou r aThis word may be a Greek 
translation (in whole or in part) of the native 
name of the place- Hence Pandit BhagviMal 
Indiaji was led to identify it with Ghtvlubandiir 
(Horse-port) a town on the Thana Strait, whose 
position however is not in. accordance with 
Ptolemydata- Mr, Campbell again has sug¬ 
gested an identification free from this objection. 
Ghofegaoh (Horse-village) in Koluha, a place at 
the head of a navigable river, which wait once a 


seat of trade* Yule takes it, though doublingly* 
as being now represented by Kmlft near R4,japui\ 
Hippekourios yr'aB one of the Greek epithets of 
Poseidon- Ptolemy mentions another Hippo*, 
k o u t a, which also belonged to Ari&ke and was the 
Capital of Baieokouros, Its situation was inland* 

B a. 11 i p a t n a;—This place is mentioned in the 
Feriplw binder the somewhat altered form Bala i- 
patmai. Yule locates it, but donbtingly, at 
Daibah Pm Paolino identified it with B abler- 
patarr (the Baleopatam of Hennall) whore the 
king of Oananor resided, but it lies much too 
far south to make the identification probable, 
Mr. Campbell has suggested Pali, which lie de- 
scribes as a very old holy town at the top of 
the Nagotna river.” Its position, however, being 
too far north and too far from the sea, does not 
seem to suit the requirement. 

7. (A r in k e) of the Pirates, 

if andngara...*.Yl^° 14° 

Byzanteion,.,...,. „113° 40' 14° 40' 

Jvhcrson^os ..,114° 20' 14° 3& 

Armagam ....114° 20' 14° 20' 

Mouth of th e River Hi a nagoan a 114° 3 0' 13 s 50 * 

Hitra, a mart..... 115° 3CK 14° 41/ 

Piracy* which from very early times seems to 
have infested, like a pernicious parasite, the 
commerce of the Eastern Seas, flourished nowhere 
so vigorously as on the Kotik on Coast, along 
which richly freighted merchantmen were con¬ 
tinually plying. Here bands of pirates, formed 
into regula rly organized comm uni tics like t hose 







of the Thaga in the Interior of the country* had 
established themselves in strongholds contiguous 
to the creeks and bays, which were numerous on 
the coast, and which afforded secure harbourage 
to their cruisers. The part of the coast which 
was subject to then- domination and which was 
in consequence called the Pirate Coast, extended 
from, the neighbourhood of SimyUa to an empo¬ 
rium called Mtra, the Mangarufch of Kosmas and 
the Mhngalflr of the present day. Whether the 
native traders took any precautions to protect 
their ships from these highway men of tlie ocean 
is rtc^ known* but we learn from Pliny, that the 
merchantmen which left the Egyptian ports 
heading for India earned troops on board well- 
armed for their defence. Mr. Campbell has 
ingeniously suggested that by 'Avdp&v lUtpai w 
Ptolemy did not mean pirates, but the powerful 
dynasty of the Andlirabhritya that ruled over 
the Konkan and some other parts of the Bekhan* 
He says {Bo7nbay Gazetteer, TMna, vol. II., 
p, 415 n, 2nd), “ Perhaps because of Pliny's 

account of the Koiiktm. pirates, Ptolemy 1r © phrase 
Ari&ki Andrvn Feiraluii has been taken to mean 
Pirate Ari&ke, But Ptolemy has no mention of 
pirates on the Koukpn Coast, and r though this 
does not carry much, weight in the case of 
Ptolemy, the phrase Andron Feiraton. m not 
correct Greek for pirates. This and the close 
rcsembltnce of the words suggest that Andron, 
Feiraton may originally have been Andhra- 
bhrityon/ : On this it may be remarked, that 
though Ptolemy ha© no mention of pirates on 
the Konkan Coast this is not in the least sur- 


prising, since his work ia almost exclusively geo¬ 
graphical, ainl whatever information on points o£ 
history we obtain from it is more from inference 
than direct statement. Further, I do not see why 
the expression <ir<5p£j TItipar&v if taken to mean 
pirates should be called incorrect Greek* since 
in later Attic, it was quite a common usage to 
join aprjp with titles, professions and the Like. 

M an dag ar a:—This may be atfranehteration, 
somewhat inexact, of Madangarh (House of Love) 
the name of a fort about 12 miles inland from 
Bank (lb. More likely the place is Mundbi on the 
north bank of the Snutri river, opposite Baiik&fc, 
and now known as Kohn&udlft, and B% and 
Bagm&ndhl, Mangahlr, to which as far as the 
name goes it might be referred, is too far south 
for the identification, 

B y % a n t e i o n r—The close correspondence of 
this name with that of the famous capital on the 
Bosporus has led to the surmise that a colony of 
Greeks had established themselves on this coast 
for commercial purposes, not withstanding the 
danger to be apprehended from attacks by the 
pirates in their neighbourhood. It appears how¬ 
ever quite unlikely that Greeks should have 
formed a settlement where few, if any, of the 
advantages could bo enjoyed which generally de¬ 
termined their choice of a locality m which to plant 
a colony. The name may perhaps be a translitera¬ 
tion of Yijayanta, now Yijayachirga, the south 
entrance of the V&ghotan river in Ivatnagin. 
The word meam the Fort of Victory* 

K hers o n does i—This seems to be the penin¬ 
sula which is in the neighbourhood of Goa, It is 


mentioned in the FerijMs as one of the haunts 
of the pirates, and its being near the island of the 
Kameitai, that is, St, George's Island* 
Armagara :—This is placed near the mouth 
of the Nanagouna liver, which may be taken 
to mom here tire river on which SadAsimgafU 
shiiids. The Nanagouna however nmst be identi¬ 
fied with the T&ptl whose embouchure is about 6° 
farther noiUi. Its name is Sanskrit* moaning 
' possessed of many virtue a.’ To account, for this 
extraordinary dislocation. Yule supposes that 
Ptolemy, having got from 1m Indian lists a river 
N&n%ima rising in the Yindhyas, assigns to it 
three discharges into the sen by what he took for 
so many delta branches, which he calls respoc* 
tively Goans, Benda, and Kaftaguna. This, he 
adds, looked possible to Ptolemy on his map, 
with its excessive distortion of the western coast, 
and his entire displacement of the Western GMts. 
Mr. Campbell suggests that Ptolemy may have 
mistaken the NiVnft Pass for a river 

Nitra is the most southern of the pirate 
ports, and is mentioned by Pliny in a passage 
where he remarks that fajjps frequenting the groat 
emporium of Mouziris ran the risk of being 
attacked by pirates who infested the neighbour¬ 
hood, and possessed a place called Nitra. Yule 
refers it m has been already stated to Mangalur. 

B, h i m y r i k e, 

TyinHs, a ei t.y . *.. 316° 14° S0 f 

Jiramagara ...Yl£° 45' 14 u 20' 

Kala ikarias 116° 40 14 a 

Mouziris, an emporium *,,*.,117° 14° 









Mouth of t ho Eivei* Pseud os- 

tamo*....<117*20' 14* 

P Hiojtoroui'ji. ..117 J 40' 14° 15' 

Semuc ....I18 J 14“2<y 

Koruoura ... 118* 0 H 9 '0 t 

Baknroi.30 f 14° 30' ” 

MouLh of the River BiirwV., 120° 14 s 20' 

L im y ri l; 6 -Lassen was tumble to trace this 
lmtue to any Indian source,; but OakhveJl has satis^ 
facturily explained itsorigin, In tW introduction 
to lila $$f‘aviMan (jfmmmarh^ states (page 14), that 
in the Indian segment of tlio Roman maps called 
tlie Pvuiiiiyu)' Tabid# the portion u£ India to 
w r hick this name ia applied called Dinmrike, 
and that we can scarcely err in identifying tins 
mime with the Tamil count iy, since Dorn hike 
evidently means lhmir+ik& hi thi* map referred 
to there is moreover a district called Bey tin 
Dymince, and it appear to have been tins word 
which by n mistake of A for A Ptolemy wrote 
Lymiiikc, Tko B, he adds, retains iks place ill 
the (Jo^moffruphtj of the Geographer of lUveiina, 
who repeatedly m catkins Dimirica, o& one o.C the 
3 divisions of India, Ptolemy and the author of 
the PeriphU are at one ia mum Tyndis one of 
the first 07' most northern port* in Limyrikd. 
Tko latter gives its distance from Barygaza, at 
7,000 stadia, or nearly 12 degrees of latitude, if wa 
reckon i>00 Kkulia to the degree. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this authoritative indication, which makes 
Limyriko begin somewhere near K&llkuto (1!° 15' 

N. lut ,) its frontier has generally been placed 
nearly ;i degrees further aortk, Tyndiu Laving 
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been located at Barcelor, This error has been 
rectified by Yule, whose adherence to the data 
of the Pertpl&s has been completely justified 
by the satisfactory identification of Momsiris (the 
Byuthorn rival in commercial prosperity of Bary- 
gavia) with Kranganur, instead of with Mangalur 
us previously accepted, The capital*o£ LimyriUe 
was Karfir, on the Khvfiri, where resided Xvuo- 
bothros, i.e. y Keralaputra, the Ohera king. 

T y n d i s is described in the Periplua as a 
place of gioat note pertaining to the kingdom 
of KSprobotraa, and situate near the sea at 
a distance of 500 stadia, from Momma, This 
distance north from Kramganur with which, as 
has teen stated, Mouzim has been identified, 
brings us to Tanfir, “ T an fir itself, ” says Yule, 
** may be Tyndis* it was an ancient city, the seat 
of a principality, and in the beginning of the 16th 
century ha d a till much shipping and tv ade - Perh aps, 
however, a more probable site is a few miles further 
nor tli, Kadaliuuii, L tu Kadahtundi, ‘ the raised 
ground by the sea/ standing on an inlet 3 or 4 
miles south of Bepuv. It is not now a port, but 
persons on the spot seem to think that it nmst 
formerly have been one, and in c omnium cation 
with the Backwater/ 1 Ho adds in a note supplied 
by Dr. Burn ell, *' The composition of Kadal and 
Tun di makes Kadakmdi by Tamil rules*” The 
pepper country called Eottonarike was iinrne- 
diately adjacent to Tyudis, which no doubt 
exported great quantities of that spice. 

Bramagara is placed in the table half a 
degree to the east of T 3 Tidis, i.e., really to the 
south of it, since Ptolemy makes the Malabar 







Coast run cast instead of south. The name may 
be a fcran si iteration of tirn Sanskrit Th<ihm<hjdra f 
which means * the abode of the BiMimamn’ The 
BriUimans of the south of India appear in those 
days to have consisted of a number of isolated 
communities that were settled in separate liarts 
of the country, and that were independent each of 
the other. This, as Lassen remarks (2nd. AIL t vol. 
Ill, p< 193) is in harmony with the tradition 
according to which the Arya Brahmans were 
represented as having been settled hy ParasurAma 
in 01 villages, ami as having at first lived under a 
republican constitution. In section 74 Ptolemy 
mentions a town called Brdhmtl belonging to the 
Bruhmanoi Magoi, i+e. y * sons of the Brdlim&ijs/ 

JC a 1 a i k a r i a s: — The last half of this word 
(Karias) is doubtless the Tainij word fur u coast,” 
hurei, which appears also in another of Ptolemy s 
names, Fermgk&rei, mentioned as one of the 
inland towns Kandbnoi (see- 89). \ find m 
Ai jwsmiths large Map of India a place called 
* CUaJacoory ’ to the N. B. of Kriingunur, and at 
about the same distance from it im our author 
makes Xalaikarias distant fro m Mouziria. 

Mouziris may unhesitatingly be taken to, 
represent the Muyiri of Maym-Kotln* which 
say.H Yule, appears in one of the most ancient of 
Malabar inscriptions m the residence of the 
Xing of Xodahgahir or Krangautir, and is 
admitted to be practically identical with that 
now extinct city. It is to Krangumir he adds 
that all the Malabar traditions point &a their 
oldest seaport of renown - t to the Christians it 
waa the landing-place of 8L Thomas the Apostle- 
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Moil ill of the river P s e u d f>& t o m o se or 
■ fa] s e- toon ‘i h / According to tho t tible tin! n ver 
enters the sea at the distance of -£ Ot. : degree 
below Mon/.iris. It must have been o no of the 
streams that discharge into the Back water. 

Po dope ro u r a must be the Poudopatona of 
Indikoploustos—a word which means * now town/ 
suid is a more correct form than Ptolemy's Podbr 
ptirouru,. 

Semne:—The Sanskrit name for Buddhist 
Ascetics was 8 rima-na, in Tamil Smiana, and as 
we iind that this is react ere d as Sewtttd hj* 
Clemens Alexandrians, we may infer that Sorti- 
no was a town inhabited by Buddhists* having 
perhaps a Buddhist temple of noted sanctity. 
For a different explanation sec Lassen's hid. AU. 
vol. IIIj p, 104 

3J a k a r o i is mentioned by Pliny as Eire are, 
and as Bakiuo by the Author of the Pwiplite, 
Who places it at the mouth of the river on 
which, at a distance of 120 stadia from the mu, 
was situated the gmit mart called Nelkyndu, Or 
Mdkynda as Ptolemy writes it. The i k r m 
described as difficult of navigation on account 
of shallows and sunken reefs, so that ships de¬ 
spatched from Nelkynda were obliged to sail down 
empty to Bakare and there take in their cargos. 
The distance of Nolkymhi from Mouziris is given 
at about 500 stadia, arid ibis whether the journey 
was made by mi or by river or by land* Upon 
this Yule thus rehiarki; Si At this disinnoo south 
from lCiangiuuir we are not able to point to a 
+|nite satisfactory KhlkyndA- The site which has 
been selected m the must probable in nearly 800 
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ftbtlln south of ffltouzfrte. This ifi Koliada. on ti 
river of the same name entering the Backwater, 
the* only navigable river on life south-west count 
exc opt tli o Forri -Hv in a r Krangftimr. The Kid 1 ah a 
river is help red to he tlie Kemiti mentioned in 
the Koralotntti legend^ history of Malabar; 
itnd the town of Kadhtjdft to he tin town of 
Kanijtfih It is now a great entrepot of Travail her 
pepper, which is sent from this to ports on the 
coast for shipment. That Nctkynda cannot have 
bean far from this is clear from tlie Vicinity of the 
HvpiUv upon or Red' mil of the PeripltIs {see. 58). 
There can ho little doubt that this is the bar of 
red late rite which, a short distance south of 
Quilon, outs short the Backwater navigation, and 
is thence called the Warkalib barrier. It forms 
abrupt elifb on the sea. without beach, and those 
cliffs arc still known to seamen as the Med 
CUff*. T his is the only thing like a sea cliff 
from Mount d’Ely to (Jape Comorin.’* The word 
Bakarei may represent the Sanskrit ibdrahr, 
f (i door/ 

Month of the river Baris The Baris rn asi 
be a stream that enters the Backwater in the 
neighbourhood of Quilou, 


9. Country of fcbe A i 0 L 


Melkvnda ... 

...120= 20' 

14° 

20' 

[Clavigkdn (or Elangkur), 

a 



mart .... 

...1# 4(K 

14° 


BotHamr the metropolis .... 

...121= 

14° 


Bum mala .* h 

..,121° 20' 

I4 Q 

15' 

Eoiuaria, a cape and town 

...i 2 i° 4r> 

13° 

30' 







Limirike and country of the A'ioi. 

The Atoi:—This? people occupied the southern 
parts of Tra vankor* Their name is perhaps a 
transliteration of the Sanskrit aM t c a snake/ and 
LE so, tins would indicate the prevalence among 
them of serpent worship. C mining ham, m his 
Goograjrfvy of Ancient India (p. 552% states that 
in the Chino-Japanese Map <>£ India the alter¬ 
native name of Malyakftta is Hal-an-men^ which 
suggests a connection with Ptolemy’s A’ioi, I note 
that the entrance to the Backwater at Kalifonilan 
ta called the Great Ajibicca Bar, find an entrance 
farther south the Little AyibiccaBar. The first par t 
of this name in ay also be similarly connected. 

Molkynda, as already stated is the N ei- 
kyn da of the PcriphU, which places it, however* 
in Limyrike. Pliny speaks of it as po-riur gmtu 
Nmcyndon fv. Ih Neacrindon, Ke&chymloit, 
Nelcyndon.) The name., according to Caldwell* 
probably means West Ivynda, that is Kannetri, 
the south boundary of Kdmla Proper. When 
Mangalur was taken as the represdhfj$|iy$ of 
Mouzhis, Nelkynda was generally identified with 
Nelisuram, whioh besides the partial resembbiiiee 
of its name* answered closely in other respects 
to the description of Melkynda in the Peripms —- 
Cff. C. Muller, not ad Peripl,, Sec, 5 A Lap$en t 
hid , AU. t vol. Ill, p 1 90. Banbury, Rid, of Am* 
Gcog . vol. I, pp. 467-8 

Elangk oil or E1 angk6r is now QuiJon, 
otherwise written Kulam. 

“ K o 11 i ar a,” says Cald well, “ is the name of 
a place in the country of the Ami of Ptolemy in 
the Fnmiia of the Author of the Periphls, identical 
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in part with South Travankor, Apparently it is 
the Oottara of Pliny, and I have no doub£ it is the 
Cottam of the Feutinyer Tables. It is called by 
Ptolemy the Metropolis, and must have been a 
place of considerable importance. The town re¬ 
ferred to 18 probably Kdttftra, or a* it is oivlinoil¬ 
ly written by Europeans * ICot&ur/ the principal 
town in South Traranker, and now as in the time 
o£ the Greeks distinguished for its commerce.*' 5 
I) r avid Gram., In trod. p. 98. The name is deriv¬ 
ed from kOd 1 a footf and dr-A ‘ a river* 5 

Bammala;—Mannert would identify this 
with Built a, a place a little to the north of An- 
jenga, but this is too far north. It may perhaps 
he the Balita of the Periplfca. 

Komaria, a cape and a town:—-We have no 
difficulty hi recognizing here Capo Comorin, which 
is called in the Periphht Komar and Komareh 
The name is derived from the Sanskrit bimdri, * a 
virgin, 5 ono of the names of the Goddess IMrg& 
who presided over the place, which was one of 
peculiar sanctity. The Author of the Pcriplus 
lias made the mistake of extending the Peninsula 
southward beyond Comorin* 

Wc may here compare Ptolemy’a enumeration 
of places cm the coast with that of the 
Veriplu/8 from Barygaza to Cape Comorin. 

Pto lemy. PtiHplm. 


Barygaza 

Nonaaripa 

Poulipottla 

Soupara 

Boimga 


BarygaKa 

Akabarou 

Souppara 
K&lliena 



Ptolemy. 

Simylia 

Island of Mfl&dgyrij 

Mippokoimi 

Baltipatiut 

jtajadagOi'tt 

bn. i ‘F Hepttmd&ia 

By^ujikiaa 


Khersonesos 
Amagam 
la. of Peporme 
mtrib 
Tyxidis 

Ti iuosia Islands 
Branmgara 
Kalalk arias 
Moaziris 
Podoperoura 
So mud 
Ian Lcukd 
Korea lira 
Melkyn cla 
Bakarel 

Bkiigkuii 
Ko tfciara 
Bammola 
K'lmarn 
There is a striking 
lists, especially with 


Feriplfa. 

SoinylJa 
Maud agora 

Pakiipatmai 

MeHaeigaru 

By/auUou 
Toparcm 
Tyraynosboas 
3 separate group of 
islands 
KHioj^andsos 
Is. of Leuk§ 

Naoura 

Tyudis 


Mo he iris 


Nelkynda 
Bakare 
Mons Pyrrhos 

Balita 

Komar. 

greoment between the two 
respect to the order in 
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which the places enumerated succeed each other. 
There are but t hree exceptions to the coincidence 
and these are uHimportatit. They are, Millze- 
gyris, Maudagora and tlic inland Leukd, i o. 

* white island/ if the name he Greek, The 
Mdiaeigara of the FeripMs, Tlucent identifies 
with Jayagacjh or Sidi, perhaps the Sigertis of PI my 
(Ul>, Yl, e. xxri, 100J, Ptolemy mutes Miliz%yris * 
to ho an island ohout 20 miles no nth of Simyllu. 
There la one important place which he has 
failed to notice. Kailiena now Kaiy&iia, a well- 
known town not far from Bombay. 

10. Country of the K & root 

In the Kolkhk; Gulf whoi'u there is the 


Pearl Fishery ;— 



Sfeikdnrai... 


14° 30' 

K<dkUoi, an cmpori um , ... 


15’ 

Mouth of the river Sdlem.. 

.. J24° 

14“ 40' 


The country of the Kareoi corresponds to 
South Tiim velb The word fcarvi } as already 
a la ted is Tamil, and means ? coast/ The Kolkhle 
Gulf is now known as the Gulf of Manor. The 
pearl fishery is noticed in the Per tplm. 

Sfieikour ai:—>Jy the change of S into T we 
find the modern representative of this place to be 
Tutikorna (Tuttukuli) a, harbour in TinneveU, 
where there are pearl banks, about Iff miles south 
of Kolkhoh This mart lay on the Solon or 
Tammparnl river, Tatikorm in the PvtdiiMja 
Table# is called Colds Indormn.. The Tamil 
name is Kolkei, almost the same as the Greek, 
Yule in his work on 'Marco Polo (voi II, 
pp, jjfiO.fil) gives the following account of tMe 
8 o 
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place. "based on infocwaution supplied by Dr. 
Caldwell* 

H KkilkWi, described by Ptolemy mid the 
Author of the Periplutt afi an emporium of the pearl 
trade, as situated on the sea-coast to the east of 
Cape Comorin, and as giving its name to tine 
Kolkhic Gulf ov Gulf of MantVr 1i;ls been iden¬ 
tified with Korku*, the mother-city of Kayal 
(the Ooel of Marco Polo). Kovkai, properly 
Kolkai (the l being changed into r by a modem 
refinement, it is still called Kolka in Midayalam), 
holds an import ant place in Tamil traditions, 
being regarded as the birth-place of the Fjtaclya 
dynasty, the place whore the princes of tliat race 
ruled previously to their removal to Madmii. 
One of the titles of the Piimjya kings is * Ruler 
of KorkuA. Korkai is situated two or throe miles 
in in ad from Eay&l, higher up the river. It is 
not marked in the G. Trig. Surv. map, hut a. 
village in the immediate neighbourhood of it, 
called H&ramLiAgsdani 4 the good fortune of the 
P&ndyajs 7 will be found in the map. This place, 
togethe r with several others in the neighbourhood, 
on both sides of the river, its proved by ins Clip- 
lions and relics to have been formerly included in 
Korkai, and the whole intervening space between 
Korkal and Kay si exhibits truces of ancient 
dwellings. The people of Kayal maintain that 
their city was originally so large as to include 
Koikai, but there is much more probability in 
the tradition of the people of Korkai, which is to 
the effect that Korkui itself was originally a sea- 
portj that m the sea ‘retired it became hiisa uml 
leas suitable for trade, that Kayal who aw Kurkai 
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fell* a,ml that at length, as the sea continued to 
retire, Kayul also was abandoned - They add that 
the trade for which the place was famous in 
ancient times was the trade in pearls/’ 

Mouth of tlio River S 61 <3 n i —This river Is iden¬ 
tified by Lassen with the By laur, which he says 
is the largest northern tributary of the Tamra- 
p&mb On this identification Yule remarks 
“ The ■ By Mr 1 of the maps, which Lassen identifies 
with 861 fin, originates, as Dr. Caldwell tells me, 
in a mistake. The true mime is * Bjfct-ar/ 
' Little River/ and it is insignificant/’ The 
T&iurapami is the chief river of Tinneveli. It 
entered the sea south of KYdkhoi. In Tamil poetry 
it is called Porunci Its Pali form is Tambapauni. 
How it came to be called the Bolen remains m yet 
lines plained, feota ia an element iti several South 
Indian geographical names, meaning Chela. The 
word Tamraparni itself means 1 red -leaved * or 
* copper-coloured sand/ Taprobane, the classical 
name for Ceylon, is this wore! hi an altered form. 

11. Land of Pandio n. 

In the Orgalic Gulf, Capo 

Kory, called also Kail i^ikera,-125° 40' W 20' 

rgei rou, a town .*.125° 15 1 14° BO * 

Saloon a niai t .125° 20' 15° 30' 

The land of Pa, jtdi on included the greater 
portion of the Province of Tinneveli, and extended 
fts far north as to the highlands in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Koimbatnr gap. Its western boundary 
was formed by the southern range of the Ghats, 
called by Ptolemy Mount Betti go, and it had a 
sea-board on the east, which extended for some 
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distaiick the Sffinua Orgalicus,; or wliat is 

now called Falk's Passage, 

The Author of the Periplfis however, assigns 
it wider limits. as hit mentions that Uelkynda, 
which Jay on the Malabar Coast, as wm ns t.T»^ 
pearbfisliery at Kolkhoi, bobh belonged to the 
Kingdom of Pond ion . The kingdom was so call el 
from the hemic family of the Phridya, which 
obtained sovereign power in many different part a 
bf India. The Capital, called MrAttra-, both by 
PI fay rind by our author, was situated in the 
interior* Madura is but the Tamil manner of 
pr onou no big th e San h hrit M(t f h tir d, wb l c h t idso de¬ 
signated the earn ed city on tlic Jannul famous as 
the birthplace and the scene of the ©xp$$t» of 
Krishna* who assisted the in their war 

with the Kurus. Tim city tej this day retain* its 
ancient name, and Mum bear^, so to speak, living 
U dimony to the fact that tin; Aryans of Northern 
India Iratl in early times under P&ndyu leadm 
established tlierr power in the most bo a them 
parts of the Peninsula, 

The Or g al io Gulf lay beyond the Kolkhie 
Gulf, from which it was separated by the Island 
of Raines varam and the string of shoals and small 
islands which almost connect Ceylon with the 
mainland- It derived its name from Aigul on, 
a place mentkmed in the PvriphU as lying inland 
and celebrated for a manufacture of mind in 
adorned with smalt pearls. The northern temii- 
nution of the gulf was fum ed by Capo Kalin.itr. 

Gape K u r y:—Ptolemy makes Kory and Mi* 
gikou to be one and the sam| cape. They are 


*Wr// 



)iowever distinct, K6ry being the headland which 
bptmdod the OrgaUe G n If on the srVtlth* ami Kid ■ 
Kglkon beingit’oint Kalimtr, which bounded it on 
tier north. The curvature of this Gulf was called 
by the Hiiulfls B&mndhcmilh, or * Efhnu's bow,' and 
each end of the bow Dhaimh-kufci or a imply Kolb 
The Sanskrit word fojli (which means f end. Up m 
cormtG) Incomes in TainiJ IM.i, anti this natu¬ 
rally takes tho iovm of Kbri or Eory, The 
boh thorn KOt-i, which was very famous in Indian 
story, was formed hy the long spit of land in 
which tho Island of liamSsvarain teammates. It 
is remarkable, ns Caldwell remarks, that the 

Portuguese, without knowing any thing of the Ko>pv 
of the Greek's, cubed the same spit of land Cape 
Bamaneom, Ptolemy’s identUlcatton of Osipe 
Kory with Kalligikou or Point Kal5mir is readily 
explained by the fact just stated that each of 
these projections was called Kbit 
This word Kuti fakes another form in Creek 
and Latin besides that of Kory, yr/ JtJ Kb]Is, the 
name by which Pomp on i us Mela and Dionysius 
Pericgetcs (v\ 1118) designate Southern India. 
The promontory m called Coliacuiu by Pliny, 
who describes it as the projection of India near¬ 
est Ceylon, from which it was separated by a 
narrow coral sc a. Strain* (lib, XT, c. i, It) quoting 
Oubsikritbs, spunks of Tuprobaho as distant from 
the most southern parts of India, which are 
opposite the Koiuakoh 7 days* ami towards the 
south. For Koniakoi tho reading Kblfakoi h m 
been with reason suggested 
Ptolemy Mike the author of the PrijmjM# and 
oilier writers, regarded Cape Kory as the most 
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i important proje^iSon of I m] i a tow,ml a the sontl i, 
alul ns a well-established point from which the 
distances of other places might conveniently he 
calculated Ho placed it in 125 degrees of ft. 
longitude from Ferro, and at 120 degrees east of 
the month of the River Bietis in Spain from which, 
however, its distance in only 80 h degrees. Itn 
latitude is il fl 20' U. and that of Gape Comorin 
8° 5', but Ptolemy makes the difference in latitude 
to be only 10 / * 

Thu identity of Kalligikon with Point Kalimfr 
baa already been pointed out* Co JIntern is a 
corrupt form of the ©uni] compound Kaliiinedu, 
Euphorbia eminence, and so the first part of the 
Creek name exactly coincides with the Tamil 
lialli, which moans the Euphorbia plant, or 
perhaps a kind of cactus* Pliny mentions a, 
projection on the side of India we arc now eon- 
sidefing which lie calls Gtlmgon, and which the 
similarity of name h m led some to identify with 
Kalligikon, arid therefore with Point IGiliinnv 


It seems better, however, taking into account 
other considerations which we need not here 
specify, to identify this projection with Point 
Godavari, 


Before concluding this notice we may point 
out how Ptolemy has represented the general 
configuration of the eastern coast beyond the 
Orgalio Guff* His views here are almost as 
erroneous those he entertained concerning the 
west coast, which, it will be remembered, he did 
not carry southward to Gape Comorin, but made 
to terminate at the point of SimyJla, thus effacing 
from the Map of India the whole of the Peninsula, 


The actual direction of the east coast from point 
Kaliuur is first duo north as far &=> the mouth* 
of the Kriabrnk tend thereafter north-east up to 
the very head of the Hay of Bengal, Ptolemy, 
however, makes this coast nui first towards the 
south-east, and this for a distance of upwards of 
fJQO miles as far as Palo mu, a place of which the 
site has been fixed with certainty as lying near 
the southern horde v of Katak, about 5 or b miles 
above Gan pm. Ptolemy places it at the extrem- 
ity of a vast peninsula, having for one of its sides 
the long stretch of const just mentioned, and he 
regards it also ay marking the point from which 
the Gangetic Gulf begins. The coast of this gulf 
is made to run at first with an inclination to 
westward, so that it forms at its outlet the other 
side of the peninsula. Its curvature is then to 
the north-cast., as far us to the most eastern mouth 
of the Ganges, and thence its direction k to the 
south-east till it terminates at the capo near 
Tf/mala, now called Capo Hegrais, the south-west 
projection oE Pegu. 

12. Country of the B a t. o h 
N ikan * n, t ho M e tropoiia . •,*. . 1 2G° 1 (> Q 

ThoJkhcir ..127° 16° 10' 

fCouroula, a town ..12B° 1 G & 

13* In Par alia specially so allied : the 
country of the T 6 ring o 1, 

Mouth of the River KhuhOros 129° 1 -V 15 / 

Khaberi«, an emporium J 2H° 3(Y 15° 40 

Saboliras, an emporium ..,.,,130° i4 u 30' 

The Batoi occupied the district extending 
from the neighbourhood of Point Kahmir to the 
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aptithoin month of the River Kavoi;i and corn s- 
ponding roughly with the Province of Tanjore, 
Nika m a, the i&pihal, lias been identified with 
Nagapatam (Nagupattanam) by Yule, who also 
identifies (hit doubtingly) Tli|fkyr with Nagor 
and Kmiroula with KariknL 

P a r a 1 i a, as a Greek word, designated generally 
any maritime district, but as applied in India iL 
designated exclusively (t&tW) the seaboard of the 
TuringoL Our author is hero at variance with 
the Poriphh, which has a Pamiia extending from 
the Bed Cliffs near Qutlun tt> the Pearl-Pish cry 
at the Kolkhoi* and comprising therefrom the 
coastdincs of' the Ami and the Kami. “This 
P4 r alia,'' says Yulc, 1 c is no doti b t Purali, im t Ifl 
name of Travaukor, from which the Raj a hits 
a title PuralUan, 'Lord of Purnli/ Put the 
“ instIn©five stiiviiig alter nieaaiing *’ w hieJi bo 
often modifies the form of words, converted 
this into the Greek ILapakl& t * the coast/ iJr. 
Caldwell however inclines rather to think that 
Par alia may possibly have corresponded to the 
native word meaning coast, via* 

In sec* 91, where Ptolemy gives the list of tho 
inland towns of the T6 ringoi, he calls them the 
Sordini, mentioning that their capital was Orth our a, 
where the king, who ye name wat Sonmgos, red ti¬ 
ed* In sec, fiS again ho mentions the Send as a 
race of nomads whose capital was Sura where 
their king, called Arkatos, resided* Caldwell 
has pointed out tho identity of the different, names 
used to designate this people* he says, 

“ which wc meet alone and in various combina¬ 
tions in these (PtolemyV) notices represents the 



muie of the northern portion of the Tamilian 
nation* This name is Click in Sanskrit, C'liola 
in Tehigu, but in Tatuij Bora or Choya. The 
accuracy with regard to the name of the people 
k remarkable* for in Tamil they appear not only 
ns SSraa, but also as Sorcigas and Sonyas, and 
even as $t>riugn& Their country also is called 
Soragmu. The r of the TamiJ word Sora is a 
tfeopGar sound not contained in Telngu, in which 
it is generally represented by S or l. The tmns- 
Lileration of this letter as r seems k> show that 
then i as now, the use of this peculiar r was a 
dialectic peculiarity of TamiJ/ J 

The River K h a b d r o s is the K&vM. Kav&ti 
is the Sanskrit word for mjfron. K&reri, according 
to a legend in the JTav Lmn£a t was changed by 
her father's curse from one-half of the Gangft 
Into the river winch bears her name, and which 
was therefore also called Ardhalpng^, La.. half- 
garigrk Karo u v a, the residence of the Ghent 
king, was upon this river, 

Dv. Burnell identified KXiabdria with K&v&- 
r I pat tarn {Ind. Ant, vob VII, jx 40} which 
lies a little to the north of Trauquebnr (T;tl- 
kngambadi) at the mouth of the FuduKavkii 
(New Karen). 

S ab ourasThis mart Yule refers doubtingly 
to Gudalur (Cuddalore) near the mouth of the 
S. X’kivnar River* 

1 L The Arouai'nqi (Arvarnoi). 

Pddoiikft, m emporium _ ISO 0 BY . 14 Q S(Y 

Melangi, an emporium.,.«. 131 9 U° 2(V 

Moa th of the Xiiver Tymi.. l$l p ¥/ 1 2° 45' 

9 c 


Kotiis. 132° 20' 12° ID' 

Manarpha (or Manaiiarpha, 

a mart) ..... 133° W 12° 

15. M a i s o 1 i a. 

Mouth of the River Maiso]osl34 0 11° 40' 

Kontakoasy la, a raart .,_134° 30' 11° W 

Koddoura ... t4 .. 135 3 IP 30' 

Al] oeygnS, a mart .,.,.13o a 4(/ 11 L 20' 

Tlie point of departure (upJie- 
tirion) for skips bound for 

KkrysS . 136° 20'—11° 

The territory of the Arouarnoi (Amimol) 
was permeated by the River Tyna, and extended 
northward to Jlaasolia, the region watered by 
the River Maisulos in the lower parts of its course, 
Opinions differ with regard to the ideiitiiieatiou 
of these two river®, and consequently also of 
the places mentioned in connection with thorn. 
Some of the older commentators, followed by 
Yule, take the Tyna to be the Pinilka or Pemi-dv 
River, and the Mai solos the Krishna, Lassen 
again, and recent writers generally, identify the 
Tyna with the Krishn& and the Mai solos with the 
Godavari, To the former theory there is the 
objection that if the God&vart be not the MaieGlos, 
th&t most important of all the rivers on this 
const is left unnoticed, and Lassen accordingly 
asks why should the small Penn-ar appear and 
fclio groat Godavari be omitted. To this Yule 
rejoins, “We cannot say why; but it la a 
ourious fact that in many maps of the 16th and 
17th and even of the 18th century the Godavari 
continues to bo omitted altogether. A beautiful 
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map hi Vdentin (vol, V), shows* Godavari 
only as a river o! small moment, under a local 
aarne/ 1 He argues further that the name Tyniui 
if applied to the Krislmit is unaccounted for* As 
identified with the Femi-ar or Pmaka, TTfNNA is 
an easy error for HYMN A, 

P 5 d 611 k 6 :—This mart is mentioned in the 
Pir ip tux along with fCiiumraund Sopatonaas ports 
to which merchants from Li my like and the north 
were wont to resort* According to Bohleri, Ritter 
imd Benfey* it is Puduchcheri (Pondi cherry 1, 
Lassen and Tule agree, however, iu placing it at 
PuIikiU, which is nearly two degrees further 
north. 

In Tule’s map Melange is placed at 
Krishmpatain, a little to the south of the North 
Penn-ftr River* which as wo have seen, he identifies 
with the Tyna. Its name closely approximates 
to that of the capital Malang a, and hence Cun¬ 
ningham* who Lakes the Mai solos to be the Godavari, 
and who locates Malauga in the neighbourhood 
of EUlr, identifies Melange with Bandar Malanka 
(near one of the G6dftvari mouths) which he 
assumes to have been so called from its being 
the port (ha-wfrrr) with which the capital that Lay 
in the interior eomnmmcjLted with the sea* Bee 
Gvog* of Anc. And.* pp. 539*4.0♦ 
lanti’plu (or Manaliarpha)—This mart lay 
at the mouth of a river which still preserves 
traces of its name, being called the M&nam. 
Kottis lay not very far to the north of it, 

M a i s 611 a is the name of the coast between the 
Krishna and the Godavari* and onward thence to 
the neighbourhood of Paloura It is the Masaiia 
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of the Peripl^s which describes it os the sea-board 
of a country extending far inland* and noted for 
the manufacture* in immense quantof the 
finer k intis pi cotton fabrics. The name is pro- 
served in Msymli pat tarn, which km been corrupted 
for the anke of a meaning into Muchhlipatam, 
which means fish-town. The Metropolis culled 
P i t y n d v a was? seated in the interior, 

K o n t a k o b s y 1 a transliterates, though not 
qu it c correctly, the Sanskrit Kant akosth hla, [plaeiji- 
of thorn*? In Yule’s map it is placed inland 
near the Krislm^, in the ncighb ouiihooO of Konda- 
pade, in which its name seems to bo portly 
preserved, 

Kodttoui’u has been identified with Gddm, 
a town near MtiBulipatum, 

A It o s y g n & may perhaps be now represented 
by Kovhiga (Koran ja) a port situated a little beyond 
Point GodAvarL Its distance from the point 
norfc mentioned in the Tables may be roughly 
estimated at about 230 miles, but Ptolemy makes 
it to be only | of a degree, and thus leaves un- 
described an extensive section of the coast com- 
prising the greater part of the sea-board of the 
K&lingah A ohm to the explanation of this 
error and omission is supplied by a passage in 
the Pvriptikt, which nms to the effect that ships 
proceeding beyond Malsolia stood out from the 
whore and sailing right across a bay made a direct 
passage to the ports of Desarem, ie* Orissa, 
it may hence be interred that navigators who 
came from a distance to trade in those seas would 
know little or nothing of a coast will eh they were 


careful to avoid, and that Ptolemy hi consequence 
■was not evt'u so mueli as aware of its existence. 

The point whence ships took their departure 
for Kluyse Yu If places at the mouth of a 
little river called the Parana (the Pnacotta of 
Lmdschotcn) lying under Mt. Mabendra in lat, 
18° 54' N. This aphrfdrion^ he points out, was 
not a Harbour as Lassen supposed, from which 
voyages to Khryse were made, but the point of de¬ 
parture from which vessels boun d thither struck 
off from the coast of India, while those hound 
for the marts of the Ganges renewed then' coast¬ 
ing. Tin:- course of navigation here described 
continued to be foil wed till modem times, us 
Yule shows by a quotation from Yalcntijn s book 
on the Dutch East Indies (17117) under a notice 
of Blmiipatam u In the beginning of February, 
there used to ply . . - to Pegu, a little ship with 
such goods as were in demand, and which were 
taken on board at Masulipatani. . . . From that 
place it need to run along the boast up to 
18° N. Lat., and then crossed sea-wards, so ms 
Lo hit the land on the other side about 16 ^* and 
then, on an offshore wind, sailed very easily to 
the Peguan River of Syri&ng.” (Syrtom below 
Rangun). 


1G, In the Gangetio Gulf, 


Paloura or P&koura, a town. 

,186 c 

40' 

n° 

20' 

Nanigaina.. 

,J30 J 

20 f 

12° 


Katikardnma.*, 4 , t H 


20' 

12° 

40' 

Kannagara ... 


m 

vr 

80' 

Month oi the River Man ad m 

,137° 


14 Q 


Koltobam . 

..137° 


14° 

40' 






Sippara .. 


15° 

30' 

Mould 1 of the Hirer Tyndis,, .138° SO' 

IG° 


17. Mapoura . . 


16° 

m f 

Min&gam .. 


17° 

15' 

Monti of the Dosarfin,.., 

. 141° 

17* 

4 O' 

Kfikak . 


18° 


Mouth of the River Adainasl42 a 40' 

18° 


Kfiaamba or K6aaba ,. 

. 143" 3{y 

i8° m 


P a 1 6 u r a Ptolemy, as we have seen, placed 
tlda town at tie extremity of & great peninsula 
projecting to the south-east, wJdch hod no 
existence however, except in his own imagination. 
The following parage, quoted by Tide from 
Lindschotei^ shows that the natnc of P&krnra 
survived till mode nr times, and indicates at the 
mime time where its site ia to be looked fotf's— 
4< Prom the liver of Fuaeota to another called 
Paluor or Pal ora, a distance of 1 L! leagues, you 
run along the coast with a course from 3< W- to E. 
Above this lust river is a high mountain called 
Sernt do Pfthuu, the highest mountain 031 the 
coast. This river is in 19|°. w The Paluia River 
must lie the river of Gaujam, the latitude of 
which is at its mouth 19* 23', Ptolemy fixes at 
Palo lira the beginning of the Gangeiic Gulf. 

N anigoin a may perhaps be placed at Fun, 
famous for the temple of Jagannfithu JCatihardaina. 

Tho first part of the name points to the identifi¬ 
cation of this place with Kakak, the capital of 
Orissa, 

Kannagara There Can be little doubt that 
we have 1 lere the Kanurak of modem i lines, called 
also the Black Pagoda, 









Mouth of the M an a da r—Ptolemy enmnorHtes 
four rivers which enter the Gulf between Kamm- 
gam and the western mouth of the Ganges, the 
Manada, the TymKs, the Du&ai&n and the 
A dam as. These would seem to be identical 
respectively with the foul' great rivers belonging 
to this part of the coast which succeed each other 
in the following orderThe Mah&n&dtj the 
Brfihmaxd, the Yaitaranf and the Suvainarekhfl-, 
and this is the mode of identification which Lassen 
lias adopted. With regard to the Manada there 
can be no doubt that it is the MaMmidi, the great 
river of Orissa at the bifurcation of which 
Katak the capital is situated. The name m a 
Sanskrit compound, meaning * great river. 5 Yule 
differs from Lassen with regard to the oilier 
identifications, making the Tjndis one of the 
branches of the MaJifciadi, the Dosaibu,—the 
Biahmani. the Adaums,—the Yaitaranh and the 
Karobyson (which is Ptolemy’s western mouth of 
the Ganges) "-the Suvarnarekhd, 

The Losaron is the river of the region in- 
habited by the a people mentioned in tho 

Vishnu Furdna as belonging to the south-east of 
Madhya,-desa in juxhi-position to the S&baras, 
or Snare, The word is supposed to be from 
dusaft ‘ ten/ and rina ' a fort/ and so to mean 
* the ten forts.* 

si daman is a Greek word meaning diamond. 
Tin; true Adamos, Yule observes, was J in all 
probability the Sank branch of the Brahm;m! f from 
which diamonds were got in the days of Mogul 
splendour. 

S i p pa i a:—The name is taken by Yule as 
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representing tliu Sanj&vit Sirp^ha. PAra m 
Sanskrit means *the shore 01' opposite 

bank of a tvrev? 

Mi nag a rue-'The same authority* idcntiKo.s 
this with "Jujlipto. In AnwsmitlTa map 1 find, 
jspweyer, a small place marked, having a name 
almost identical with the Greek, MungrapGr, 
situated at some distance from Jajhpflr and nearer 
the sea. 

X o s a m b n is placed by Ynlc at BaLisor, but by 
Lassen at, the mouth of the SubaurekB which, as 
we have seen, ho identities ivith the A damns. 
There was a famous city of the same name, 
Kaaifunbi, in the north-went of India, on the Hirer 
Jumna, which became the PiVndii capital after. 
HastLnapu.ru had been swept away by the Ganges, 
an d which was noted as the shrine of the most 
Barred of all the statues of Buddha. It is men- 
iml .in the BMfwfo. the MahdmMa, and 



A PVJ,utu.J ” . r_ 

propagandists of that faith who came from 


KrViisdmVd. 

18, Months oi the Gang o s 


TLo &£unby&>n mouth, tbo 
most western.^ 


144° 30 ; 18° 15' 

, 1 # u ° ¥- 


Polourfu* a town 



Utfm 1 18" 0 

J47° 20' 18° 


18 fJ 30' 


khon ... ■■ 

Tilog^nmoon, a town , 







The fourth mouth, Psourtoatov 

mou....147° 40* 18° 80* 

The fifth months Antibolr ,,,148° 80* 18° 15* 
Ptolemy appears to have been the first writer 
who gave to the western world any definite infor¬ 
mation concerning that part of the Bengal Coast 
which receive b the waters of the Ganges. Hi# 
predecessor a had indeed exoehod him in the ful¬ 
ness and accuracy with which they had described 
the general course of the river, but they did not 
know, except in the very vaguest way, either where 
or how it entered the sea, Strabo, for instance, was 
not even aware that it had more than a single 
mouth, Ptolemy, on the other hand, mentions by 
name five- of its months, and his estimate of the 
distance between the most western and the most 
eastern of these (4 degrees of latitude) is not very- 
wide of the mark. Some traces also of his no¬ 
menclature are still to be found. It is difficult, 
however, to identify the mouths he has named 
with those now existing, as the Ganges, like the 
Indus, has shifted some of its channels, and other¬ 
wise altered the hydrography of its delta, Opi¬ 
nions differ regarding the western mouth, calletl 
the K a m b y so n. One would naturally take \i 
to be the Mughlt river, on which Calcutta stands, 
and V. do Saint-Martin accordingly adopts this 
identification, It is impossible to doubt, he says, 
that the Khmbysum is the HughJi river, which 
must have been at all times one of the principal 
outlets, as is proved historically by the mention of 
T&mmHpta, 800 years before our anra* as one of 
the most frequented ports of Eastern India; It 
would be possible enough, he continues, that 
IQ a 
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below Diamond Point. the principal channel, in¬ 
stead of pass&Lg- m now in front of KnlpS re¬ 
mounted to the west in front of Tam Ink (tho 
ancient T4mratiptft}( by the month of Tingorcally, 
and came thus to touch at n locality 0 £ which tile 
actual name STungabusan recalls that of Karnby- 
smn or Kambnaum. Wilford and Yule, on tlie 
other hand, agree in identifying the Xa mbjmn 
mim the SubanrekM river, which was formerly 
but erroneously supposed to be a, branch of the 
Ganges, and they are thus free to take the Eughli 
river as representing the second mouth called 
by Ptolemy the Mega, the Greek word For 1 groat/ 
Saint/Martin identifies this estuary with the River 
Mat id to which in recent years an attempt was 
made to divert the commerce of Oftlculla, in con- 
sequence of the dangers attending the navigation 
of the Hughli. Wit h regard to the K a m b e r b 
k h o ii, or third mouth, there is no differ on ce 
of opinion. "It answers/’ says Saint-Martin, 
"to the BurabangA a still important estuary, 
wMcti receives the river of Kobbadak (or rather 
Kobbarak), which traverses the whole extent of 
the delta. The KshMra Samdm , a modem treatise 
of Sanskrit Geography, which WIlford has often 
quoted in hit* Memoir on the Ancient Geography 
of the Gauge tic basin, calls this river Hbmn&raka. 
Here the Kamborikhon of the Greek navigators 
is easily recognized/' dire fourth mouth w;is 
oaUed P s e n d o a t o m o n, that is, r false mouth/ 
because it lay concealed behind numerous islands, 
and was often mistaken for the easternmost mouth 
of the Gauges. Thin Ptolemy calls Autibole. 
a name which has not yet. been explained* It 





is the Dlmkkn or old Ganges river, and seems to 
have been the limit, o i India and the point from 
which measurements and distances relating to 
countries in India were frequently made. 

In connexion with the river-mouths Ptolemy 
in entions two towns* P o lour a. and T il o g r a m- 
mow The former is placed in Yule’s map at 
Jelatmr, near the SubanrekhS* and the latter at 
Jesnr, Its name seem* to be compounded of the 
two Sanskrit word a tila } c gwcmumf and grdfaw, 
* a village or township/ 

Ptolemy having thus described the whoU $ea- 
coml of India, from the mouths of the Indus to 
thoite of the Ganges* gives next a list of Us mountain 
rang es, tv get her w it h figures of Latitu d e and Lon gi- 
tude, showing the limits of the length of each range 
as well as the direction. 

1$' The mountains, belonging to Infra- 
gangetk Lidia are named as follows :™ 

The Apokopa, called Pvinai The6u t which ex¬ 
tend front long. 11(3* to 124° and from lat 23° 
at their western limit to 2(3° at the eastern, 

20. Mount S&rd&nyx, in which is found the 
precious store of the same namej and whose 
middle point is in long. 117* and lat. 21°. 

2K Mount On indion (Vindion) which ex¬ 
tends from I2b° to 135°, and preserves from its 
western to its eastern limit a uniform latitude 
of 27 *. 

Ptolemy enumerates seven of these, probably 
following some native list framed in accordance 
wi th the native idea, that seven principal mountains 
existed in each division of a continent. A 
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Faurfimk list gives us the names of the seven which 
pertained to India, Mahfindra, Malaya, Sahya, 
Suktimat, Kikaha, Vmdhya and P&rip&tra or 
P&riyHra. f ?hi$ can hardly be the list which 
Ptolemy used, as only two of his names appear in it, 
Ouxentou (—) Riksha, and Ouindion (—) Yindhya. 
As his views of the configuration of India were so 
wide of the mark, M3 mountain ranges are of 
course hopelessly out of position, and the latitude* 
and longitudes assigned to them in the tables 
afford no clue to their identification. Some help 
however towards this, as Tale points out, lies in 
the river-sources ascribed to each, which were 
almost certainly copied from native lists, in which 
notices of that particular are often to bu found. 

The A p o k o p a f or * punishment 1 of the 
* gads *:—There is a consensus of the authorities in 
referring the range thus named to the Aravaii 
mountains. Mount Arbuda (Abu) which is by far 
the most conspicuous sun unit, is one of the sacred 
hills of India. It was mentioned by Megosthenes 
in a passage which hm been preserved by Pliny 
(Nil, lib.YIjC. xii) who calls it Mom Capitalla,i.e. 
the * Mount of Capital Punishment/ a name which 
has an obvious relation to the by-name which 
Ptolemy gives it, f the punishment of the gods/ 
The word apohopa in of Greek origin, and means 
primarily * what has been cut olfo and is therefore 
used to denote 1 a cleft,’ fi a cliff/ 4 a steep hill/ It 
occurs in the P&ripl&s (sec, 15} where it designates 
a range of precipitous hills running along the 
coast of Alania, i.e. of A^an in Africa, Its 
Sanskrit equivalent may have been given as a 
name to Mount Aibuda because of its having 
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been ai some time rent by an earthquake* In 
point of fact the Makdhhdrata hay preserved a 
tradition to the effect that a cleft [chhidra) had 
here been made m the earth* Such an alarming 
phenomenon as the cleaving of a mountain by an 
earthquake would naturally in superstitious times 
be ascribed to the anger of the gods, bent on 
punishing thereby some heinous crime* (See 
Lassen's hid. Alt. vol. Ill, pp. 121-2)* 

Mount Sardonyx sea short range, a bi’anch 
of the Tindhya, now called Shfcpura, lying be¬ 
tween thc^armadd and the Tapti: it is mentioned 
by Ktesiaa (frag* 8) under the name of Mount 
S&rdotis. It 1ms mines of the Canadian stone, of 
which the sardian m a species* The Fvriplfiti 
(sec* 4^) notices that onyx-stones were imported 
into Barygaza from the interior of the country, 
and that they were also among the articles which 
it exported. 

Mount O u i nd i o n ;—This is a correct transli¬ 
teration of Vindkya, the native name of the exten¬ 
sive range which connects the northern extremities 
of the Western and Eastern Gh&ts, and which 
separates Hinddatdn proper—the Madhya-or 
middle region, regarded as the sacred land of the 
Hindis—from the Dekhan. Ptolemy, as Lassen 
remarks {hid. Alt. vol. Ill, p* 120), is the only 
geographer of classical antiquity in whose writings 
the indigenous name of this far-spread range is 
to be found. His Y indicia however does not 
embrace the whole of the Yindhya system, but 
only the portion which lies to the west of the 
sources of the Son* Sanskrit writers speak of the 
V indhyas as a family of moantains. Tiny 
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.extended from Baroda to Mirzapur* and -were 
continued thence to OJiuuar; 


22 . Bettig&j which extends from 123° to 
I30 3 , and whoso western limit is in fat, 21 ° 
and its eastern in 20 °. 


23. Adelsafchron, whose middle point is in 
long. 132° and in lat. 23°, 


24* Ouxenton, which extends from 13o° to 
143°, and whose western limit m in lat. 22 ° 
and its eastern in 24^. 


25* The Oroudian Mountains, winch ex- 
tend from 138° to 133°, and whose eastern 
limit is in 18° lat* and its western 16°. 

Mount B £ 1 1 i g o:—As the rivers which have 
their sources in this range—the Pseudoatomos, 
the Baris, and the Solon or Tumvaparnt. all belong 
io South Malabar, there can he no doubt that 
BdttigS denotes the southern portion of the 
Western GhuU extending from the Khhubafrur 
gap to Cape Comorin—called Malaya in the 
Pamiljgdk list already quoted, One of the sum¬ 
mits of this range, famous in Indian mythology 
as the abode of the ltiahi Agaetya, bears the 
name in Tium] of FodigeiL or as it is pronounc¬ 
ed Po&bigeh It 13 visible from the mouth of 
the Tdmiaparnb which has its sources in it, and 
from Kolkhoi, and the Greeks who visited those 
parts, and had the mountain pointed out to thorn 
would no doubt apply the name by which they 
heard it called to the whole range connected 
with it, (Sec Caldwells Dra vUL Oram . Introd. 
V‘ 101.) 
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A ftf i a a thv o m—If we take Ptolemy** figures 
as our guide here, we must identify this range with 
the chain of Mils which Lassen describes m the 
following passage r— f< Of the mountain system of 
the Dekhan Ptolemy had formed un erroneous 
conception, since he represented the chain of the 
Western Gh&ta m protruded into the interior 
of the country, instead of lying near to the 
western coast With which it runs parallel, and he 
was misled thereby into shortening the courses of 
the rivers which rise in the Western GhAba. The 
chain which he calls Adoisathron begins in the 
neighbourhood of Mgpur and stretches southward 
to the east of the rivers Wain 4- Gahg& andPrarutA, 
separates the Godavari from the KjishnA, and 
comes to an end at the sources of the KaverL 
This view of his meaning is confirmed by the 
fact that he locates the two cities Baithana or 
Prati&htbAna which lies to the oust of the West¬ 
ern Ghftfcs, on the GMAvari, and Taga.ra both to 
the west of Adeisathron, He was led into this mis¬ 
representation partly through the incompleteness 
and insufficiency of the accounts which he used, 
and partly through the circumstance that the 
Hasten* GMt does not consist of a single chain, 
but of several parallel chains, and that to the 
south of the sources of the KAvori the Eastern 
GhAb is connected with the Western Ghat through 
the Nilgiri Mountains. The name Adeisathroa, 
one sees, can only refer to the West GhAt in which 
the KavM rises.'* (Jndh Alt, vol III, pj>, 162-3), 
Yule explains the source of Ptolemy 1 ^ error thus: 
gi No doubt hie Indian lists showed him KAveri 
rising in SahyAdri (as does Wilfords list from the 
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Brah^ian^a JP<tr£$a. As. vol. Vfll, p 
He had no real clue to the locality of the Saby&dri, 
but found what ho took for the same name {Aki- 
Qq&fyro) applied to a city in the heart of India, 
and there he located the range/* Adem&thron 
muyt therefore ho taken to denote properly that 
sect km of the Wee tern Oil ate which is imme¬ 
diately to the north of the TCoxufbatur gap, ae it 
is there the Kav4vi rises. The origin of the 
name Adeiaathron will be afterwards pointed out. 

O uiftji ton designates the Eastern continuation 
of the Vindhyas. AU the authorities are at one 
in referring it to the mountainous regions south 
of the Bon, included in Chhutia H&gpfhr, Mingarh, 
SirgujA &c. Ptolemy places its western estn^ 
mity at the distance of ciie degree from the 
eastern extremity of the Y indhyas The rivers 
which have their sources in the range arc the 
Tyndis, the Dosuion, the Adams# Slid an im- 
named tributary of the Ganges. The name 
itself represents the Sanskrit Kiksharant, which 
however did not designate the TO astern Yindhyae* 
but a large district of the central* lids differ¬ 
ence in the application of the names need tick 
invalidate the supposition of their identity, Thu 
authors whom Ptolemy consulted may have 
misled him by a tune inaccuracy in their state¬ 
ments, or the KmdQa themselves may have 
intended the name of Jilhdicvrant to include locali¬ 
ties further eastward than those which, it pri¬ 
marily denoted, Bfifcshci means * u, bear/ and 
is no doubt connected with the Gh*;«k word 
of the same meaning, arktox. 

The 0 r o u d i a n Mountains:™'' This we take/' 
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says Yule, 41 to be the Yaidflyjfja just men¬ 
tioned* as the northern section of the Western 
Gli^ts, though Ptolemy has entirely misconceived 
its position. We conceive that lie found in the 
Indian lists that the great' rivers of the eastern 
or Maesolian Coast rose in the YaicUlrya, and 
having no other clue he places the Onklia (which 
scorns to bo a mere metathesis of Odflrya for 
Vaidftrya) near and parallel to that coast. Hence 
Lassen and others (all* as far as is known) identify 
these Orcadian Mountains with those that actually 
exist above fCalhiga, Ibis corresponds fetter, no 
doubt, with the position which Ptolemy has as* 
signed; But it is not our business to map Pfcohu 
?ny*s errors; he has done that for himself; we have 
to show the real meaning and application of the 
names which he used, whatever false views he 
may have had about them*” 

21b The rivers which flow from Mount 
Tmails into the Indus arc arranged as follows ;—■ 
Sources of the River Kda ,,..120° 37° 

Sources of the River Soimstas.;i22° HO' 36° 
Sources of the River Indus .,125° 37° 

Sou roes of the River Bi« 

claspes . 127° 30' S6« 4<f 

Stutrccs of the Hiv er Sandabal 2 2 0° 3t>° 

Sources of the River Adris 

or Rouadis.„.130° 37* 

Sources of the River Rid&sfe, 131^ 3f>° Sty 

Regarding the origin and meaning of the name 
Indus, Mas Muller (India, irk at it can tea eh tw) says: 
fl In the we have a number of names of the 

rivers of India as they were known to one single 
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poet, say tiJxmt 100 u B,C, We then hear pbthmg 
of Lidia till we come to the days of Alexander, 
arxl wittm we look at the names of the Indian 
rivers repavsented by Alexanders companions in 
India, we recognize without much difficulty nearly 
all of the old Yedto names, In this respect the 
names of risers have a great advantage over the 
namesi of towns in Lidia. I do not wonder so 
Touch at the names of the Indus and the Granges 
being the same. The Indus was known to early 
traders, whether by sea or land. Sky lax sailed 
from the country of the Faktys, ie. the Pu&htus, 
as the Afghans still call themselves, down to the 
month of the Indue. That was under Darius Hy- 
stasp^s { B. O. 521-436). Even before that time India 
aud the Indiana were known by their name, which 
was derived from Sindlm, the name of their 
frontier river. The neigh homing tribes who 
spoke Irani* languages all pronounced, like the 
Persian,the a as an h (Pliny, lib. VI,e.xx, 7) 1 Indut 
involis Sinclus appdlatns d Tims Sindhu became 
Mmdhit (Midhu) and as h's were dropped, even 
at that early time, Sindhu became Indu. Thus 
the river was called Indus, the people Indoi by 
the Greeks, who first heard of India from the 
Persians. Sindhu probably meant originally the 
divider, beeper mid defender, from sirlh to keep 
of No more tolling name could have been given 
to a broad river, which guarded peaceful settlers 
both against, the inroads of hostile tribes and the 
attacks of wild animals. . . t Though Sindhu 
was used as an appellative noun for river in 
general, it remained throughout the whole history 
of India, the name of its powerful guardian river. 
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the IndUsFor a full discussion hi the origin- 
of the name 1 may refer the reader to Benfey's 
Indien , pp. 1-—2, in the EncyolojHvdia of Ersch 
and Gruber* 

The Indus being subject to periodic Lmmdaticms, 
more or leas violent, has from time to time under¬ 
gone considerable changes. As hag been already 
indicated it not ^infrequently sliif is the channels 
by which it enters the 3ea> anel in the upper part 
of its course it would seem to be scarcely less 
capricious. Thus while at the time of the Make- 
{Ionian invasion it bifurcated above Aror, the 
capital of the Sogdi, to run for about the distance 
of 2 degrees in two beds which enclosed between 
them the large island called by Pliny (lib. YI, c. xx t 
23) Prasiaku, thePrarpma of the inscription on the 
All&h&bfid column, it now runs at that part in a 
single stream, having forsaken the eastern bed, 
and left thereby the once Nourishing country 
through which it flowed a complete desert. 

In his description of the Indus, Ptolemy has 
fallen into error on some important points. In 
the first place, he represents it as rising among 
the mountains of the country of the Dar&drae to 
the east of the Paropauisos, and as Sowing from its 
sources in a southward direction Its true birth¬ 
place is,however, in a much more southern latitude, 
viz., in Tibet, near the sources of the Satlaj, on 
the north side of Mount Kail&sa, famous in Indian 
mythology as the dwelling-place of Kuvera and 
as the paradise of ^iva, and its initial direction is 
towards the north-west, till it approaches the fron¬ 
tiers of Biidahshan, where it turns sharply south¬ 
ward* Ptolemy does not stand alone in making 
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tins mist.like, for Arrian places the sources m tfie 
lower spurs of the Paropanisos, and he is here at one 
with Mela (lib. III, o. vii, 6), Strabo (lib.XY, a ii* 8), 
Curtins (lib. VIII, c. is:, $J and other ancient writers. 
Ill fa^t, it was not ascertained until modern times 
whence the Indus actually came. His next: error 
has reference to the length of the Indus valley au 
measured from the mouth of the Indus to its 
point of junction with the Kdbul river, This he 
makes to ba 11 degrees, while in point of fact it is 
Home what less than 10, This error is, however, 
trivial as compared with the next by which the 
junction of the Indus with the united stream of 
the Punjab rivers is made to take place at the 
distance of only one degree below its junction 
with the KAbul river, instead of at the distance 
of six degrees or halfway between the upper junc¬ 
tion and the sea. This egregious error not only 
vitiates the whole of his delineation of the river 
Bjsteui of the Punjab, but as it [exaggerates by 
more than 300 miles the distance between the 
lower junction and the sea, it obscures and con¬ 
fuses all his geography of the Indus* valley, and 
so ^Elocateft the positions named in ins tables, 
that they can only in a few exceptional coses be 
identified,** 


a ’ J ' ‘ It is hard enough/’ says Major-General Haig-, “ to 
have to contend with the vagueness, incousietelicieH and 
contradictions of the old writers ; but these arc as nothing 
compared with the obatAclsa which the physical eb&rao- 
to vis tied of the country itself oppose to tliri enquire v. 
For ages the Indus liau beuu pttsluBjr its bed across the 
valley from Cast to west, generally by the gradual 
process of erosion, which effectually wipes out every 
iraco of town and village on its banks $ but at tinted also 
by a mom or lost* sudden shifting Of itd waters into 



All the large tributaries of the Indus, with the 
exception of the Kahn [ river, join it on ius left or 
eastern eide* Their number is stated by Strabo 
{lib. XV, e* i, S3) and by Arrim (lib. V, c, vi) to 
be 15,- but by Pliny (lib, VI, c. xx, 23) to be 19. 
Tile most of them are mentioned in one of the 
hymns of the Big Veda (X, 75) of which the 
following passages are the most pertinent to our 
subject 

L ft Each act of seven [ftfreams] lias followed 
a threefold course* The Sindhu surpasses the 
other rivers in impetuosity* 

2 , Vanina hollowed out the channels of thy 
course* O Sindhu, when thou didst rush to thy 
contests. Thou ilowest from heights of] the 
earth, over a downward slope, when thou leadeei 
the van of those streams. 

4. To thee, 0 Sindhu, the [other streams] rush 
, t * I/ike a warrior king [in the centre of hie 
army ] thou leadest the two wings of thy host when 
thou stniggleat forward to the van of these tor¬ 
rents, 

5* Receive favourably this my hymn, G Gaiig&, 
Tumund, SarasvatS, {Sutudri, Parasliiii; hear, O 
Marudvridha* with the Aslkni, and Vitastd, and 
thou Arjikiyfi with the SuslidmA 


entirely now oTmrrnols. leaving largo tracts of country 
to go to waste, and forcing th« inliubitajita of many a 
populous plane to abandon their old homos, and follow 
the river in scarab of now settlements. . , , Perhaps 
the retiring stream will leave behind it vast qt&ftftiafl 
of drift-sand which is swept by tho high winds over the 
jhUjrounding country . * , where the osplorer may tto&rok 
in vain for tmy record of the past. X bs/vo laid, ad an 
enquirer, experience of the ditfinultiou hero described. 1 * 
{/. K. A. 8. X. S- vol. XVI, p. mi). 



6. Unite first in thy course with the TpiahtA- 
mi, the Sasartft, the BaeS and the Sveti* thou 
meetest the Gom&tl, and the Krumu, with tlu> 
Kubhtt f and the Meh t it-nft, and with them am 
borne onward iis on the same car.” (See Jottm* 
M. A. ft, N. 3., YoL XV, p. 359-60). 

Aa Ptolemy mates the Koa join the Indus, 
it iDUEit be identified with the Kabul river, 
the only large affluent which the Indus receives 
from the west. Other classical writers call it 
the Koplion or Kdphis, in accordance with its 
Sanskrit name the £ub1i&< Ptolemy's name* it 
moat however be noted, is not applicable to the 
K&bul river throughout its whole course, bat only 
after it has boon joined by the Bbor K&mah, 
otherwise called the Kanfir. This river, which is 
inferior neither in size nor in length to the arm 
which comes from Kfibul, is regarded aa the main 
stream by the natives of the country, who call the 
course of the united streams either the Kfimah 
or the ICunar indifferently, as far as the entrance 
into the plain of Peshawar. The Karnah has its 
sources high up in the north at the foot of the 
plateau of Pfvmir* not far from the sources of the 
Oxub, and this suits Ptolemy’s description of the 
Kga as a river ‘which has its sources in the 
eastern extremity of Paropatdeos, and which joins 
the Indus after receiving the Souastos or the river 
of Sw&i Kda is very probably a curtailed form of 
the name. The Persians appear to have called it 
the Khoaapes, that being the name of the river 
on which Susa, their capital city, stood. Under 
this name it is mentioned by Aristotle {Mdtoroluij* 
lib. I, c. ziii) who lived long enough to enter in bis 
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later writings some o£ the new knowledge which the 
expedition of his illustrious pupil had opened up 
regarding Eastern Countries H is mentioned also 
by Strabo (lib. XV, c, i, 26) who followed here the 
authority of Aristoboulos* one of the companions 
and one of the historians of the expedition of 
Alexander and by Curtins (lib. VIII*o.x) p Strabo 
l. o* states that it joins the Koph3s near Plemyrion* 
after passing by another city* Gory a* in its course 
through Bandobeno and Gandaritio* The KSa of 
Ptolemy is not to be confounded with the JOioSs of 
Arrian (lib. IV* c. xxiii, L 2) T which must be identified 
with a river joining the Kbphes higher up its 
course* viz. that which is formed by the junction 
of the Alishang and the Alingar. The Enaspia of 
tire latter writer (lib. IT. e. xsiv p 1) is probably 
only an altered form of KhoaepGs. 

The identification of the Kdphfis and its nu¬ 
merous affluents hae been a subject that has 
much exercised the pens of the learned. They are 
now unanimous in taking the I<nph£s to be the 
K&bul river* fl but there arc still some important 
points on which they differ. In the foregoing 
notice I have adopted aa preferable the views of 
Saint-Martin [Etude, pp + 2fj—34): Vonf. Lassen, 
In<L Alt, voL IXIi pp. 127-8 j Wilson* Ariana 
A a Ugm, pp. 238—1 SB. B enfey ’ s Ind ie% pp. 44— 
4th Ouimkigham* Qeog. ofAnc, India, pp. 37* 38. 

Souaatos All the authorities are at one in 
identifying the Souastoa with the Swfit river—the 
principal tributary of the Lundfii or river of 
Pafijkora (the Gaiiri of Sanskrit), which is the 

” Bunnell, identified it with the Gomul and L Aaville 
with the Argaucl&b. 




\mt of the great affluents that the KAbul rivet re- 
ocives from the ca^t before it falls into the Indus. 
The Souaetos, though a. small stream* is yet of old 
renown* being the Svdfci of the Yedie hymn al¬ 
ready quoted* and the Suv&stu of the Mahdbhd- 
rata (YI, ix, $33), where it is mentioned in con¬ 
junction with the Gaurl. Its name figures also 
in the list of Indian rivers which Arrian (Indika, 
see, 4) has preserved from the lost work of Mega- 
sthenes . Here it is mentioned in conjunction with 
the Malamantos and the Garoia, which latter is 
of course the GaurL Arrian thus makes the 
Scmastos and the Goiiraios to he different rivers, 
hut in another pas sage of his works (Andb, lib. IT, 
c, xxv) Ire seems to have fallen into the mistake 
of making them identical. It is surprising, as 
Lassen baa remarked, that Ptolemy should notice 
the Souastos, and yet say nothing about the 
Garoia, especially as he mentions the district of 
'Goryaia, which ia called after it, and ns he must 
have known of its existence from the historians 
of Alexander. He has also, it may be noted, 
placed the sources of the Souastos too far north. 

The five great rivers which watered the region of 
the Part jab bear the following names in Ptolemy: 
Bidaspes, Saafulabal* Adris orBhonadiSjBibnsiaaiid 
Zaradroe, This region in early times was called 
the country of the seven rivers—S&pta Sin dim, 
a name which, as Sir H, Bawliuson has pointed 
out* belonged primarily to the seven head streams 
of the Oxns. As there were only five large streams 
in the locality in India to which the name was 
applied, the number was made up to seven by add¬ 
ing smaller affluents or lower branches of combined 
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streams, to which how names were given. The 
Yedie Aryans, however, as Mr, Thomas remarks, 
could never aabsfactonly make up the snored seven 
without the aid of the eomparativoly insignificant 
Sarasvtiti, a river which no longer exists. These 
rivers are notably erratic, having more than once 
changed their bed ahidrYe&ic times, 

B i d a sp 08 This is now the Jholum or river of 
Rehab, the im/st western of the five rivers, It drains 
the whole of the valley of Kaimir, and empties 
into the Akciduds or Ohen&b, Ptolemy, however, 
calls their united stream ihf Bidaspes, By the 
natives of Kasmir it is called the Bedaafca, which 
is but a slightly altered form of its Sanskrit name 
the Yitastft, meaning 1 widespread/ The classical 
writers, with the sole exception of our author, 
call it the Hydasptb, which is not so close to the 
original m his Bidaepcta. It was on the left bank 
of this river that A lexamlcr defeated Forest and 
built (cm the battle-field) the city of Nik&iu. in 
com memo ration of his victory. 

S and aba 1 is an evident mistake of the? 
copyist for Santktbuga, The won! in this 
collected form la a close tftinsliterathm of 

CJiandnibbfiga {hmae porth), one of the Sanskrit 
names of the River Chemib. Xu the Yedie hymn 
which has been quoted it is called the Amkiu, 

’ dark-coloured/ whence the name given to it 
)>y the Greeks in Alexanders time, the Akeaiji£s< 
It is said that the followers of the great con¬ 
queror discerned an evil onion in the mime of 
Ch&ndrubh&gil on account of its near similarity 
to their (iw;i word Andrnpfui'/o.i or Ale&an- 
droph'Uf03, ' dovourer of Alexander' and heuqe 
It o 
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preferred calling it. by the more ancient of its 
two names. It its the lariat of all t he streams 
of the Paechanada, Vigno says that Chanda l- 
bliaga is the name of a small hike from which the 
river issues, Pliny has distorted the form Cham 
dabaga into Oauiabru or (,'untaha (lib. YI t £■ 
Accordiug to the historians of Alexander the 
confluence of this river with tlie HydaBpes produc¬ 
ed. dangerous rapids, with prodigious eddies and 
loud roaring waves, but accord lug to burn os 
their account are greatly exaggerated. In 
Alexander's time the Abo sines joined the Indus 
near tJchh, hut the point of junction is now much 
lower down. 

The A dr is or Rho uadis is the Eavt, a. 
con fhien i of t be A k esin jte* but accordmg to Pto)em y 
of the Bidaspeg. Tito name Ravi, is an abridged 
form of the Sanskrit A A avail, It is called by 
Arrian (JMab- lib-: VI, c. viiij, the HydrAtA, and 
by Strabo (lib. XV, c. i, 21) the Hyaroti&s. Arrian 
(I)bdik. see. 4} assigns to it three tributaries—the 
Kyphosis, the Saranges and Netidros- Tins is 
not Quito correct, as the Hyphnsis joins the 
Akesine^ below the jo notion of the Hydraotes. 

The Ri basis is the river now called theBeiafl* 
the Yipfisa of Sanskrit. This word ** YipA&l ” 
means *imeorded/ and the river is said to have 
been so called because iit destroyed the cord with 
which the sage Yasishfcha had intended to hang 
himself. It is called the Hypbasis by Arrian 
(Anab. lib. YT. c. viiij. and Diodorus (lih, XVTI, 
c, xciii), the Hypasis by Pliny (lib, Y.IJ, e. xvii, 
20) and Curtins (lib. IX* e, i), and the Hypanis by 
Strabo (lib. XY* o* i* 17) and some other writers 
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It falls into the ^at&dru, It was the river wliEnli 
marked the limit of AiesitudeTte ad vaults into India, 


27. Sources of 

tlio River 


Zarairoa 

.132° 

3S° 

Confluence of the 

1C flii and 


Indite ...... 

.124° 

31° 

Confluence of the 

Kfia, and 


Souostoa 

.122°30' 

31° 40' 

Confluence .of the 

Zuradroa 


and Inti us . 


30° 

Confluence of the 

Zarad roa 


and Bid&sp&j..... 

. 

30° 

Confluence of tho 

Zarad roa 


and Pi baste 

.131° 

M° 

Confluence of the 

BidaspSs 


and Adi'is . 

__.12iT 30' 

31° 30' 

Confluence of the Bidasp&a 


and Samlabal .. 

..120° 40' 

32° 40' 


Th& ZaraAros te the Sutluj, the most 
easteriy' or Lho live rivers, It is culled in. Sanskrit 
the ^iitadm, Le„ jUmnr/ in a hundred {branches). 
Pliny (lik YI,c, xviboalls it the tlesyd1 us r Z&drades 
is another reading of the name in Ptolemy. The 
Safclaj, bofWo Joining the Indus* receives the Ohe- 
nab, and so all the -vatera of the Paaohanada, 
With regard to the nomenclature and relative* 
importance of the rivers of the Pan, (lib the 
follo wing remarks of Y. tie Saint-Muriin may be 
cited— 

M As regards the Kypliask, or more correctly 
the Hypawis, the extended upplieutien of this 
uaaj • till the stream* approaches the Indus, la 
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contrary to notions winch we draw from 
Sanskrit (sources, according to whijph the Yipftsa. 
loses its Ultimo iu the Satadra (Satlaj), a river 
which is otherwise of greater importance than the 
Yipjfej^ -Nevertheless the assertion of our author 
hy itself points to a local notion, winch is oontilin¬ 
ed by a passage in the chronicles of Sindh, where 
the name of the Brink which in the form of the 
Sanskrit VipadA in Mosahn&n authors and in 
actual use, is equally applied to the lower course 
of tho Satlaj till it unites with the CbeiiAb not 
far from the Indus* Arrian, more exact hero, or 
at least more .circumstantial than Strabo and the 
other geographer®, informs us that of all the group 
of the Indus affluents the AkosmSs wns the most 
considerable* It was the AkesmGs which carried 
to the Indus the combined waters of the Hydas- 
p6a of the Hydni&tes and of the Kyphosis, and 
each of those streams lost its name in uni ting 
with the Akesin&s (Am Anab lib. YI, c. V). This 
view of the general hydrography of the Panj&b 
is in entire agreement with facts, and with the 
actual nomenclature. It is correctly recognized 
that the Chen fib is in effect tho most considerable 
stream of the Fanj&b, and its name successively 
absorbs the imui i s of the Jhelam, the BAvi, and. 
the Gh&rra. or lower Satkij, before its junction 
with the Indus opposite MittankSt. Ptolemy 
hero differ* from Arrian and the current ideas on 
the subject. With him it is not the Akeemi£$ 
(or, as ho calls it, the pSundabala for Sandabaga) 
which carries to the Indus tin? waters of the 
PanjAb. It is the Bidaspos (YitaaatA). Ptolemy 
departs again in another point from the nomcn* 





d&tuve of tlio historians who preceded him in 
applying to the Gbarra or lower S&tlnj the name 
of Zaradros, and not, m did Arrian (hat of Ky- 
pasis, Zadadros h the Sutttdrf or &xtei,ilrti of 
the Sanskrit nomenclature, a name winch com¬ 
mon usage since fchq Mtisdmiln ascendancy hag 
strangely dinfigiired into Satlaj. .No mention is 
made of fife river La the jui-moira relating to the 
expedition of Alexander, and Megasthenes, it 
would appear, was the first who mado its existence 
known. The application moreover of the two 
names of ZadadroH and Bihu^is to the united 
current of the ^utadru and the Yipasd is justified 
by the usage equally variable of the natives along 
the banks, while in the ancient Sanskrit writings 
thciWadru goes, && in Ptolemy, to join the Indus. 
It may be added that certain particularities hi the 
texu of Arrian and Ptolemy suggest the idea that 
formerly several arms of the Hyphasis existed 
which went to join, it may be, the Rydraofde, or, 
it may be, the lower A ketones above the principal 
confluent of the Kyphosis, an idea which the 
actual examination of the locality appears to con¬ 
firm. Tliis point merits attention because the 
obscurities Or apparent contradictions in the text 
of the two authors ■would here find an cosy ex¬ 
planation* (pp, 129431, also pp* d9d- t02), 

Junction of the K 6a and In d us — Ptolemy 
fixes the point of junction in latku.de 31°, but 
the real latitude is 33° 54'* Here the Indus is 
872 miles distant from its source, and 942 miles 
from the sea. The confluence takes place amidst 
numerous rocks and is therefore turbulent and 
attended with great noise* 


I 
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Junction of the 7 j a r a d r o s and I n el n $;— 
Ptolemy fixeg this great jauction in, latitude 30°, 
the real latitude being however 2S D 5f/. It takes 
place about B miles below Mitankot, at a distance 
of about 49i) miles below the junction with the 
Kabul River* 

Divarication of the Indus towards Mt. 
Vi n di p n 1 The Indus below its junction with 
the KAbul river frequently throws out branches 
(e.g. tbe Hara) which join it again before reaching 
theyea, and to such branches!? tolemy gives the name 
oi$KTfyo 7 raL ** It is doubfcf ul /’ Sain t-Mar tin observes, 
M whether Ptolemy had formed quite a clear idea 
of this configuration of the valley, anti had always 
distinguished properly the affluents from the 
branches, Tims one does not quite precisely see 
what he means by the express ion which ho 
frequently employs /) w^yt) rijs &crpOTj}tf. What 
ho designates thereby must he undoubtedly 
the streams or currents which descend from the 
lateral region, and which come to lose them selves 
in the brandies of the river. But the expression, 
which is familiar to him, is not the less ambiguous 
and altogether improper ”r^(jb «35n ) The brunch 
here mentioned* Lassen (Ind, AIL voL III, pp, tdl, 
129) takes tube the Xjavairf river. *’Ptolemy/* 
he says, (t in contradiction to fact makes a tribu¬ 
tary flow to it from tlie Vindhya Mountains, 
His $m*r is without doubt occasioned by this, 
that the Lav aid river, which hm its source in 
the Arnvali chain falls into the salt lake, the 
Rin or Irina, into which also the eastern arm of 
the Indus discharges.** 

Divarication of the I n d u s into A r a k h 0 s la 


Lassen (voh III, p, 128), takes this to be the 
Gomal rather than the Korimi fiver. These 
rivers are both mentioned in the Yedho hjmn, 
Where the former appears as the Gomati and the 
latter as the Kriumi: 

Branch of the K 6 a towards the Parr) p a n G 
sadai:—This is probably the upper Koph&n, 
which joins the Koa pfrunfir river) from Kabul. 

Divarication of the I n d n a towards the A r b i fc a 
mountains:—Between the Lower Indus and the 
river called anciently the Arabia or Arbis, was 
located a tribe of Indian origin called variously 
the Anddi, the Arbies, the Arabifcao, the Ambrifae 
and the Arbiti. There can he no doubt therefore 
that by the Arbitu Mountains Ptolemy designates 
the range of hills in the territory of that tribe, 
now called the HA la Mountains. Towards the 
northern extremity of this range the Indus 
receives a tributary called the Gandava, and this 
we may take tn he what Ptolemy calls tlie di¬ 
varication of tlie Indus towards the range. It 
may perhaps, however, be the Western Kura that 
is indicated. * 

Divarication of the Indus into the Pai;o- 
p a n i s a d a I;—To judge from the figures in the 
table this would appear* to he a tributary of the 
Indus joining it from the west a little above its 
junction with the Xoa or KAbnl river. There is, 
however, no stream, even of the least note, answer¬ 
ing to the description. 

28, J) i varicnf ion (tfWpori?) from the Indus 
miming towards M t. Qtimdioiil2l3° 2d Q 30' 

Tho source of (r li hn tary joi n- 

ing) the Divarication ..127° 


27 ° 



Divarication of the lad ns 

towards Ar&kh&ia ...121° 30' 27° 30' 

Divarication of the Kua to¬ 
wards the Faro pan. isudai ,,,121° 30' 33° 

The source of (tributary join¬ 
ing} the Divarication .,,...115° 24° 30 / 

Divarication of the Indus to¬ 
wards the Arbita Mount uinsl 17° 25° 10^ 

Divarication of tho Indus 
towards tho Paropauisadai. 124° 3C Y $J° 20 r 
Divarication of tlio Indus into 
the Sagapa mouth . t . _ „ .113° 40' 23° 15' 

From tHe Sagapa into the 

Indus.... Ill 6 21° 30' 

Divarication of tho Indus into 
the Khrysoun. (or Golden) 

month ..„..J12°30' 22* 

Di variea fcio n of the Indus iuto 

the Khariphon mouth.113° 30' 0. 20' 

From the Khadphoh to the 
Sapara „. 112° 2F 45' 

DiyaricatioTi of the same 
River Khariphon into the 

Sabalaessu mouth,.. ,..113° 21° 20 ' 

Divarication from the River 
Ivliariphon into the L(Vu- 

bare mouth .. i(f 21° 40' 

20, Of the streams which join the Ganges 
the order is this :— 

Sources of the River Dia- 


mouna 


134° 3Ct 36' 
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Sources of the Ganges itself*. J36° 
Sources of the River Sambos 140° 
Junction of the Diamonua 


31° 

36® 


and Ganges ...,136° 


...,136° 3# 


(junction of the Sambos and 
Gauges.*.. 


136 ° 30 ' 


* Ptolemy’s description of the G a n g e y is Very 
meagre els compared with his description of the 
Indus* He mentions by name only 3 of it# 
affluently, although Arrian (quoting from Megas- 
tflen&a) Enumerates no fewer than. 17, and Pliny 
1 A The lati tude of its source, Q a u g o t r I, which 
ie In. the territory of Gai’hwaJ, ia 80° 54^ or more 
tlianG degrees further south than its position zw 
given in the table* The name of the river, the 
G a ii g is supposed to be from a root gam, 4 to 
go, 1 reditejioated, and therefore to mean the 
4 Go-go. 1 The tributaries mentioned by Arrian 
are these ; the fCaiims, Eraimoboas, Kossoanos, 
Sonos, Sittokatis, Solomutis, KondokhutesSmubos, 
Magon, Agorams, Omaiis, KommenaBos, Kh- 
kouthis, Andomatis, Amyatis, Oxymagm and the 
EiThenysis, The two added by Pliny are the Fri- 
nas and Join&nes- Rogjirdtiig those names the 
following remarks may bo quoted from rule 
" Among rivers, some of the most difficult names 
are m the list which Pliny and Ait tan have taken 
from Megaathenos, of affluents of the Gauges. 
This list was got apparently at Palibothra. (Patna), 
itnd if streams in the vicini ty of that city occupy an 
undue space in the list, this is natural Thus 
Magon a, and Errhonysis,— Mohana and TSTiraujana, 
join to form the river flowing past Gaya, famous 
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in Buddhist legend undor the second name. The 
navigable Prinas or Pinna* is perhaps Fimy&, 
now Jpflnptin, one of the same cluster. Shims 
instead of being a duplicate of Erannoboas, may 
bv a bmncli of the Oayft river, still called Sc me 
.Audoimitis flowing from the Mhdiuudmi, w.> 
u Mmdkmnles” is perhaps the Andhra, ono o£ 
the names of the Chnudau river of 
Kamas* navigable, is not likely to bo the Kon of 
Btmddlkharid, the old form of which as Karri avail t 
but more probably the Kayftna or KoMna of 
Goiukhpftr. It is now a tributary of tlio lower 
Oh%rA but the lower course of that river has 
shifted much, and the map suggests that; both the 
ftapti [Bolomati* of Lassen) and Kaytomayhave 
entered the Ganges directly-” Tor the identifica¬ 
tion of the other rivers in the list see my article 
in the Xndjkm Antiquary, vel. V, p. 33L 

Slump tnui:“ In tins it m easy to to cognize 
the YamunA the river which after passing 
Dehli, Mathura, Agdi, and other places, joins the 
Ganges, of which it is the largest affluent at 
AllidmbM. It rises from hot springs u-niut 
Himalayan snows, not far westward from the 
sources of the Ganges. Arrian singularly enough 
has omitted it from his list of the Ganges affluent)** 
hut it is no doubt the river which he subsequently 
m cations as the J o b a r e a and winch Bows, lie says, 
through the country of the ScniruBeucu, an Indian 
tribe possessing two large cities, MetHora i\n& 
Kloisobara (Krkiraapura f) Pliny (lib. VL, c. x\x) 
calls II the Jomanes, and states that it flown into the 
Ganges through the Paiibotlm, between the towns 
of hlutliora unci Ckrysobara (Kriblutapuru ?) Tlie 
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flanges at its junction with the Jarcmft and a 
third but imaginary river the Samvnti, 

whirli i* HUpposed to join it underground is called 
the Tvi v cu i, $$* f triple plait* from the inter- 
mingling of the throe streams, 

S a r a ho a — Hus is the great river of Kdsahi, 
that is new called the Sarayu or Sarjo T anrl also the 
Gieirghara or Gbogra. It vises in tko Him&teyae,- 
a little to the north-east of the sources of the 
Gangland joins that river on its left ride in 
latitude *de° 46', a little above the junction of 
the bon with their united stream. Ciimimgham 
regards the Solonaatis mentioned in Avrkm's list 
of the tributaries of the Ganges ns lxnng him Sarny u 
under a dlteront name, but Lassen takes it to he 
the RnptL a large abluent of the same river from 
Gorakhpur. The name.lie think*,is a translitera¬ 
tion or rather abbreviation ol‘ Sarawak, the name 
of a city of KG*ala mentioned by JCaJicUtsa. The 
river oil which the city stood is nowhere mention¬ 
ed, but its name was in all probability the same as 
that of the city (Iftd. Mi , voL 31, p. 071). 

Mouth of the River S b a —Tin . river can bo no 
other than the S6n (the Sbnos of Arrian's list) 
which falls into the Ganges about 16 miles above 
Patna in l&k 25° 37b It rises in Gdndwana in 
the territory of N&gjjur. on the elevated table¬ 
land of Amavakniifcaku, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
the s o u roe of the hT arm a d&, It would appear t h at 
in formei* times It joined the Gauges in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Patna, the modem 
representative of the Puli ho thru or Palimbofcbra 
up the classical writers. The lab of the source is 
SfMl'j in PUdenty 28 p . 
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30- Divarication from the Ganges towards 
Fhe Onindfan range to the mouth of tlia River 

SOa ....136° IV 31° 4 iV 

The sources of the river ...131° 23° 

Divarication of the Ganges 
towards the Onxenton rangfcd42° 28° 

Tho sources of the divarication 137° 23° 

Divarication from the Ganges 
into the Ramby scm Itfoixthl46° 22 J 

Divarication from the Ganges 

into the Pseudostomos ,..,..146° 30' 20° 
Divarication from the Gan- 

ges Into the Anti bold Mouth 14G° 30' 21° 

Divarication from the Kamby- 
mn River into the Mega 

Mouth.* ■ ■ * * .14Sf 20* 

Divarication from the Meg* 

Mouth into the Kaipbdri- 

khon Mouth.-.145° 30' 19° 30' 

The divarication towards the Out exi t o n 
range “—"By this unnamed river, ns Lassen has 
pointed out ( T>ul. Alt-,, vol. Ill* pp. 3.30, I-D) 
Ptolemy must have meant the D harmed ay a of the 
Hindus, although he has assigned far too high a 
latitude for its junction with the Ganges, 28° 
instead of only 22° 13'. It is, however, the only 
considerable stream which flows to the Ganges 
from the Bear Mountains, It passes Ram pur h 
mid Bardhwan, and joins the Bughli not far from 
the sea, a little to the east of Tamluk. It is 
comm only called the Damuda River. 

The mouths of the Ganges In addition to 






the ye til arks already mad£ regarding these mouths 
1 may here quote a passage from Wilford on this 
topic: '* Ptolemy's description/’ he says (Asiat* 
Researches, voL XIV. pp, 4-04-0) <( of the Delta of 
the Ganges is by no means a bad one, if we reject 
the latitudes and longitudes, which I always do, 
ancl adhere solely to his narrative, which is plain 
enough, He begins with the western branch of 
the Ganges or Bh&gir&tht, and says that it sends 
one branch to the right or towards the west, 
and another towards the east, or to the left. 
This takes place at Trivtmi, so called from three 
rivers parting, in three different directions, and it 
is a most sacred place, The branch which goes 
towards the right is the famous Sarasvat£; and 
Ptolemy says that it flows into the Hamby son 
month, or the mouth of the Jelasor river, called 
in Sanskrit SaktimatS, synonymous with Kanibn 
or Kamhuj, or the river of shells. This commu- 
nication does not exist, but it was believed to 
exist, till the country was surveyed. This branch 
sends another arm, says our author, which affords 
a passage into the great month, or that of the 
BMgtrathl or Ganges. This supposed branch is 
the BOpptndrayana, which, if the Sarasvati ever 
flowed into the Kambyson mouth, must of course 
have sprung from it, and it was then natural 
to suppose that it did so. M, D’Auville has 
brought the Sarasvati into the Jelasor river in 
his maps, and supposed that the communication 
took place a little above a village called Pant on, 
and if we look into the Bengal Alias, we shall 
perceive that during the rains, at least, it is 
possible to go by water, from Hughli, through 
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the SafasV&tf, and many other rivers, to within 
a low miles of Dim ton, and tlu> JelasOr river. 
The river, which according to Ptolemy branches 
out towards the oast, or to the left, and gbes 
into the Kam bur than mouth is the Juumd, culled 
jn Bengal Jubunfi. For the Ganges, the Jtminft 
and the Smusvati unite at the Northern Tnvdijt 
or ALblMb&d, and jj&rt after wards at this Trivdni 
near Hugliii . . , called in the spoken diale cts 
Terboiu. Though the Jumnft falls into the Kam« 
bntikaa mouth, it does by no means form it; for 
it obviously derives its name from the KmnbMAjA 
or Kanibaraka river, as I observed before. 
Ptolemy says that the Ganges sends tm arm 
towards the east or to the left, directly to the 
false mouth or Harinngha&t&. , From tills springs 
another branch to Antibold, which of course 
is the Dhftkkil branch called the Fadm4 or 
l 1 uddugangd. This is u mistake, but of no great 
consequence, as the outlinea, remain the sumo. 
It is the Puddil or Dhfikkft branch, which sends an 
arm into the HaidnagbattSu The branching out is 
near Has Li and Komnrk&lli, and under various 
appellations it goes into the llariBagliuttu 
month- 

Besides the tributaries of the Ganges already 
mentioned. Ptolemy refers to two others which it 
receives from the twinge of Bdpyrrhoa. These are 
not named, but one h certainly the Eau&ikf and the 
other ough t to be either the Gaiidaki or t he Tiahl 

3h And of the other rivers tbo positions 

are thus : 

The source# of the River If a- 

made# in the Quindiou range! 27^ 20" 3l>' 


tiow 4°’ 
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The bend oE the river at 

Seri] mla .......11 G° 30' 

Its confluence with the River 

Mophis .>.115° 

32. Bo lire es of the River 
Kanagouna from tlieOuindion 

range ....132° 

Where it bifurcates into lito 

Goaris and Rind a .114° 

33. So urces of the Psenclo|[4 

tomos from the Betti go range-123° 
The point where it turns.11S° 30' 

34. Sources of the River 
Baris in the Betti go range ...127° 
Sources of tho River Solon 

in the Bdttigl range.127° 

T1 to J»oin t w here it turns. it 24° 

3o. Sources of the River 
KhabflroB. in tho AdeisafcLros 

..>.132° 

36. Sources of the River 

Tyna in thu^ Oroudian (or 
Arouedan) Mountains .. , ,133° 

37. Sources of the River 
Mai solos m the sit mo moo n- 

t«ins .,....134° 30' 

38. Sources of the River 

Mhmla in the same moun¬ 
tains .*,....136° 30" 

SiK Sources of the River 
Toutidis in the Ouxentou range .137® 


22 ° 

18° SO' 

26 ° 30 ' 
16° 

21 ° 

m ib' 

26° 30" 

20° 30" 
18° 

22 ° 

17* 

17° 30' 

16° 30" 
22° 30" 













- Nwtfsrfc. 
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40, Sources of the River 
DO^aron in the same range ,,440° 84° 

41* Noumea of the River 

Adamas in the same range .. *142° 24° 

These rivers have been all already noticed, 
with the exception of the Hdphia. This* is 
now the Miiht, a considerable river which hows 
into the Golf of Kh&mbafc at its northern extre¬ 
mity at a distance of about 35 miles north from 
the estuary o£ the Narmftda, Ptolemy is in error 
in making the two rivers join each other. The 
Mdphia Is mentioned in the Periplus as the M a i s. 
In this list the spelling of the names of two of 
the rivers of Orissa has been slightly changed, the 
Manada into Manda and Tyudis into Toundls. 

Ptolemy proceeds now {followivy as much us 
possible the order already observed) to give a list 
of the different territories and peoples of India 
elassfjicd according to the river-bmim t toiler 
with the towns belonging to each territory mid 
each peojde (§§42“ , 9o), and closes the ehttpt's t 
laj wimtiofmg the small islands that lay adjacen t 
to the coast . He begins with the basin of the 
K6phis i part of which he had already described 
in the Gth Book* 

42, The order of the territories in this divi¬ 
sion (India intra Gangem) and o£ their cities 
or villages is as follows:— 

Below the sources of the K6a are located the 
hambataij and their; mountain region extends 
Tipward.fi to that o£ the Komodai, 



Below those of the I ados arc the Daradrai, 
in whose country the mountains are of surpass 
iug height. 


Below the sources of the Biel asp® a and of the 
Baudabat and of the Aclris is Kaspeiria. 

Below the sources of the Bibasis and of the 
Zumdros and of the Di amoima and of the 
Ganges is Kyliudrine, and below the Lamb at ai 
and SomsfAnd is G dry aim 

Ptolem/s description of the regions watered 
by the K o p b e nand its tributaries given here and 
in the preceding book may well shake us with 
surprise* whether wo consider the great oopioua- 
ne^ of its details, mH the way in which its parts 
Jmve been connected and arranged* It is evident 
that he was' indebted for his materials here chiefly 
b> native sources of information and itineraries of 
merchants or caravans, mui that he did net much 
consult t he records, whether historical or geogra¬ 
phical, of Alexanders expedition, else he would net 
hav<* failed to mention such places jus Alexandria, 
under Kaukasos, Mussaga, Nysa* B&mujj the rock 
Aornost and other localitiesmade memorable by 
that expedition. 

In describing the basin of the Kdphen he 
divides it into two distinct regions—the high region 
and the lower* a distinction which had been made 
by the contemporaries of Alexander. The high 
region formed the country of the Far op an;. 

: a d a 1, and t his Ptolemy has described in the fsth 
'chapter of the 6th Book, He now describes the 
U a 



lower region which f be regards as a part of Imttrt. 
(V. Saint-Martin, Mude, pp, @2*3), 


The Lambatw i were the inhabitants of the 
district now called Luiiiglmn, a small territory 
lying along the northern bank of the K&bul river 
bounded on the west by the Almgur and Eun&r 
rivefa, and on the north by the snowy mountains. 
Lamglmn was visited in the middle of the 7th 
century by Hiuen Triang, who calls it Lau-po* 
and notes that its distance eastward from Kapi- 
sene, to winch before his time it had become 
subject, was 600 U (equal to 100 miles). The 
name of the people is met with in the Mahd- 
bhdrata and in the Paurd\nk lists under the form 
Lamp&ka- Cunningham would therefore correct 
Ptolemy** Lambah&i to Lambagai l>y the slight 
change of r for T, A ntimite account of this 
little district is given m the Memoirs of the Em~ 
perov Baber, who states that it was called after 
Lamecli, the father of Noah; The Dirfioiwry of 
HemaeLnndra, which mentions the Lampaka, 
gives as another name of the people that of the 
Muranda, Their language is Pushtu in its basis. 
(Bee Cunninghams ileog. of A nc. India, pp, 42-3 ; 
Baint-Martin, Etude, pp. 71-5; also Ids L'Asie 
Central t p. 48; Lassen, Irul. Alt., vol I, p. 422. 

SQuasi6 n § designates the basin of the 
Souastos, wliieh, as haa already boon noticed* h* 
the river now called the river of Swfrt. The full 
form of the name ia ^ubhavastu, which by the 
usual mode of contraction becomes SubU&stti 
or Suvaatu, Scuastene ia not the indigenous 
name of the district, but one evidently formed for 
it by the Greeks. It is the country now inhabited 


by the warlike tribes of the Yitzofzais which, 
appears to have been called in ancient times with 
reference to the rich verdure and fertility of its 
valleys' tXdy&n^ that is, 4 a garden 1 or * park.’ It 
was visited by Hiiien Taiang, who calls* it the 
kingdom of XUchangma. 

The I> a r a dra i;—Ptolemy lias somewhat dis¬ 
figured the name of these lmoimtainocrs, who are 
mentioned in the Mahdblulrata and in the Chro- 
7i wle of it a£mir as the Darada. They inhabited, 
the mountain region which, lay to the east of the 
Inimbutai and of Souaatcao, mid to the north 
of the uppermost part of the course of the Indus 
along the north-west frontier of Kaarmr, This 
was tho region made so famous by the story of 
the gold-digging ants first published to the west 
by Horodotos (lib, in, c. cii), and afterwards 
repeated by Megustlienes, whose version of it is. 
to be found in Strabo (lib. XT, c. i, 14) and 
in Arrian's Indiha (see, 15) and also in Pliny 
(lib. YI, c. xxi and lib. XI, c. **xvi). The name 
of the people in Strabo is Derdai, in Pliny 
Dsirdae, and in Dionys. PeriSg. (v. USS) Bardanoi. 

J iu ir country still bears their name, being Called 
Par d i shin, The Sans k rit word darad among o t her 
meanings has that of * mountain. 1 As the regions 
along the banks of the Upper Indus produced gold 
ol a good quality, which found its way to India 
and Persia, and other countries farther west, it has 
been supposed that the Indus was one of the four 
rivers ofParudiso wentioxiedin the book of G tmesis^ 
viz., t he Pfshony which eompasseth the whole land 
-:>f ffavil&h, where there is gold; and tW gold of that 
land is good, 1 ' Tins opinion has been advocated by 


scholars of high name and authority. Havihth 
they take to be in a much altered form, the Sans¬ 
krit rdvara, 1 a lake/ with reference perhaps 
to the lake in Tibet called M&misarovara, 
Boscztwfen* however, has pointed out that there 
was a river called the Pisauu. belonging to the 
region between Kineveh and Babylon, where he 
locates paradise, 

Kaspeiria:—The name and the position 
concur in indicating this to be the valley of 
K&smir, a name which, according hi Burnout, 
is a contraction of Kahjapaniirar which is 
thought with good reason to be the original 
whence came the Kaspapyros of the old Geographer 
Hekataios and the Kaspatyros of Hdrodotos (lib. 
Ill, e, cii) # who tells tis (lib. IV, e. xliv) that it was 
from the city of that name and from the Paktyikaas 
land that Sky la* the Karyandiau started on his 
voyage of discovery down E.hc Indus in order to 
ascertain for Darius where that river entered the 
sea, It cannot be determined with certainty 
where that city should he located, but there can 
he no good reason, m Wilson has shown (in opposi - 
lion to the views of W ilford, Heeren, Manner!, 
and Wahl) for fixing it on any other river than 
the Indus- fi We have no traces/' he says, "oft 
any such place as Ka&patyrus west of the Indus, 
Alexander and his general b met with no such city, 
nor is there any other notice of it in this direction. 
On the euat of the river we have some vestige of 
it in oriental appellations, and Kaspatyrua is con¬ 
nected apparently with Kaimir. The preferable 
reading of the name is Kasprt-pyruB, It ivas so 
styled by Hecat&ena, and the fdteratkmis probably 


;vn €rtTOi\ Now Kaiyapa-pur, the dLy of Kasyapa, 
is, according to Sanskrit writers, the original 
designation of Kuimir; not of the province of 
the present day, but of the kingdom in its palmy 
state, when it comprehended great part of the 
Paujilb, and extended no doubt m far as, if not 
beyond* the Indus/ 3 '—Ar ♦ Antiq., p, 1/7. 

In the time of Ptolemy the kingdom of Kasmir 
was the most powerful state in all India. The 
dominions subject to its sceptre readied as far 
south as the range of the Yindiiyas and embraced, 
together with the extensive mountain region 
wherein the great rivers of the Panj&b had their 
sources, a great part of the Panjab itself, find the 
countries which lay along the courses of the 
Janmft and the Upper Gauges. So much we 
learn from Ptolemy's description which is quite 
in harmony with what is to be found recor¬ 
ded in the Rdjahirahfjini, regarding the period 
which a little preceded that in which Ptolemy 
wrote—that the throne of Kasmtr was then 
occupied by a warlike monarch cubed Mdgbftva- 
hana who carried his conquests to a great distance 
southward (Rdjatar. vol. III, pp, 27 sqq,) The valley 
proper of Kasmfr was the region watered by the 
Biduspoe (Jiielum) in the upper pari, of its course* 
Ptolemy assigns to it also the sources of the 
SaaidaW (Chenftb) and of the Bhouadis (Eftvi) 
and thus includes within it the provinces of the 
lower XTimftlayan range that lay between Kasmir 
and the Satlaj, 

K y I i n d ri n o designated the region of lofty 
mountains wherein the Yip&M, the Satadni, the 
Jumna and the Ganges had their sources. The 
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inhabitants called Kuli nda are mentioned hi 
the Mi(ihdhhdrata in a long list there given of tribes 
dwelling between Hfon and Mmulara and upon 
the thiilodu river, under the shadow of the 
Bambu forests, whose kings presented lumps of ^ 
ankgold at the solemnity of the inauguration of 
Yudbribthira as universal emperor. Cunningham 
would identify Kylindrind with ri the aurient 
kingdom of Jilandkara which since the occupa¬ 
tion of the plains by the Muhammadans has been 
confined almost entirely to its hill territories, 
which were generally known by the name of 
K&ngm. after its most celeb rated fortress >” Saint- 
Martial, however, is Unable to accept this identifica¬ 
tion, A territory of the name of K n 1 u t a, which 
was' formed by the upper part of the basin of the 
TiJjASife and which may be included in the Kylin- 
drine of Ptolemy, is mentioned in a list of. the 
Vanik>u SathMfd Kukita was visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who transcribes 
the name X’iudu-to, a name which still exists 
under the slightly modified form of Koluta. (bee 
Lassen, Ind, Alt . vol. I, p. / 517; Wiled®, Ar. Antiq. 
p. 135 n.; Saint-Martin, Made, 217} Cunningham, 
Giiog, p|i- loh I*>8, 

Gory a i a designates the territory 7 traversed 
by the Gouraios or river of Gbor, which, as 
has already been noticed, is the affluent of the 
Kfibnl river now called the Landau formed 
by the junction of the liver of Paujhora and 
the river of Svr&t, Alexander on his march to 
India passed through Gbryaia, and having crossed 
the River Gouraios entered the territory of the 
Assakhnob The passage of the river is thus tie- 
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scribed by Arrian [Anab> lib. IV, c. xxvb “Alexander 
aiow advanced with a viuiv to attack the AseakA 
noi, and led his army through the territory of the 
Gotmuoi. He had great difficulty in crossing 
the Gouraios, the eponymous rivet 6 of the country, 
on account of the depth and impetuosity of the 
stream, and also because the bottom was so strewn 
with pebbles that the men when wading through 
could hardly keep their feet.” It can scarcely bo 
doubted that the Go undos is the Gauri mentioned 
in the 6th Book of the Mahdbhdrata along with the 
Suviistu and the Rampart a. Arrian; a notion that 
it gave its name to the country by which it flowed 
has been assented to by Lassen but has been contro¬ 
verted by Saint-Martin T who says (p, 38), <l the 
name of the Gouraioi did not come, as one w ould 
be iiLclincd to believe, and as without doubt the 
Greeks thought, from the river of Giu which 
watered their territory-; the numerous and once 
powerful tribe of Ghori, of which a portion occu¬ 
pies still to this day the same district, to the west 
of Uie LandaY, can advance a better claim to the 
attribution of the ancient classical name.” In a 
note to this passage he eay»{ ** Kur, with the 
signification of 4 river/ o our ant, is a primitive 
term common to most of the dialects of the Indo- 
Germanic family. Hence the name of Kur 
(Greek, K vpo$ t Ktp/W, Lat. Cyrus) common to 
different rivers of Asia, . . , This name (of 
( ihorts or Gfcrs) ought to have originally the 
signification of ‘mountaineers* 3 It is at least a 
remarkable fact that all the mountain region 
adjacent to the south of the Western Hindi!-k oh 
and its prolongation in the direction of Herat 
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have borne or still bear the names of Gtiv, Ghdi\ 
or Ghaur, Gurkftn, Gnijistiki, &e. Let ns add 
that gar ay o in Zend signifies * iiioimtams. 1 J> 

43, And the cities are these :— 

Kaisana ..*.*.120° 34° 20" 

Enrborana.... 1 s}i)° W 33° 40' 

06i'ya...*.,.*,122° 34° 45' 

Nagani or Ditmysopolis .,121° 45' $3° 

Drastoha .120° 30 y 32° 30 f 

.Kai s ana, Ba rborana and Dras t o k a 
are places unknown, but fie the same names occur 
iu the list of the*towns of the Faropaniaadul (lib, 
VI, c, xviii, 4) it is not improbable, asSainLMartin 
conjectures, that the repetition was not made by 
Ptolemy himself, but through a careless error on 
the part of some copyist of his works, Cunningham 
thinks that Di astoka may have designated a town, 
in one of the darm or 1 valley^ * of the Koh-Daman, 
and that Bahorana may be Parwfui, a place of yoiue 
consequence on the left bank of the Ghorband 
river in tho neighbourhood of Opiun or Alexan¬ 
dria Opium?, Kaieana he takes to be the Ornhana 
of Pliny (lib- YI, c. ixiii) according to whom it 
was situated at the foot of the Caucasus and not 
far from Alexandria, whilst according to Pto¬ 
lemy it was on the right bank of the Panjshir 
river. These data, ho says, point to Bogritm, which 
is situated on the right bank of the Panjshir and 
Ghorband rivers immediately at the foot of the 
Kohist&n hills, and within 6 miles of Opilii. 
Begritm also answ ers the description which Pliny 
gives of Car tana as Tetragonis> or the * square / 
for Masson, in his account of the ruins especially 
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notices some mounds of great magnitude, and 
accurately describing n square of considerable 
dimensions/ 1 A coin of Bu&atid4a has on it the 
legend Karlsiye Hagara, or city of Kami { Geog, 
of Anc. Ind^ px>. 26—29). 

G fl r y &;J — SamL'M at tin thinks that the position 
of this ancient city may be indicated by the situa¬ 
tion of Mola-gouri, a place on the right, or western 
l ank of the Biver Lan'dat, as marked in one of 
Court'a maps in the Jow\ Bmig, As, Soc,, rol. TUI, 
p, 3&). 

Ha ga r a or B i o u y s o p o 1 i a j— Lassen ha& 
identified this with N&nghenhar, the ^/agara- 
Mra of Sanskrit, a place mentioned under this 
name in the Paurdmk Geography* and also in a 
Buddhistic inscription thought to belong to the 
9th century which was found hi Behar, The city 
was visited by Hinen Tsiang, who calls it Na- 
kiedo-ho. It was the capita.! of a kingdom 
of the same name, which before the time of the 
pilgrim bad become subject to Kapithi, a state 
which adjoined it on the west. It® territory 
consisted of a narrow strip of land which 
stretched along the southern bank of the Kilbul 
river from about Jagdakik as far westward as the 
Khaibar Pass The city was called also Udyaiva- 
I j um, thai is, * the city of garden&/ and this name 
the Greeks, from some rosetu bianco in the sound 
translated into I)ion‘y so p o 1 i s (a purely Greek 
compound» signifying f the city of Dionysos/ the 
god of wine), with some reference no doubt to 
legends which had been brought from the regions 
of Paropumsos by the companions of Alexander. 
This name in a mutilated form is found iu- 
15 a 
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scribed on a medal of Picm ysios, one of the? 
Greek kings, who possessed tho province of what 
is now called Afgliamst&n in ?,he 2nd century li e, 
Some traces of the name of Bdyanapura 8till 
exist, for, as we learn from Masson, u tradition 
affirms that the city on the plain of J&MlfiMd was 
called A j i\ n u ” and tho Emperor Baher men¬ 
tions in his Memoir6 a place called Adbiapur, 
which, as the same author has pointed out, is 
now Bala-M.frh, a village distant about 33 miles 
westward from Jal&l&bikl near the banks of the 
Surkhrutb a small tributary of the K&biil river. 
As regards the site of N a g ar a h a r a, this was 
first indicated by Masson, and afterwards fixed 
with greater precision by Mr. Simpson, who haring 
been quartered for four months at Jalalabad 
during the late Afghan war took the opportunity of 
investigating the antiquities of the neighbourhood, 
which are chiefly o£ a Buddhist character. He 
has given an account of his researches in.a paper 
read before the Royal Asiatic Society, and pub¬ 
lished in the Society's Journal (Yob XIII, pp. 153 
—207). He there states that he found at a 
dtstance of 4 or 5 miles west from Jalalabad 
numerous remains of what must have been m 
ancient city, while there whs iu> other place in 
all the vicinity where he could discover such 
(narked evidences of a city having existed. The 
mi ins in question lay along the right hank of a 
stream called the- SurklAb, that rushed down 
from the lofty heights of the Sufaid-hob, and 
reached to its point of junction with the Kabul 
river. The correctness of the ideiitifteiiLmri he 
could not doubt, mm the word ‘ Nagmk, 


1 Nagiafat/ or 1 Magma* was still applied to 
the ruins by the natives on the spot, and since 
the site also fulfilled all the conditions which 
were required to make it answer to the descrip¬ 
tion of t he position of the old city as given by 
Hi s en Taking- (See Lassen, Ind. AIL, voi. 11, p. 
335; Saint-Martin; s Asw Centrals, pp.52 — 50; Cun¬ 
ningham, Gcog, of Anc. Ind., pp, 44r~«46; Masson, 
Various Journeys, vol. Ill, p, 104). 

44. Between the SouastoH and tho Indus 
tlio Oandarai and these cities : — 


IVokluia .....,. ] 23° r S2 a 

KjLulibi ..... ...124? # 33° 20' 


Tlie G mi d a r a iGandMra is a name of high 
antiquity, as it occurs in one of the Vodie hymns 
where a wife is represented m saying with re¬ 
ference to her husband, lt 1 shall always l>e fov 
him a Guiuth&ra owed” It is mentioned frequently 
in the MahdOhdrata and other post-Vcdie works, 
and from these we learn that it contained the two 
royal cities of T a k s h a s it a (Tamila) and P u s b - 
karflvEiti (Peakolaotis) the,former situated to 
the oast and the latter to the west of the Indus* 
It would therefore appear that in early times the 
Cr and baric territory lay on both sides of that river, 
though in subsequent times it was confined to the 
western side. According to Strabo the country 
of the Gaud ami, which ho culls Gauduriiia, lay 
between tlm Khoaap&a and the Indus, and along 
the Hirer Kophda. The name is not meat hand 
by any of the hifitodana of Alexander, hut it 
must nevertheless have been known to the Greeks 
as early us the times of Hekataios, who, ay. wo 
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learn from Stephanos of Byzaniion. rails Kaspa 
pyros a Gaud ark city, H^rosjStos mentions the 
Oandarioi (Bat'd; III, c. xci) who includes them 
in the 7th Satrapy ot Bavins, along with the? 
Satt^ydad; the Dadikai and the Apaiyfeu. In 
the days of A36ka and some of 7m immediate 
successors UandMm was om of the most 
flourishing seata of Rudd hism. It was fi^ooroingly 
visited both by Pu hiati and Hiuan Tyiang, who 
found, it to coxii'un in. a stilli of ruin many mo- 
nmuaiU of the past ascendancy of their faith. 
From data supplied by the narratives of those 
pilgrims Ctmamghaim has deduced m the Ixnm- 
daries of Gmilhftra, which they call Kieu-to-lu, 
on the west Baingli^Tt and Jal&l&bfcl, on the north 
the lulls of SwiU and Bunir, on the east the 
Indus, and on the south tho hills of KAlab&gh . 
,s Within tlioae limits/ 1 he observes, “ etool 
fcveral of tho most renowned places of ancient 
India, some celebrated in tho stirring history of 
Alexander’s exploits, and ojjiers famous in the- 
miraculous legends of Buddha, and in the sub¬ 
sequent history of Buddhism under the Inctu* 
-Scythian prince J&uiiehka.” (Geog oj Ind. f 
p H 49,) Opinions have niried much with regard 
to the position of the Gantlarioi. Reuneil placed 
“,he:u on llnivwcfliof Baktria in the province after” 
■words called Margiana* while Wilson (Ar, Aviiq., 
p, 1S1J took them to he the people south of the 
Himifhkdsh, from about the modern KandAMr 
to the Indus, and extending into the PanjSb and 
to Kasuiix. There is, however, no connexion be¬ 
tween the names of Ganduria and Kaiulnh&r. 

Pr ok lais ie the ancient capital of Gandktaa. 
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situated to the west of the Indus, which wag men¬ 
tioned in the preceding remarks under its Sanskrit 
name F u a h k a 1 & v a t i, which means f abounding 
in tho lotus. 1 Its name h given variously by the 
Greek Writers; asPeukuIaotis.Feukolaitis. Pcukelas, 
and Froklais, the last form being common to Pto ■ 
teiny with the author of the FeripMs. The first 
form is a transliteration of the P&li Pukhalaoti ■ 
like form Peukelas which is used by Arrian is taken 
by Cunningham to ho a close tmnscript of the 
PiUi Pukkala, and the Prokla'is of Ptolemy to 
be perhaps an attempt to give the Hindi name of 
Pokluir instead of the Sanskrit Fnshkara. Arrian 
describes' Peukelas as a very large and populous 
city lying near the Indus, and the capital of a 
prince called Aetea. Ptolemy defines its position 
with more accuracy, as being on the eastern hank 
cd the river of Sonus tone. The l 1 tripl'd* inf onus 
ua that it traded in spikenard of various kinds, 
and m kosfcus and bdellium, which it received 
from different adjacent countries for trausmis- 
flion to the coast of India. It has been identified 
with Hasfct-riag&r (i.e., eight cities ) which lies at 
a distance of about 17 miles from Pamsh&war 
(Pe&hd war) Perhaps , as Cunningham has s irggeat • 
ed, Hasht-nagar may mean not * eight cities' but 
* the city of Astasd 

Ha u 1 i b i It ia probable, ” says Cunningham, 
Pat Nautili h NLLlb, an important town which 
gave its name to the Indus; hut if so it is wrongly 
placed by PLidemy, as Nil fib is to the South of the 
KophtV’ (Gvchj. of Anc. Ind>> p. 48), 

4*0. Between the Indus and the Bidasp£fct 


towards the 1 mliig the Aran territory and 
these cities : — 

Ithngouros. ,.....,.125° 4?0' 33^ 2tY 

Tahiti ....*_125° B2° 15' 

Arsa represents the Sanskrit V rala, the 
name of a distinct which, according to Cunning¬ 
ham, is to bo identified with the modem district 
of Rash in Dhantiwar to the west of MuKufanV 
Md, and which included all the hilly country 
between the Indus and Kasmir as far south as 

the boundary ol. At&k- It was ‘visited by HLuen 
Tsiang, who calls it tf-k-shi and places it behveeu 
Taxi la and Khsnxvr. Pliny, borrowing from Me* 
gas thence, mentions a people belonging to these 
parte called the A r s a g a1 i t ao. The first part 
of the iifLine answers letter for letter to the name 
in Ptolemy, and the latter part may point to the 
tiljjjfc Ghilet or Crhilghit, the Guh&kta of Ssmski|jbS 
{Y. Saint-Martin, Ancle, pp. SiVlO), liras a is 
mentioned in the Mahubhurata and once and 
again in the JldjittctA'cmgini . 

It h a gonvoBThe Ithagonroi arc mentioned 
by Ptolemy (lib. VI, c. xti) its a people of Sdrikti, 
neighbouring on the lysod ones and Throii.noi. 
Saint-Martin takes them to he the Dagora ov 
Dangers* one of the tribes of the Dnradus. 

Taxi ala is gene rally written as Taxi la by 
the classical authors. Its haute in Sanskrit i© 
Tuk&ha-&ilil, a compound which moans f hewn rock 
or 1 hewn stone.* Wilson thinks it may have been 
bo called front its having been built of that ma¬ 
terial instead of brick or mud, like most other 
cities in India, but Cunningh;im pvtifcPB to ascribe 
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to the name a iegcndaiy' prighi, The Pfvll form of 
the name as found m a coppor-plate inscription 
is T n k h a ai 1 n, which sufficiently accounts for 
the Tiutili m Uu? Greeks, The city is described by 
An-inn [Anah, lib,Y, c. viii) as great and wealthy, 
md :ia tlio most populous that lay between the 
Indus and the Hydasp&s. Both Strabo and Hiiurn 
Tsiang praise the fertility of its soil, and the 
latter specially no tinea the number of its spring** 
and watercourses* Pliny calls it a famous city, 
and states that it was situated on a love) where 
the Jiille sunk down into the plains. It was 
beyond doubt one of the most ancient cities in 
fdl India, and is mentioned, in both of the great 
national Epics. At the time of the Mnkedpnian 
invasion it was ruled by a prince called Timles, 
who tendered a voluntary submission u! himself 
and his kingdom to the great conqueror- About 
80 years afterwards it was token by Asoku, the son 
of Vmduanra, who subsequently succeeded Ids 
father on the throne of Magadha and established 
Buddhism as the state religion throughout his 
wide dominions. In the early part of the 2nd 
century II0, it liad become a province of the 
Gneoo-Baktrian monarchy. It mon changed 
masters however, for in 126 B.Oi the fade-Sky- 
tliiaii Sue or Abars acquired it by conquest, and 
retained it in their hand© till it was wrested from 
thorn by a different tribe of the same nationality, 
under the celebrated Kamshku, Near the middle 
of the fust century A* I). Apollonius of Tyana 
and his companion Demis arc said til llLlVl.' 
visited it, and described it as being about the 
oi/e of Nineveh, walled hte a Greek city, and as 
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tlic residence of a sovereign who ruled over what 
of old was the kingdom of Foros, Its streets 
were narrow, font well arranged, find such alto¬ 
gether ow reminded the travellers of Athene. 
Outside the walls w m a beautiful temple of 
porphyry, wherein was a shrine, round which were* 
hung pictures on copper tablets representing the 
feats of Alexander and Poms, (Prmulx’a Apol¬ 
lon. > pp, 13 sqq.) The next visitors we bear of 
weae the Chinese pilgnrns Fa-1 1 tan in 400 and 
Bitten T&iaag, first in 030, and afterwards in 613. 
To them, m to all Buddhists, the place was especi¬ 
ally interesting, ae it was the scene of one of 
Buddha’s most meritorious acts of alms-giving, 
when he bestowed bis very head in charity. After 
this we Lose sight altogether of Taxi la, and do 
not even know how or when its min was accom¬ 
plished, Ita fate is one of the most striking 
instances of a peculiarity observable in Indian 
history, that of the rapidity with which some of 
its greatest capitals have perished, and the 
completeness with which even their very names 
have been obliterated from living memory. Thai; 
it was destroyed long before the Muhammadan 
invasion may bo inferred from the fact that its 
name has not been found to occur iu any Mbiham^ 
tu udan author who has written upon India, even 
though his account of it begins from the middle 
of the tenth century, Even AUurhnb who was 
bom in the valley of the Indus, and wrote so 
early as the time of MahmOd of Ohftitul, makes 
no mention of the place, though his work abounds 
with valuable information on points of geogra¬ 
phy, The site of Tasila has been identified by 
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Cunningham, who hu# given atx account ol \m 
-^.pluratifum in his Ancient Oeo graph tj of India 
(pp. 104—121). The ruins, he says, cover an area 
of &h, srpiaic miles, and are more extensive move 
interesting, and in much better preservation than 
those of any other ancient place in the Fauj&b. 
These rams are at a place called SMlndhOn, 
which is just one mile from Kala-ka-serui, a town 
lying to the eastward of the Indus, from which it 
is distant a three days' journey. Pliny says only a 
two days’ journey, hut he under-estimated the 
distance between PcukelaOtie and Taxila, whence 
his eri*a\ 

' 46, Around the B Idas peg, the country of 
the P an do on o i, in which arc these cities 

Labaka ....1ST 0 30' 3# Iff 

SagakjOthenvko called Euthy- 

mWift.. *26*20' 32° 

Bohkephda .*2^30' 30° 20' 

Mmoujsa...124° 15' 30* 

The Country of the PandoouoiThe 
Tandya country here indicated is that which 
formed the original sent of the P& a (lavas or 
Lunar race, whose war with the Kauravaa or 
Solar race is the subject o£ the Mahdhhdfidit . k. 
The P&ndavaa figure not only in the heroic 
legends of India, hup also in its mil history*— 
princes of their line having obtained for them¬ 
selves sovereignties in various parts of the coun¬ 
try* in RAjputuiui, in the Ban jib, on the banks of 
ike Ganges, and the very south of the Penman hi. 
From a passage in the LalUnnishtra we learn that 
a t the t ime of the birth of BAkyamimiu Pain lava 
Id o 
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dynasty reigned %t Hnstimlpura. a city on the 
Upper Ganges, about rixfcy miles to the north-east 
of Dehli. Megnsthencs, aa cited by Pliny, men¬ 
tions a great P&ndava kingdom in the region of 
the Jarnnftj of which Ifltathurft was probably tlio 
capital. According to Rajpnt tradition the cele¬ 
brated VikraiuMibya, who reigned at Ujjain (the 
O f i fl u d of the Greeks) about half a century B. C., 
and whose name designates an epoch, in use 
among the lijndfls, was 4 Pandava prince. From 
the 8th to the 12th century of our ama Pa mlavas 
ruled in Indrapraetba, a city which stood on 
or near the site of Delhi When all this is con¬ 
sidered it certainly seems surprising, 713 Saint- 
Martin ka<i observed {Etude, 206 nO that the 
name of the Fund ns is not met with up to. the 
present time on any historic monument of tlie 
north of India except in two votive inscriptions of 
Buddhist a£i*>pas at Bhilsa* See also Jlhttle. 
pp. 205, 206, 

Dal) aka;-— 114 This is, perhaps/ 1 says the same 
author (p. 222), “fhe same place as a town of 
Ldhkot (Lavakoba in Sanskrit) which makes a 
great figure in the RAjput annals among the cities 
of the Panjab. but its position is not known for 
certain. Wilford, w© know not on what a uthority, 
bleutiiied it with Lfthoi% and Tod admits his 
opinion without examining it,” 

Sa g a 1 a, called also J0 n thyme d i a : — Sagaia 
or SfUagala. (as Arrian less correctly gives the 
mime) is the Sanskrit SJUcala or Sakala, which in 
its Prakrit, term corresponds exactly to the’ name in 
Pfcolurn y. T.ins eir y is uteri tio ned f req u sn fcly in bh o 
Makdbhdntia, from which we learn that it waa the 
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capital of the M a d v a nation, and lay to the west 
of the RAvL Arrian (Anab. lib* V, eo. sod, xsiij 

plac id it to the east of the river, and this error 
on hk part lias led ion variety of erroneous identi¬ 
fications. Alexander, lie tells tis, after crossing 
the ffydra5tes (Ravi.) at mice pressed forward to 
SaugaJa on le&rnifcg that the katliiviaiia and uihav 
w arlike tribes had occupied that stronghold fur th e 
purpose of opposing hk advance to the Gauges 
In reality, however, Alexander on this occasion 
bad to deal with an enemy that threatened his rear, 
and not with an enemy in front. He was in cuu- 
E£H]tamee compiled, instead of advancing eastward, 
to retrace his steps and re.croas the Hydmntt-a! 
The error here made by Arrian was detected by 
General Cunningham. who, with the help of data 
supplied by Mmn Tsiang discovered the exact 
site which &a&ija, had occupied. Ting Is iis nearly 
as possible where Sangia.wala-Nhtt, or 1Sunglala 
hill’ now stands. This Sangala iy a hill with 
traces of buildings and with a sheet of wider 
1,11 one °f it. It thus answers closely to the 
description of the ancient SrmgaJa in Arrian and 
CJurtms, both of whom represent it ns built on a 
hill and as protected on one side from attacks by 
a lake or ium\di of considerable depth. The hill 
us about GO mhos distant from Labor, where 
Ale£ande| probably was when the news a,bout the 
Katlidtius reached him. This distance is such as 
an army by rapid marching could accomplish in 
3!days s and, m we learn that Alexander readied 
frmg*da on the evening of the third after, ho had 
left the Hydradtes, we have hero a strongly eon, 
oi umtive proof of the correctness of LUe identi- 


Heat i on - Tho Makedordans destroyed Sftgala* but 
it was rebuilt by B^mefcnoa, one of tho Gnro<v 
Baktrirm kings, who hi honour of his father 
Euthyd&moa called it E u t h y d wmi a, From 
this it would appear that the reading BufhyvtitMn 
as given in Nobbe’s and other tests, ia orroueous— 
{see fhumiagliam's Gnog. of Ana* ltid. t pp. 180— 
IS7) cf, Saint-Martin, pp, 103—108), 


47. The regions extending thence towards 
the east are possessed by the E & s p e I r &i ei| 
and to them belong these cities 


48. Salagissa.. 

.129° 3<y 

31° 30* 

Astrassoa *. 

...131° 15' 

34° 15' 

Labokla.. 

.128° ■ 

S3 0 20' 

Batanagm 

...130° 

33° 30' 

Arispara «*-**,.. 

.. >Mp Q 

32° 50' 

Amakatia .. 

.128° 15' 

32° 20' 

Ostobalasara .. 

.129° 

32° 

49* Kaspeira **.*.. 

.127° 

31° 15' 

Posikaua 

.128 °W 

31" 15' 

Daid&lft 

.128° 

30° 3<y 

Ardouu .* t .***»,* *. . 

.120° 15' 

30° 10' 

li&abara. 

. mf i .v 

30° 

Ligatioira .. 

.125" 30' 

m° 

KiiOHnainagara - 

.128° 

29 0 20' 

50. Mudourn, the 

city of 


tho gods...... 

.125° 

27° 30' 

Oftg&smmb .. 

.126° 40' 

27° 30' 

Erarasa, f* Metropolis 

.....123° 

20" 

Kognaarlnua -- 

.124° 

20° 


B o u Ic e p k a. 1 a:—Alexander, after tho buttle 
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on the western bank of the Hydaspes in which 
he defeated For os, ordered two cities to he built, 
one N i k l>, i ^ so called in honour of big victory 
(%iM), and the other ltotikephala, m called m 
honour of his favourite horse, Bonkephalos, that 
died here either of old age and fatigue, or from 
wounds received in the battle. From the conflict¬ 
ing account* given by the Greek writers it Is 
difficult to determine whore the latter city stood, 
If wo follow Plutarch we must place it on the 
eastern bank of the ilydasp£s, for he states 
(Vito Atemtodro) that Bonkephalos was killed in 
the battle, and that the city was bruit on the place 
where he fell and was buried. If again we follow 
Strabo {lib, XV, c, i, 29) we must place it on the 
west bank sit the point where Alexander crossed 
the river which in all probability was at DiliWar, 
If finally we follow Arrian wo must place it on 
the same bank, but sonic miles farther down the 
rirev at Jalfllpur, where Alexander had pitched 
lbs catnip, and this was probably the real site, 
Bovtkephala seems to have retained its historical 
importance much longer than its sister city, for 
besides being mentioned here by Ptolemy it is 
noticed also in Pliny (lib. VI, <x xk) who says that it 
was the chief of three cities that belonged to the 
Aim, and in the FuHpluB («ec. 47) and elsewhere. 
N i k ai a, on the other hand, is not mentioned by 
any author of the Roman period except Strabo, 
and that only when he is referring to the times of 
Alexander. The name is variously written 
Boukephalu, Boukcphalos, Boukeplialia, and 
Boukephaleia- Bomb authors added to it the 
surname :>i Alexandria, and in the Pvathufer 


Tablet? it appeals as Alexandria Bueefaloe* The 
horse Butikepiialoft ho named from lib '*Itmw' 

being very broad, Like that of an 4 ox/ For a dia ■ 
cushion on the site of Boukephula see Cunning- 
ham's Oeofj t of Anc, fnd pp. 159 eqq. 

lomouaa is probably Jammu, a place of 
great antiquity, whose chiefs wore reckoned nt 
one time among the five great rajas of the north. 
It doubtless lay on tie great highway that led 
from the Indus to Palibothra* 

List of cities of the K a, s p e i v ui q i ;—long 
list contains but very few names that can he 
recognized with certainty. It was perhaps cure* 
lesaly transcribed by the copyists, or Ptolemy 
himself may have taken it from some work tire 
text of wbieh had been already corrupted. Be 
that as it may, vre may safely infer from the 
constancy with which the figures of latitude in 
the list decrease, that the towns enumerated wove 
SO many successive stages on seine lino of load 
that traversed the country from the Indue to 
Hath mil on the damn A S a 1 a g i a s a* A t l s * 
p a t a, X* ei s i k a n a, L i ganei ra, K h o n n a- 
maga r a and K o gn a n cl au a are past ail 
recognition; no plausible conjecture has been 
Baade as to how they are to 1 be identified. 

A s t r ft s & o s:—Tliismtue mombles the Airasa 
of Ifirlet, who mentions it els a great city of the 
Kanauj Empire {p. 

Ij a 1> o k 1 a.LiiJssen identified this with Lijlior, 
the capital of the Fanjfth (Lid. Alt,, vol. Ill, p. \;yl), 
Thornton and Cimningham eoirlinu tl$u identi¬ 
fication. The city is said to have been founded 
by Lava or La, the son. of Rftnm, after whom it was 
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Mumotf Lohawar. The Lalto in Lafo>-lda mustbe 
taken to represent the name of Lava. As for tlie 
terminal Ma, Cunningham {Qeog, of Ann. Lid., 
p. 198) would alter it to laka thus, making the 
whole name Labolaku for Lav&lakct or > the abode 
of Lava.’ 

IS a t a n a g r aPtolemy places this 2 degrees 
to the cast of Lab ok hi, bat Saint-Martin (p, 220') 
docs not hesitate to identify it with Bliatoair (for 
Bhattanagara) ‘ the town of the Bhatis’ though 
it lies nearly three degrees south of L&har. Yule 
accepts this identification. A (liferent reading 

i&t K n fc a n a g a r a, 

A m a k a t i g (v. 1. Amukastis).—■According to 
the table this place lay to the S.E. of Labokla 
but its place in the map i s to the S.W, of it 
Cunningham (pp. 1M- W) locates it near She- 
kohptir to the south of which are two mined 
mounds which are apparently tho remains of 
rmmmt cities. These are colled Amba and KSpi 
respectively, and are said to have been railed 
af t.-r a, brother and a sis tor, whose names arc 
combined in the following couplet:— 

Atnbii.Kiipa pal laiai 

Kiilpi bah in obhruAwan aj, 

Whf'n strife araae ’tween Amb and ,K$p 
T heir sifter bhdpi mado it up„ 

*'The junction of the two Bam*B,? CuAnLagham 
remarks, 1E la probably m old as the time of 
Ptolemy, who .places, a town named Aixtakutis or 
Anmbipm to the west of the Mvf, and m the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of LtiWkla or L&lior/ 1 
Ihe distance of tW mounds referred to from 
L&hor is about 25 mile^ 
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dst ots al asa r ft(v.L Stobolasara) Samt-M.nrtin 
liufl identified this with Thanosar (StshfinSSvaaA in 
Sanskrit) a very ancient city, celebrated in tbo 
heroic legends of the Cunnb^ghMu 

towevor thinks that ThwMWOT ># Ptolemy * B l ~ 
tongkaisariiand suggests that we should wad 
Satan-aisara. to make the name approach nearer 
to the Sanskrit Sth&neSvara—the Sa-ta-in-slu- 
fu-lo of Hiuai Tsiang (p. &S1). 

Kaspeira:—“If this name," says Saint-Mart i n 
(p. 228 ) “ is to bo applied, ns seems natural, to the 
cupitid of Kuimtr, it has been badly placed iu 
the series, having Iweit inserted probably by the 
ancient Latin copyists, 

D ai d arl^^-An Indian city of this name ia 
mentioned by Stephanos of Byzsntion, hut he 
locates it in the west. Curtins also has a Daedala 
[lib VIII, c. x), a region which according to his 
Account was travelled by Alexander before he 
crossed the KhiMspSs and laid siege to Mnzaga. 
Ytde in his map places it doubtfully atDudhal on 
the Khaghar river to the east of Blmtneer, near 
the edge of the great desert. 

A r d o n d :—Abroad, according to 1 ale, a place 
destroyed by Timflr on his march, situated be¬ 
tween the Khaghar and Old twig *iyew, both of 
which lose themselves In the great desert. 

Indahara is undoubtedly the ancient Iu- 
dra prastha, a name which in the common 
dialects is changed iate Indahatta (Indopat), and 
whic h becomes almost Induhara in the cerebral 
vivonuiioiatitm of the laafc syllable. The mte of 
ibis city was iu the neighbourhood of Debli. It 
wa# the capital city of the Pfindavmi. The Prukrd 
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form of the name is Indmbattha. (Lassen, vol 
ITT, p. 151). 

Modem- a, the city of the gods :—inhere is bo 
difficulty in identifying this with Mnthiird (Muttra) 
o m of the moat sacred cities in all India, and re¬ 
nowned as the birthplace of Kmhna, Its temples 
struck Mahmud of Ghazni with such admiration 
that he resolved to adorn his own capital in a 
e nililar style. The name is written by the Greeks 
Methnm as well as Modoara, It is situated on 
the banka of the Jarnml, higher up than Agra, 
from which it m 3.^ miles distant. It is said to 
have been founded by Sutrughna, the younger 
brother of R&ma. As already mentioned it was 
a city of the Pantfayas whoso power extended far 
to westward. 

Gaga h mil a :~~Lassen end Saint-Martin agree 
in recognizing this as Ajnur. Yule, however, ob¬ 
jects bo this identification. on the ground that the 
first syllable is left unaccounted for, and proposes 
Jajhar us a, substitute. Gegaatus, he arg janj repre¬ 
sents in Plutarch Tahiti, the great ancestor of 
the Lunar race* while Jajhpfrr in Orissa w&a 
properly Yaj4tip(lra Hence probably in Jajhnr, 
which is near Dohli, we have the representative 
of GagJtsmira., 

E car a, a a : —Ptolemy oalh this a metropolis. It 
appears, says Yule, to be Girl raj a, * royal MB.' and 
may be Govovdhan which wg® so called, and 
u capital in legendary times {lnd» Antiq ,, vob I, 
p. 23). Saint-Martin suggests Varanasi, now 
which was also a capital, He fehiulcu 
thfit Hi is name ;ind the nest, which ends the list, 
noro additions of the Roman copyists. 

17 c; 
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51. Still farther to the 6aSt than the Km* 

peiraioi are the ^y'mMdophUtai, smd 
after these around the Ganges further north 
are the Daitikhai with these towns :— 

Konta.-. 1$'$$ ^° 40> 

Margara.*.138° 34 D 

Bafcangkaissara and msi of 

the river__ _ *.132° 40 3d 20 

Pasaala ..MT Bt” 15' 

Qrza .....-. *#■*?■ 

Qym non o p h i s t a i t—TMs Greek word means 
■ Kaked philosophers,* and did not designate any 
ethnic or political section o£ the population, but 
iV community of regions ascetics or hermits 
located along the Gauges probably, as Yule thinks 
in the neighbourhood of Hard war and also accord¬ 
ing to Bonfey. of Dehli, in&im, p. 95. For an 
account of the GymuosopluatB see hid. Antiq< } 
rol, YIi pp< ?4S^|t. 

D aitikhai —This name is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the Sanskrit jafiha , which means 1 wearing 
twisted or plaited hair. 1 The name does not occur 
in the lists in this form but Kcra s as YnU states, 
lum among tribes in the north-east " Demons 
with elf looks” which is represented in W Ilford 
by JaU-dhaya. 

Kont a, says Saint-Martin p. 321) is 

probably KuiidA on the left bank of the Jumna 
to the south -cast- of Subtranphr, 

M a r g n r a :—Per haps 1 according to thv. same 
authority, Marh&ra near the Kalindi River to the 
north-oust of Agra, 







Bat;ingka, asara ._ ru]<> objrteting to 
Samt-Martm»_ identification of this place with 
Jihatlwlaw m Sahnranpur pnrgana, on the 
eromni of its being a mod;,™ combination, locates 

lt ; }jut '| oulltlll K 1 y' at Kbsai-wa oast of the Jammi 
wiieie the position suits fairly. 

Pass alaPliny mentions a people ™IU* 
" V ho may be recognized os theinhubi- 

tante of Panel,ila or the region that lay between 
Oie Ganges and the JamnA and w hme power an- 
willing to the Mahdbhdrftta, extended from’the 
Hmntliiyas to the Ciiambal River. Passala we 
omy assmne was the capital of this important 
state, and may now, at, Saint-Martin think, bo, 
repmaontml by Bisauli. This was formerly a 
considerable town of Rohilkhand, 30 miles from 
Sambhal towards the south-east, and at * |;k,, 
dUJtaaijqo from the oasfcurn bank of the Ganges. 

Oi-aji is perhaps Sam situated un thu RAm - 
gaiigS river in the lower part of ite eovane. 

52. BeW these are the Anikhai with 
these towns 

Porsakra.134° 40 ' 

2 annaba -..186* 32 e 30' 

Eoaua to the cast of the river...136® 'SO' 32“ 

33. Below these P r a a i a k A with these 
towns :— 


Samba] aka 


QIO fip 

Axlisdara 


di t>0 
Q1 0 o,n/ 

Kan agora „,, 


oi ^ir 
.‘iO s 40' 

Kindia 


Sagak, and east of the liver. 


30 20 
30° 2ft' 
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Aninaldm , 20 SI J 40' 

Koangka ..138*20' 31° 30' 

Ani kliiti (y. 11. Nanikhai, Muaikhni) :— 
This namo rimnot bo traced to ita source. The 
people it designated must have keen a petty tribe* 
as they had only 3 towns, and their territory 
Tuof;t have lain principally on the south bank of 
the JanmA Their towns cannot he identified, 
The correct reading of their name is probably 
Mfinikhai, as there is a town on the Ganges in the 
district which they must have occupied called 
Manikpur There is further a tribe belonging 
to the Centra] Himalaya region having a name 
slightly similar* Manga or Mimgars, and the Ain«i* 
dMbtori mentions a tribe of Maimeyeh which had 
once been powerful in the neighbonrhood of Dehli 
(Ehale, p, 322). The form NaniVba would Ijuggesfc 
U people named in the Mahdbhdratn and tho 
Paninas, the Raimis has who lived in the 
region of the Jamnd- 

p r a a 1 a k o,—This word transliterates the 
Sanskrit Trdchyaka which means ‘ eastern * and 
denoted genevaily t he country along the Ganges. 
It waa the country of the Praaii, whose capital 
was Pali both* a, now Fatal, and who in the 
times immediately subsequent to the Mukedonhm 
invasion had spread their empire from the mouths 
of the Ganges to the regions beyond the Indus, 
The Pmiakd of Ptolemy however was a territory 
of very limited dimensions* &nd of uncertain bouTU 
dari4A. Though seven of its towns are enumerated 
Falibothra is not among them* but k mentioned 
ufterwurde &r the capital of the Mawdadai and 
placed more than 3 degrees farther swap imi\ 
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lihe most southern Of them Yule remarks tpn 
tliis; “ Where the tables detail cities that are in 
Frasiuk£, cities among the Permiij &e, t we must 
not assume that the cities named were really in 
the territories named; whilst wo see as a sure 
face in various inatances that they wero not* 
Titus the Mandalay displaced as we have men¬ 
tioned, embrace Pali hot hr a, which was notoriously 
the city of the PraaS; while Prasiak4 is sho ved 
up stream to make room for them. Lassen has 
so much fait]; in the uneorreefced Ptolemy that 
he accepts this, and finds some reason why 
Prasiakc is not the laud of the Frafiii but some- 
tiling 0130 .** 

B a m b a 1 a k a is Samlihal, already mentioned 
as a town of BohilkhmuL Sauihal&ka or Sam- 
bhala is the name of several countries in India, 
but there ia only this one town of the name that, 
is met with in the Eastern parts. It is a very 
ancient town and on the same parallel as IMili 

Adis d a r a:—This has been satisfimtorlly iden¬ 
tified with Ahiohhatra* a city of great anti¬ 
quity, which figures in history so early as the 14th 
century B,Q. At this time it was the capital of 
Northern PaiicMlu. The form of the name in 
Ptolemy by a slight alteration becomes Adieadra,, 
and this approximates closely to the original form, 
Another city so called belonged to Central India, 
and this appears in Ptolemy as Adeisai hra* 
which he places in the country of the BSttigoL 
The meaning of the mune AH-ohhattra is ‘aojn 
pent umbofiJ.it* and U explained by a local legend 
concerning Adi- Raj a and the serpent demon, 

that while the ihlj a was asleep a serpent Eovwed 


- 
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a canopy over him with its expanded hood. The 
fort is sometimes culled Adiko^ though the com¬ 
moner name is Ahi-ehhatav, sometimee written 
AhiksMtru* The place was visited by iliuon 
T^iang. In modem times it wits first visited by 
Cap tain Hodgson* who describes it as the ruins of 
an ancient fortress several m .lies in circumference, 
which appear® to have had 34 bastions, and is 
known in the neighbourhood by the name of the 
Pdmh/a Fort. It was visited afterwards by Cun¬ 
ningham (Ann 5 . Guotf. of fad,, pp. 359—3b3). 

K a it a g o r aThis, as Saint-Martin points 
out, may be a corruption for Kumgoza, a, form of 
K a n y & k u b j a or i&mauj* Th is city of old re¬ 
nown waa situated on the banks of the Kalinadi, 
a branch of the Ganges, in the modem district of 
Fan ukhftbad The name applies not only to the 
city itself but also to its dependencies and t.o the 
surrounding district. The etymology (Itanyd f: 1 a 
girl/ mid ktihja 3 1 round-shouldered' or * crooked T ) 
refers to a legend concerning the hundred daughters 
i?£ Knsanhbha, the king of the city, who were all 
rendered crooked by Vayu for non-compliance 
with his licentious desires (see also Beal, Jb«2- 
dhist Record# f vol. I, p. 209)* The ruins of the 
ancient city are said to occupy a site larger than 
that of London. The name recurs in another lint 
of towns under the form Kanugbsa, and is there 
far displaced. 

K i n d i a may be identified with Kant, an 
ancient city of Rob ilk hand, tin: SMh.iaMiiptw of 
the present day. Yule hesitates whether to identify 
it thus or with Mi reaper on the Ganges* 

Saga 1 a“ Sagala/ 7 says Suiat-Marthi (Etude, 
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P- * 26 ) " would carry us to a town of Sakuh or 
Sughdk, of which mention is made in the Bud¬ 
dhist Chronicles of Ceylon among the royal cities 
of the North of India, and which Tnrnom- be- 
Iievtjs to be the same town as Kusinagara* 
celebrated as the place where Buddha fekyauumi 
obtained Nirvdna, Such an identification would 
carry ue to the eastern extremity of Kerala, not 
fuv from the River Gantlaki, 

K o angka ought to represent the Sanskrit 
Icanaha, - gold.’ Mention is made of a town 
called in the Buddhistic legends Kana k a- 
v ai.i (abounding in gold), but no indication is 
given as to where its locality was (Etude f p. 82G), 

54 South of this Saut'a batis with these 


towns r— 

Kmpelathra .. 


80° 

Hadoubandagar. 


Tamazis 


2:1° 

Kourapoveina . 


29° 


S a ii r abatis 'This division is placed below 

Pr&aiahd, The ordinary reading is Saudi-a- 
iritis, which is a transliteration of the Sanskrit 
ChandravatL The original, Saint-Martin suggests, 
may have been Cbhattravafci, which it? used as a 
synonym of AhiishAtra, and applies to that part 
of the territory of PaSeMU, which lies to the 
east of the Ganges, He thinks it more than 
probable that S a n d r a b a t i s, placed as it is just 
after a group of towns, two of which belong to 
AhikzUtm, does not differ from t his Ohh attract 1 
the only country of the name known to Sanskrit 
Geography in the Gangetie region. None of tho 
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teu? towns cun be identified, (See L^seil, I ml. 
Alt yoL I, p, 602; Etude, p. 326), Ynle, however, 
points out that this territory is one of those 
which the endeavour to make Ptolemy’s names 
cover the whole of India has greatly dislocated, 
transporting it from the S. W- of Rajputana to 
the vicinity of BtiMr. His map locates Sandra- 
bids (Oluukimbuti) between the ftiver flf&hi and 
the Ardvali mountains, 

55, And farther, all the country along the 
rest of tho course of the Indus is called by the 
general name of I n d oS k y t h t a. Of this the 
insular portion formed by tho bifurcation of the 
river towards its numtk is Pa t a 1 ftnft, and the 
region above this is A b i v i a* and the legion 
about the mouths of the Indus and Gulf of 
Kantbi is B y r a s t r ft h &. The towns of 
Itido-Sky tlila arc these : to the west of tho river 
at some distance therefrom : — 

56. Artoarfca .121° 30 3I Q 13' 

Amtmpmi.....121° U* 30° 40' 

S&hana .......*„.122® $$ 32° 

Banngara ...,,,,,.122° 1 9$ 4W 

Kodrana.. „..UV 15' 20° 20' 

Ptolemy from his excursion to the Upper Gauges 
now reverts to the Indus and completes its geogra¬ 
phy by describing I n d o-S k y fc li i a, a vast region 
which comprised all the countries traversed by the 
Indus, from where it is joined by the liver of Kabul 
onward to the ocean. We lum: ulveudy pointed 
out how Ptolemy’s description! ia here vitiated 
by h i m mak ing the combined stream of the Pan jab 
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livers join thfe Indus only one degree below 
its junction with the KAbul, Instead of six 
degrees, or half way between that paint and 
the ocean. The egregious error he has here 
conunit:ted seems altogether inexcusable, for what¬ 
ever may have been the sources from which he 
drew his information, ho evidently neglected the 
moat accurate and the most valuable of ail—■ the 
records* namely, of the Make (Ionian invasion as 
transmitted in writings of unimpeachable credit. 
At beat, however, it must be allowed the determi¬ 
nation of site m the Indue valley is beset with pecu- 
liar uncertainty. The towns being but very slightly 
built are seldom of more than ephemeral duration, 
and if, aa often happens they me destroyed by 
Inundations, every trace is lost of their ever 
having existed. The river besides frequently 
changes its course and loaves the towns which it 
abandons to sink into decay and utter oblivion# 
Such places again as still exist after escaping 
these and other casualties, are^now known under 
naui.ua either altogether different from the an¬ 
cient, or m much changed ay to be hardly recog¬ 
nizable, This instability of the nomenclature is 
due to the frequency with which the valley has 
been conquered by foreigners. The period at 

r ' AnHfctibmiloaaa wo learn from{fSimbo (Jlh. XV, <?. j, 19) 
when flout into this part of India saw n tmet of hind 
doBoi tcd which contained 1,000 cities with thoi r do ^wi¬ 
den t villages, thn Indus, having left iu proper chansel, 
was diverg’d into another, on the left band much tkeper, 
and preeipltated itself into it like a cataract so that it 
no longer Watered the country by the usual inundation 
on ilt'j! right hand, from which it had recoded, and this 
was elevated above the level, nof only of the new H in li¬ 
no I of tlu liver, but above that of the (new) hum- 
datum. 


18 a 
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■which the Skythiaiis first appeared in the valley 
which was destined to bear their name for several 
centimes has been ascertained with precision 
from Chinese sources. We thorne gather that 
a wandering horde of Tibetan extraction called 
Yuei-chi or Ye-tka in the 2nd century B. C. 
left Tangut. their native country, and, advancing 
westward found for themselves a new home amid 
the pasture-lands of Znngark. Here they had 
beau settled for about thirty years when the in¬ 
vasion of a now horde compelled them u> migrate 
M the Steppes which, lay to the north of tlm 
JfcsarteB, In tliesc new scats they halted for only 
two years, and in the year 128 B. C. they eroded 
over to the southern hank of the Jaxsrtes where 
they made them Helves masters of the rich pro- 
Tinces between that river and the Oxue, winch bul 
lately before belonged to the Grecian kings of 
Baktrlana* This new conquest did not long 
Bail sly their ambition* find they continued to 
Usance southwards till they had over run In ^ 
c&mm Eastern Baktriuna, the W of tho 
Kdphes, the basin of the Etymander with W 
kb^ui/mid finally the valley of the Indus and 
Syvastrend. Tliis groat horde of the Yetha 
divided into several tribes, whereof the most 
powerful was that called in the Chinese annals 
Kwebshwajug, It acquired the supremacy over 
the other tribes, and gave its name to the king¬ 
dom of the Totlia. They are identical with the 
Kush&ns- The great ICing K a n i a h ic a, * ™ 
v, as converted to Buddhism and protected that froth 
was a Kashin. He reigned in the first century of 
the Christian (era and ruled from Baktnana to 
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Kftamfr, and from the Oms to Surusbtra. These 
Kushuns of the Panjtih and the Indus are u» 
others than the Indo-Skythfans of the Greeks. 
In the MJytiLarmigini they are culled Sitka and 
Ttmishka (Turks). Their prosperity could ?iot 
have been of ‘very long duration, for the 
author of the PerryM*, who wrote about half a 
century after Kaniahka*a time mentions that 
" Min na gar, the metropolis of Sky thin, was gov¬ 
erned by Parthian princes” and this statement 
is confirmed by Parthian coins being found 
everywhere in this part of the country. Max 
Muller, in noticing that the presence of Turanian 
tribes in India m recorded by Chraeae historians 
is fully confirmed hy coins and inscriptions and 
the traditional history of the country such as it 
i 9 , adds that nothing attests the presence of 
these tribes more clearly than the blank in the 
Brahumnical literature of India from the first 
century before to the 3rd after our sera. Ha 
proposes therefore to divide Sanskrit literature 
into two—the one (which bo would call the 
ancient and natural) before, and the other (which 
lie would call the modern and artificial) after the 
Turanian invasion. In his Indo-Skythm Ptolemy 
included P a t a 1 c n e* A b i r i a and £ y r a a- 
ireiiA The name does not occur in Roman 
authors. 

F a t& 1 e n e, so called from its capital Patnla, 
was tJha delta at the mouth of the Indus. It was 
not quite so large as the Egyptian del ta with which 
the classical writers frequently compare it. Before 
it-a conquest by the Skythians it had been subject 
to the Grajoo-Baktrian kings. Its reduction to 


their authority is attributed by Strabo (lib. XT, c*. 
iii, ]) to ^enad$S^ or to Dciwetrios, the son of 
Euthy demos. 

A b x r i a The country of the A b,h i va s (the 
Akira of common speech) lay to the oast of the 
Indus* above where it bifurcates to form the delta. 
in Sanskrit works their name is employed to clc- 
rignate generally the pastoral tribe a that inhabit, 
the lower districts, of the jSbnth-West as far us 
Sindh. That Abiria m the 0 ph i r of Scripture 
is an opinion that has been maintained by scho¬ 
lars of enuneHUCt, 

S y r a a t v e n e represent* the Sanskrit Suinriitra 
(the modem Sorafch) which is the name in the 
3Jr thdbhdruta and the Purdnas for the Peninsula 
of G’Uyardt. In after times it was culled Valabhi- 
Pliny (lib, YL a. xx) in his enumeration of 
J;he tribes of this part of Indio mentions the 

ilomtoe, who have, he say*, a line city, decid¬ 
ed by marshes, wherein are kept man-eating 
crocodiles that prevent all entrance except by 
a single bridge. The name of this people i» 
no doubt a corruption of Sorafeh- They have an 
inveterate propensity to sound the lotto) - 3 as 
an £f- 

Ptolemy flistributeB into six groups the names 
of the 41 plarcs which he specifies as belonging to 
the Indus valley and its neighbourhood. The 
towns of the second group indicate by them relative 
oositions that they were sudfceftsivr stages on the 
^reat caravan route which ran parallel with the 
western bank of the river all the way from the 
Knphfe junction downward to the const. The 
towns of the fourth group were in Bite manner 


UTieowive stages on another caravan mite, thnt 
which on tlm eastern side of the river tnu^v^ii 
tt\o country from the. great wnttumee witli the 
combined rivers of the Fanj&h downward to the 
Belta. The towns of the first group (5 in number ) 
belonged to the upper part of the valley, and were 
f> (tutted near the Kbphes junction. They are 
mentioned in a list by themselves, as they did not 
lie on the great line of communication above 
mentioned. The third group consists of the two 
to win which were the chief marts of eon mi tree 
in the Delta* Tim towns of the fifth group (7 in 
number) lay at distances more or less considerably 
from the eastern side of the Delta. The towns 
of the sixth group were included in (Tic territory of 
the Kha triaioi which extended on both aides 
of the rivor from its confluence with the Punjab 
riwrs ss far as the Delta. None of them cun 
now he identified (See Etude, pp. 33 * sqq .) 
Olid of the firm, gronp—Artoarta, Bah an a, 
K ddr an a cannot be identified. 

A it d r up a n aQmuiingharn (p, 86) thinks 
this is probably Drabaud, or DerUbatich near JJern- 
IstaaibKhiiiu 

B it n a $**■ ^ (foy Betti Fwmgara)-.Banna, or 
Bami Is often cited us the name of a town and 
a district that lay on the line of communion* 
lion between Kabul and the Indus It was visited 
both by iVkian and Hiuen Taking. The former 
ou,Hs the country Po-na, U. t Buna. The latter 
calls it Fa,4a*nu, whence Cunningham conjee- 
tuveis fchafc ^ie original name was Vanina or Bamu. 

It consisted of |h e lower half of the Talley of the 
Kuraui river, and was distant from Laingbiiu a 
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15 days' journey southward. It 'fa one of the 
largest, rielic&t and most populous ;Uiafcricfct; to the 
Wo&t of the Indus.— t&ee Gtoy, of Anc. In<L, pp- 


84-86). 




57. And along the river 

:— 



Embolinia .— ... 

,.124" 

31° 


Pentagram m& ...* 

. .124“ 

30° 

2tr 

Asigratnimi ,.,. ...., 

. 12 $* 

29° 

30 / 

Tiausa ..***... 

..121" 30' 

28° 

60 / 

Ariatobatlira ... *.. 

. .120° 

27° 

30' 

Arika v..... 

..119° 20-' 

27° 


58. P ardabathra-- 


23* 

30" 

Pi ska ...- 

..116° 30' 

25° 


Paripeda*...,. *.... 


24° 


Sousikana . 

,,112 e 

22° 

20" 


..nr 

21° 

30" 

Kfilaka ...* 

,.110° 30' 

20° 

40" 


Emboli 7ii a was situated oil the Indus at a 
pomt about (iO miles above Attak, where the river 
Scapes with great impetuosity tvonx a long and 
narrow gorge* which the ancients mistook for its 
Borneo* Here, on the western hank, rises the fort 
of Arab, now in ruins* crowning a position of 
remarkable strength, and facing the small town, 
of Derbend, which lies on the opposite side of 
the river The name of Arnb suggested that 
it might represent the first part Of the name of 
Emh-ol\ma 3 and this supposition was raised to 
certitude when it was discovered that another 
ruin not far off, crowning a pinnacle of the same 
hill on which Amb is seated, preserves to thfa 
day in the tradition of the inhabitants the 
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name of Buliuiuh. Buibolima is mentioned by 
Arvifiii [lib. IV, c* xxvii] who represents it as 
situated at no great distance from the rock of 
A o r n os—which aa Abbott hm shown, was Mount 
MaMban, a hill abutting on the western fr.xnk of 
tbo Tndus, about eight miles west fmmEihbyJima* 
It is called by Curtiua Eebolima {Anal. lib. 
Till, c, xii) but lm gives Re position wrongly—-afc 
aixteon days’ march from the Indus. Ptolemy 
assigns be it the same latitude and longitude 
which he assigns to the point, where the Kabul 
rivei’ and Indus unite. It was erroneously sup- 
posed that EmboLima mta a word of Greek origin 
from litfoJb}, 1 the mouth of a river coni, Cun¬ 
ningham, Geotj. of Anv. Ind. t pp, £2 fl:.). 

Panta^rammaTo the north of the Kd- 
phoa at a distance of about forty miles S,W. from 
Emboli ma is a place called Panjpftr, which agrees 
closely both in its position and the signification 
of its name (o towns} with the Pentagramma of 
Ptolemy, 

A a i g r a m m a and the Eve towns that conio 
after it cannot he identified* 

I a 8 i p c d a: Saint-MaHin thinks this may be 
the Besmcid of the Arab Geographers, which, as 
th^y tell os was a town of considerable importance* 
lying oast of the Indus on the route from Man- 
sdra to Mult An. Its name is not to bo found 
in any existing map; but as the Arab itmeraii^ 
all honour hi placing it between Bond (now Rod a) 
and Multan, at a three days' journey from the 
former, and a. two days’ journey from the latter, 
we m:t 7 determine its situation to have been as far 
down the river as Mit banket, where the great con. 
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fluenoe now takes place. If the fact that Bee* 
mei$ was on the extern side of the river staggers 
our faith in thift identification, Saint Mjirtrn would 
remind us that this part of the tables m far from 
presenting us with a complete or systematic treat- 
merit of the subject, and that the only way open 
to us of restoring some part at least of these Beta 
fa to havo recourse to synonyms. He contends 
that when we find in the Arab itineraries -{which 
lire documents of the same nature precisely as theso 
which Ptolemy made ase of) names resembling 
each other placed in corresponding directions, wo 
ought to attach more weight to such coincidences 
than to the contradictions real, or apparent, which 
present themselves in the text of our author. 
Analogous transpositions occur in other lists, as, 
for instance, in the list of places in the .Marraudd 
basin. Cunningham, thinking it strange that a 
notable place of great antiquity like Sehw&n, 
which be identifies with S i n d o m an a. should not 
be mentioned by Ptolemy nnder any recognizable 
name, hazards the conjecture that it may be either 
his Piska or Pu.sipeda. “If we take, 1 he says, 
** Haidardh&d as the most probable head of the 
Delta In ancient times, then Ptolemy's Sydr o s T 
which is on the eastern 'bank of the Indus, may 
perhaps he identified with the old site of Hattali, 
12 miles above HtudmAMd and his Pasip^da 
with Sell wail. Tko identification of Ptolemy’s 
Oak an a with the Oxykanus or Portikanris of 
Alexander and with tbs great mound of Mali or t a 
of the present, day is I think almost certain. If 
so, either Piska. or Pasipbda must he Schwfin," 

S ous i k an a.It is generally agreed that this 
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r - a corrupt reading for Mas Hr ana, the ftjjaJ 
city of Hv.aikan&ejj who tigurCs go ooiispiciionsty in 
tlor' tfooords of the Mukodoninu Invasion, and whose 
kingdom "was described to Alexander as being 
the richest and most populous in all India* Cun* 
ninghom (p. 25?) identities this • place with 
Aiof, which wto for many aggs the capital of the 
powerful kingdom of Upper Sindh. Its rhj m t as 
he inf or Las us, m o situated to the south of a gap in 
the low range of limestone Jails which stretches 
southwards from Bakhar for about 20 miles until 
it is lost in the tao&d belt of sanddnlle which 
bound theNitrti or old bed of the Indus ou the 
west, Through this gap a branch of the Indus 
once flowed which protected the city on the north- 
west. To the north-oast it was covered by a 
second branch of the river which flowed nearly 
at right angles to the other at & distance of three 
mile a. When A lor. was deserted by the rivet; 
tfc was supplanted by the strong fort of Bakkrn 1 
(p^258)« ihc sa me author thinks it probable that 
A. lor may be the Birngam of Ptolemy, as it h* 
placed on the Indus to the eastward of Oskannj 
which appear* to be the Osyfeanna of Arrian and 
Cur tius, 

B d n i & -—The table places this at the point of 
bifurcation of the western mouth of the river 
aatl un interior arm of it, Arab geographers 
mention a town railed Bania. in Lower Sindh, 
situated at the distance of a single jonrney below 
Mansura. This double indication would ap- 
pe.ir to suit *erj well with Banna, which stands 
at. tho point where the Pi™art separates from the 
principal aim ulwut. 2.5 miles above Tlmt I,ha,, It* 

10 0 


position is however on the eastern bank of fcW 
liver. pp. 238, m) 

Kolaka or K 61 ala is probably identical 
with the Krokala of Arrian’s Jndika (soc« 2%) t 
wkloh mentions it aa a small sandy island where 
the fleet of Nearkhos remained at anchor for 
ono day. It lay in the bay of Karachi, which, ia 
situated in a district called Kaxkalla even now. 

1)9. And in tli© islands formed by the liver 
are these towns ; — 

Patala.*.....21° 

Par band..,.113° 15" 22^ 30' 

60, And oast of the river at some distance 


therefrom are these towns 

:— 

XodraM ... ... 

._ne° 24° 

Sarbana..... t ... 


Auxo&mis .. . 

115° 30" 22° 20' 

Ajsinda .,**. 


Orbadarou or 0 r dabari- 

...115 3 22° 

Theopbila .. 

...114= 15' 21° 10' 

Astakapra .,,.♦*****. 

.*,.114°40' 20° 15' 

Patala aa we loam from Arrian was the* 


greatest city in the parts of the country about 
the mouths of the Indus, It was situated, he 
expressly states, at the head of the Delta where 
the two great, amis of the Indus dispart This 
indication would f*£ itsolf have sufficed for its 
identification, had tho river continued to How in 
its ancient channels. It 1ms, however, frequently 
changed its course, and from time to time shifted 
the point of bifurcation. Hence the question 
regarding tho site of Pat&la has occasioned much 
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eont-roverey. JLeSatiell afid Vincent, followed by 
Bumes tmd Bitter, placed it at Thatfcha ; Broysen, 
Benfey, Sami-HartiiiaJid Ciiimiiigiiaxn, atHaid&jtf.- 
Md (Me Himnkot of A nib write rs), and McMurdo, 
followed by Wilson and XiafiBOH, at a place about 90 
miles to the north-east of Haldardbdd. The last 
supposition is quitev^uteiiable t Tsdiiletho argument® 
in favour of Ehidar&b&d, wliicb at one time was 
called Pfttalapm^ appear to be quite c onelusive. (See 
Saint-Martin, pp. 180 ff. t Cunningham, pp- 279— 
287)- Pat ala figures conspicuously iu thy history 
of the Makedoahm invasion. In its spacious 
docks Alexander found suitable accommodation 
for his licet which had descended the Indus, and 
here lie remained with it for a considerable time; 
Seeing how advantageously it was situated for 
strategy as well as commerce, lie strengthened It 
with a citadel, and made it a military centre for 
controlling the warlike tribes in its neighbour¬ 
hood. Before finally leaving India ho made two 
excursions from it to the ocean, sailing first down 
the western and thou down the eastern arm of 
the river. Fufcftla in Sanskrit mythology was 
the name of the lowest of Lh& seven regions in 
the interior of the earth, and lienee may have 
been applied to denote generally the parts where 
the sun descends into the under world, the laud 
of the west, cs in contrast to Pr&chayaka, the 
land of the east. Vdiala in Sanskrit means * the 

M ,l Tho Brahmans of Sally An hu-va stated to us tliat 
Recording to loofrt legends recorded in thylr Sanskrit 
books Kfibcul Eh the ainoient Qhicknpttlupo%t,ra j Multan, 
Prahlft&puv; T&ttah, I)£v&l, HaidarftViid, Ner ad, and 
mors anciently Fatal puri.” Dr. J, .Wilson, Jcum, 
j B&ttibay Asini.i Bm,., vol. Ill, 1B50, p. 77* 




tin tripet- tlow or, and Cininhightun thinks that 
tku Delta may have been no called from uome 
i e semblance in ite shape to that of this tlowor 
The ol^aio writer generally spell the mime as 
Pat tala, 

B a x b a r e i ; -Thflposition o£Briad)arci,like that 
of Pa tala* line been tlic subject of miidi discussion. 
The table of Ptolemy pkiecH it to the north of that 
City, hut t*iTOrieou s ly, since Barbavei wae a mari- 
time pwt. It is mentioned, iti the .P^rij/iCs under 
the name of B a r b ari k o n t m si tunned on the 
middle mouth of the Indus. D 1 An vMe in opposi¬ 
tion to all the data placed it at Bubal Sindhi. the 
great emporium of the Indus during the middle 
ages, or at Karachi while Elliot, "followed by 
dutmingkam, placed it at ail ancient city, of 
whleli some rums are still to be found, called 
Bain b 1mm, mid situated ntinoel m id way between 
Xante hi and j. iuirttha on the old western branch of 
the river which Ah .vp.irfer recountJtml, Burnea 
again, followed by Ritter, placed it at Riohel, 
and Saint-Martin a little further still to the 
oast at Bandar Vikkaf on the Hajamaii mouth, 
which has at several periods been the mam 
channel of the nver. 

X o d r a k e mul S a r b a n a or S a rd a n & : _ 

the towns in this list are given in their order from 
north to south, and as Astakapra, the must south* 
eim, was situated on the const of the peninsula of 
Ciujamt, right opposite the: mouth of the river 
Narmada, the position of Xodmke and the other 
places in the Jisfc must bo sought for in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Ran of JOudili. Xodrakh nnd 
Savb&na have not been identified, but Yule doubt* 
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ingly places the Utter on the Smabhar Late. 
Lassen takes Xodr&ke to be tile capital of the 
Xmlraka, and locutos it in the corner of land 
between the Vitus fcfr and Chanthabh^gu (Jitd Alt, 
voi in, p. 145). 

Aeindajf according to Samt-HaHin, may per- 
haps be Sidkpur (Siddliapiira), a town on the 
river Suras vati, which rising in- the ^Vra valia 
empties into the Golf of Kachh (pp. 24^-347). 

Auioamispr Axu m is :—Thesame authority 
would identify this with Stlnri, a place of import¬ 
ance and goat (if a Muhammadan chief, lying a 
little to the oast of the Saras vati and distant 
about twenty-five miles from the sea. Yule how¬ 
ever suggests that Ajinir may bo it* modem 
representation. 

0 v b a d a v o n or Ord&bari■ Yule doubtful- 
ly identifies this with Arbuda or Mount Abh. the 
principal summit of the Aravdis. Pliny mentions 
alongside of the Hor & tae (in Gujarati the Qcb 
o m b o e r a e which may peiitupfl be a different 
form of the same word. The name Udunibarais 
one sve&lcuown in Sanskrit ant iquity, and desig¬ 
nated a royal race mentioned in the Ra?hmi$a> 

l 1 h co p h il aThis is a Greek eompoim d mean¬ 
ing ' dear to God/ and is no doubt a translation 
of so me indigenous name. Lassen hag suggested 
that of Siu'dlmr, ha lts Sanskrit-form Surfktaru, 
which means * adoration of the gods/ Sardhnv is 
situated in a valley of the Kevaivt mountains 
90 celebrated in the legends of Krishna. Yule 
suggests Dewnliya, a pkee on the isthmus, 
which connects the pfeuimula with the mainland. 
Dr Burgees, Thau, the chief town of a district 
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traditionally known a» Deva-P&fich&l, Ijinrr ft 
little farther west than Dewaliyu. Col. Wateon 
writes j—'“ The only places I can think of for 
Tkoophilu are—1. G Hindi, the ancient Ghmdi^arlb, 
one and a half or two miles further up the Jiathap 
river, of which city Haetkbivapra was the port- 
This* city way one of the haltiug-phic.es of the 
Bkannagat* Brahmans ore they came to Gogha. It 
was no doubt by them considered dear to the gods. 
It was connected with Hastakavapni and was a 
city of renown and ancient, 2, Partfwa or Priya- 
dvva, an old village, about four or five miles west, 
of Hat Imp. It is said to have been contemporary 
with YalabM. mid there is an ancient Jain temple 
there, and it is said that the Jains of Gruiidigaclh 
had their chief temple there, 3. De vagan an 

ancient village at the foot of the west slops of 
the Khokras about IS miles from Hathap to tlie 
westward.” 

AsiakapraThis is mentioned in the Peri* 
phU 41), as being near a promontory on the 
eastern side of the peninsula whir'll directly 
confronted the mouth of the Narmad& am the 
opposite side of the gulf. It hag been satisfactorily 
identiii ed with Hast aka vapra. a name which occurs 
in a copper-pi ate grant of Dhvuvas&ua. I, of 
T alabM, and which is now represented by Hath ah, 
near Bliavnagar. BiiMer thinks that the Greek 
form id not derived immediately from the Sans, 
krit, but from an intermediate old Frukjlt word 
Hashtkampra. (See Jnd, Ant* voJL Y, pp. 204, 314. 

61. Along the river arc these towns : — 


Pamasa .. . .,122*30' 29°. 

Jkmdaia ,. <.*. Ml* IS 28° 15 / 


4 ? 
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a 


Kaagr&mma ... 


2 r 

Kaniignra ... 


26° 20' 

Biuagara .... 


25" 20' 

Farabali .*. .**,.. 


21° 30' 

Sydrto .*.. 


2?° 20' 

Epitauaa... 


22° 30' 

Xoaim,.,,... . „ 


21 fi 30' 


Pamuat—*!Hie tableplacesFsnasa one degree 
farther sooth than the confluence of the Zara 
droa and the Indus. Ptolemy, as we have seen, 
egragioualy misplaced this confluence, and we 
cannot therefore from this indication loam more 
than that Panasa must have been situated lower 
down the Indus than PasipMa (Beamaid) and 
Alexandria id the MaUi which lay near the con-* 
fliienee. A trace of its name Saint-Martin thinks 
is preserved in that of Osanpur, a town on the 
left of the river, 21 miles below Hittankfit, 

B o u d ft i a 3—According to Saint-Martin this is 
very probably the same place as a fort of Bttdhya 
or Bodhpur, mentioned hi the Arab chronicler of 
the conquest of Upper Sindh ami situated proba¬ 
bly between Alor and Mrtt&nkofc, Yuk identifies 
U with BudlxU, a place to the w^Bfc of the Indus 
and south from the Bblan Pass. 

Iaagramma^®B Tula identifies with 
Naosbciu* a place about 20 miles to the south of 
Reginald. Both words mean the same, *ne\v 
town/ 

Kamigara:—The mins of Aror which arc 
visible at a distance of four miles to the south east 
of Kori, arc still known in the neighbourhood under 
tbs name of KAmnn. If to this word we add 
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tiie common .Indian affix net-gar— 1 city,* we have a 
«M1-approtyjh to the Kamigara of Ptolemy. " 
Pin a guru;—This some take to be a less 
correct form than DI i n n a g a r given in the Peri- 
1'tm, where it is mentioned us the metropolis of 
Skythia, but under the government of Piu-ihiini 
princes, who were constantly at fend with each 
other for the supremacy, its position is very 
uncertain. Ommingham would identify it with 
Alor. Stile, following McMurdo, places it much 
further south near which is some 

distance north from Hnidiuibihl. The Pn ipMs 
ntatee that it lay ini'the interior above Barhnrikon 
(sec. 88). 

^ Xoana:—Yule suggests that, this may he 
Sewana,aplact' in the country of the Bhauliugas, 
between the desert unci tjio Arftvalis, 

ti2. The parts east of Iiuh-Skythia along 
the coast belong to the country of La r i k e, and 
here in the interior to the west of the river 
Namados is a mart of commerce, the city of 

IVygasa .113° 15' 17“ 29' 

63. To thu east of the liver ■—- 

Agrinagant .118° IF/ 

Siripalla .118° .30' 

Bammogim m.. .... n.6° 

iSasrantioo ... . .II5° 30* 

Z&rogerei . Ilf® 20' 

Ozthio, tiie capital of Tins- 

tan os .... . .X X7° 20° 

Minagara .115° 10' 19° 30' 

Tiatoura.11 5° 50' 18° 50' 

Kasika ...!1,J> 17a 


22” 30' 
21° 30' 
20“ 45' 
20° 80' 
19 s 50' 











Lank 3 j—Urdesa was an early name for the 
territory of ©njaiit and the Northern Konlcaa. 
-the name long survived, for flu:- son to the west 
of that -toast was in the early Muhammadan 
imt; called thesenof Idr, and the language spoken 
on tU shores wu called by Maa’fidi, Uri (Yule’s 
ilfami Pole.^l.ll.p.asg.n.). Ptolemy's Lurik^s 
polii.ioa 1 rather than a geographical division and 
a* such comprehended la addition to the part of 
the sen-koard to which the name was strictly 
an e^nn-re inland territory, rich in 
a^i '^cultural and eommeroial products, and possess- 
f( arge and flourishing, towns, uctpiired j] 0 douht 
by military conquest, 

Bar f4*f% «0tr Bhardch, which is still » 
***? Clty ’ Sltuate3 30 mile, from the sea 

Zt '! T Wd ? 1,1 thc liv - r Xvrmam and on „ 
i t0 raised 

t^ZTT 7 e ntioapA U'the Periplfa. 

h y>J}< Luo BLiiv^vag derive fW* 

Bh£ H" r m *?*■”• t),t! form of 

name of one of th* ,. 

iSHtesrs, 

*»■ ‘* * b r ». to™ 

£0 a 


J IM 
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firoek-oomiptioH of Blirignkslite {the ternViy 
<rf or BKTi^tlkftcLiha, 1 the teujjue.Jand’ ui:’ 

Blqjga, The illiterate' GnJaMtiw piano tuica 
BbrlgiABliMi^ sis BavgnoJia, and heiioe the Greek 
form of tile name, 

iV g r i n a g ar&:—This mesins the town of the- 
Agri/ Yule .places it at Agar, about 30' miles to 
the N. K of Bjj&in. 

SI t i p a 11 a:—A place of this mine Opel £ 
Seripala) has alreadybeen mentioned n& sutunted 
where the bfamados (Narmada) changes t he difree" 
tton of its* course, Lassen tb.erofo.ro locates it in 
Hie neighborhood of Hamtiip, where the river 
turns to southward 

B n iu m o g q u r &;—la YuJeO map this is idea., 
t.ihed with Pavangurlua hill to the uortb of the 
Narniadd. 

8a z a n t ios This m&y iJraJhapa be identical 
with Sajhitra, n; small place some distance north 
from the upper vxtw-mit- y of the Eaj of KluirnML 

/ G r o g o r e 1:—-This in referred by Yale to 
OhAr a a place S. W. of Ozend, about one degree. 

O i endThis is k trttnafifeeyafcioii of TJ-jja- 
yijih the Sanskrit name of the old and famous 
city of Avanli, still tilled Ujjaia. It was flnf 
capital of the celebrated Viku^madityu, wlio 
having o^Ucd the Shythians and thereafter 
established kin power <m?i the greater part of 
India, restored the HmdQ monarchy to its a.iieiout 
splendour.. It wau one of the 4u von sacred cities 
tit tho hliml&s, and the firfet meridian of their 
astronomers. We learn from the MahduvUa 
fch A&fca* the grandson of Chandmgupta (Sahd^ 
Mottos) was sent by Ida father the king of 







MtaU$Pto»'{taksa) to he tho vieero y of Ujjuim 
also Unit about two ecuttiries later (B.C. vt>) 
^certain Buddhist high priest took with him 
40*01)0 disciples from the DaVkhiaagiri temple 
&t XJji.iiu to Oejbm to. asskt there in laying 
the foundation stone of the great D%aha at 
Aniinidhapitra. Half a century later than this is 
the date of the atpijhion of the glytkians by 
Vitownfolitya, which forms the torn ip Indian 
Chronology ealled gtuhwt (57 B.C.) The next 
notice of Ujjam i s to he found in the PeriphU 
^vhere wo rca^Bec. 48) “ Eastward from Barygaza 
is a city nailed Ozone, formerly the capital where 
t\i e k mg re si 1 1 e<l * From tins place is brough l do wi\ 
to Bnrygaza ovary commodity for local eonsump. 
tion or export to other parks of India, Onyx-stones, 
porcelain, fine muslins, mallow- tinted cottons ami 
the rinlhiary kinds hi great quantities* It imports 
from the upper country through Proklais fovtrm^ 
port to the Co ask, spikenard, l: ostos and hdell imu. v 
From this we me that about a century and a 
half after YtkroniAiLVas icra Ujjulu was still a 
llourishing dty,. it had lost something of 

former importance anti dignity from being no 
longer the douce of the sovereign. The maimt 
c-ity no longer exists, lna its ruins c m he traced 

at the distance of a mile fmm its modem successor, 
Ptolemy tells us £bat in his tamo O/Jnd was the 
4:apit:d of Tnutandv. This name tiunsliteiatea 
Chjiahtfina, one wMeli is found on going and the 
rave temple inscriptions of Western India. Thin 
pi appears probably to have been the founder 
ilm Kshfifciapa dynasty of Western India 
(sec hid. J / /., voh III, p. J7iy 
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Mi nagara k mentioned in the 
where its name is more correctly given as M i n~ 
nag ar, its 4 the city of the H l n 1 or Skytkisms, 
This Minagai a appears to hare been the residence 
of the sovereign of Barygafca. Ptolemy places 
it about Z degrees to the S* W, of Oz&ad. ITule 
remarks that it is probably the Manekir ot TtfashV 
di, who describes it aa a city lying far inland 
and among mountains, Bcufoy doubts whether 
there were in reality two cities of this name, and 
thinks that the double mention of fttmnag&r in I he 
Fen'jfrlvte is quite compatible with the supposition 
that there was but one city so called. p, 91) 

Ti afeonrat—This would transliterate with 
Chittur, which, however, lies too fur north for the 
position Sighed to Tiatoura. Ynlb suggests, 
but doubtingly, its identity with Chunder, This 
however lies much too far south. 

3n u. *. i k a haa preserved its name umbered to 
the present day, distant 110 miles N. B. from 
Bombay, Its latitude is 20° N, but in Ptolemy 
only 17 C . It was one of the most sacred seats 
of Biihm aniem. It h as ale o import ant Bud rlhi&tic 
remains, being noted for a group of rook-temples. 
The word ntUihd moans in Sanskrit 1 nose/ 

G4«, The parts farther ml and are possessed 
by the P o u 1 i n d a i A g f i o ph a g o i, and 
beyond them are trim K h a tria i oi, to whom 
belong these cities, lying some east and some 
west of the Indus 

I* i grmu gramma. J , .<»«, ,124° 15 

Ant&kkam ..,*«■...,,.122° 27° 20' 

Soudasanna ,.123° 26" 50' 
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Syrtiisik® . 121 s 26° 30' 

Pakistanis _.121° 2h° 

Tfeapafcraga . .188° 24*20' 

The 'Foulind'ai’ A*rioph*goi are 

described as occupying the parts northward of 
those just mentioned. Pul in da is a name 
applied in; Hindu works to a variety of aboriginal 
races. Agriophagdi is a Greek epithet, and Wi. 
cates that the PuKnda was a tribe that subsisted on 
raw flesh aud roots or wild fruits. In Yule's ma p 
they are located to the N. E of the Kan of Each}, 
lymg between the Khatriaioi in the north and 
Imrike in the south. Another tribe:of tills name 
lived about the central porta of the Viudliyas, 

KhatriaioiAccording to Greek writers 
the people that held the territory comprised 
between the Hydraotes (RAvi) and the Hypharia 
(Biyas) were the K a t. h a i o i, whose capital was 
Sangala. The Ifrtiidbft irufa. and the pdjj jj lt j 
dhist works speak of Swgala as the capitals 
tiui Madras, a powerful people often called also 
the Bfihfkhs. Lassen, in order to explain the 
substitution of name, supposes that the mixture 
of the Madras with the inferior castes had ] L .j 
them to assume the name of Khattiias (Kslm. 
triya, the wamor oastoj, in token of their 
degradation, but this is by no means probable 
The inme is still found spread over 
inmisuse area in the ST, W. of India from 

S aB fur « Bengal, and from 

M t( * Gl ijardt, under forma slightly variant 
Kattus, Kattm, Katldan, Kattris, Khatrie, Khe- 
tarn, Kattaour, Kuttair, Kattaks, and others. 
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Orio of tboaa tribes, the K&pm, ismting from the 
lower part-s of ike i'anjfth, estabHsli&d themselves 
in Bwk$*m &nd gaye the n.ime of to 

tl id gre at patmgvda i f Ctn j am t. (jfcwjefa., p. 10 4} - 
The eix towny mentions tl in section 64 can 
none of tin an bo id entitled* 

fj 5, But again, the e o o ntry be|wo6ii Mo rmfc 
♦Sardonyx and Mount Bdttigo belongs to Me 
T a b a s o 1* a great m tv h lie tlj t> go nnt< y 
bey ondt horn as far as the Yindhya range, along 
the eastern bank of the Nainados, belongs to 
the P r a ]i i 6 t a i, who include the E ii a in n a i, 
and whose toXvns are these • 


Kogmibauda L „ .*,12() c 35 f 23° 

(Was ... ...;..12r 80' 23° 4G' 

Os ( ha o .t. . 122 * 80 ' 23 ° 30 ' 


Kfca, whero are diamonds . ..I2P 20 22° SO'' 

Tabasoi ia not an ethnic panic, but desig¬ 
nates a community of religions ascetics, and 
represents the Sanskrit Sjjma&te, from tap#* 
heat* or * religions austerity.' The haunts of 
these devotees may be assigned to the valley of 
the TilpU or Tipi (the JSanagoinm of Ptolemy) 
to the south of the more western portion of the 
Vindhyas that produced the sardonyx, 

p i' | p i 61 ;l 1 1 —Lifeen locates this people, in- 
eluding the subject race called the Kharamii, m 
the upper hall of the Narmada valley, From, the 
eircu instance that diamonds were found near 
Kosa, one of their towns, ho infers that their 
fomtury extended as far as the Upper Vara da, 
where diamond nitnas were known to have 
existed. K<W was probably situated in the 





ae%Mmurhm>d of Baital, north of the sources of 
the Tupti and the Tamdl 

E h a m n ai The tiamo of (hie people Is one 
of the oldest in Indian ethnography* Their 
early seat, was m tie- kind of the Orktai and 
Arahitai beyond the Judos, where they had a 
capital called Ehaiirbalda. As they were eon- 
ueoted by race with the Em hid, whose speech 
mmi be eonsHtcwl as belonging to the Bekhan 
group of languages, we have here, rays Janssen 
{Inti. AM* vol. Ill, p, 17l) ?1 a fresh proof confirm* 
mg the view that before the arrival of the Aryans 
all India, together with (Jcdrosia, was inhabited by 
the tribes of the same widely diffused abong-inhl 
mce * and that the Khairmai, who bach at one time 
been settled in Gedrosia, had wandered thence 
as far as the Virulbyu mountains. Yule eonjee- 
iioey that the Rhamnai in ay perhaps be associated 
with E&magm, now Bfimtek, a famous Judy place 
near 3ffigp0i-. The towns of $|> Fractal, four 
m number, cannot with certainty be identified. 

b6. About the ^anagouna are the P I y 1- 
Ijtai and the imtigoi, including the 
Knndaloi along the country of the Phjb 
hiai and the river, and tho A m b a * L a i along 
Inc country of I he Hetiigoi and tho mountain 
range, duel thn followittg ;— 

Vi?. Agara .....129° 20' 25 t> 


Adeisalhm.128" 30 ' 24° 30' 

S?** . 1.21° 20' 24<* 

Aj-gdosorn..,.12<i° 23" 

.. 30' 22" 20' 
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Tho Fhyllit&i occupied the banks of 
the Tilpti lower down than the Iihaumai, and 
extended northward to the S&fcpm’a range, 
Laaaen considers their mmo as a transliteration 
of Bhi 11 a, with an appended Greek termination. 
The Bhills are a weU known wild tribe spread to 
this day not only on the Upper Nai m add and 
the parts of the YinVIhya chain adjoining, but 
wider still towards the south and west' In 
Ptolemy's time their seats appear to hare been 
further to the oast than at present Tide thinks it 
not Impossible that tho rhylUtai and the Drilo- 
phyllitai may represent the Fujiiula, a name 
which, ns lias already been stated, is given m 
Hinds! 'works to a variety of aboriginal races- 
According to Caldwell (Draw- Oram,, p, 464) the 
name Shill a (vll, bd) means * a bow/ 

Be lt Igo i is the correct reading, and if the 
name denotes, as if is natural to enp^fsj the 
people living near Mount Bottigo, then Ptolemy 
haa altogether displaced them, for their real 
seats were in the country betfr&Sh the JCoim- 
batur Gap and the southern extremity of the 
Peumsiik- 

K a u d a lo i: — Las sen a ns poets that the reading 
here should be GondaloL ns; the Gonds (who are 
nearly identical with the Kbauds) are an ancient 
race that belonged to the parts here i ndicated. 
Yale, however, points out that Kimfutadesa and 
the K&niaW appear frequently in lists and in 
inscriptions. The country w t uk that, he adds, of 
which Kalyfro was in after days the capital 
(UlHofc, Jour. M. At 0 8 * vo h IV, p* S). 

A m h a s t &i‘These represent the Auibash^bs 


lf>l 

oi Sanskrit. a people meal tidied in the Epica, 
>vher© it is said that they fought with the club for 
a weapon. In the Law* of Manu the name £* 
applied to one of the mixed castes which practised 
hlie healing art. A people called Ambnutai ate 
mentioned by our author as settled in the east of 
the country of the Paropauisodai, Lass 013 thinks 
these may have been connected in some way with 
the Ambus bai. Their locality is quite uncertain. 
In Yule’s map they are placed doubtfully to the 
couth of the sources of the Malmnadi of Orissa, 

Of the four towns, Agara, So&ra* Nygdo&ora 
and Auara, in section 67, nothing is known, 

A d e i & a fc h r a■ It would appear that there 
were two places in Ancient India which bore the 
mime of Ahicldiattra, the one called by Ptolemy 
Adisdara (for Adiaadra), and the other as here, 
Adeisath ra, Adisd ara, m h as been already ahffwu* 
was a, city of IMiilkband. Adeisathra, on the 
other hand, lay near to the centre of India. Yul$ 
quotes authorities which seem to place It, lie says, 
near the Yindhyas or the JS T aiwjd&. He refer* 
also to an inscription which mentions it as on 
the Sindlm Hivor, which he takes to lie either 
the K&li-smdh of MMw& t or the Little MIL 
siudh further west, which seems to bo the Sindhu 
of the M^hadMa, Ptulemy, singularly enough, 
disjoins Adeisatlmi from the territory of the 
Adoiaathroi, where we .would naturally expert him 
to place it. Probably as Yule remarks, he took 
the n:imo of the people from some Pauramk 
ethme list Mu the name of the city from a 
traveller’s route, and thus failed to make them % fj 
into proper relation to each other. 

21 0 


69, Between Mount B At t i g u and A cl e i- 
s a t h r o s are the S 6 r a i nomads, with these 
towns i— 

Saugainarta .I88| 21° 

Sera, the capital of Arkatos 130° 21° 

6'9. Again to the oast of the Yindhya 
range is the territory of the (B iolin .gal or) 
B 6 ling a i, with these towns i— 

Stng&bazn or Bag tagaza . 1 38° 28? 30' 

B&rdafitis ..*.J37 J 3 O' 28° 30' 

S 61 * a designates the northern portion of 
the Tamil country. The name in Sanskrit is 
Ghoitt, in Tslugu Ohola, but in TamiJ Sofa 
or Chora. Sora is called the capital of Ar- 
katos. This must bo an error, for there can bo 
little doubt that Arkatos wag not the name of a 
prince, hut of a city, the ArkM of the present day, 
This is so suitably situated, Caldwell remarks, as 
to suggest at once thin identified t urn , apart even 
from the close agreement aa far aa the sound id 
concerned. The name is properly Ar-kftd, and 
means 1 tin? sir forest®.’ The Hmdtis of the place 
regard it as an ancient city, although it is not 
mentioned hymune in the Pm 4nas (Dray. Gram, t 
Introd. pp, -9^f $6)* There is a tradition that the 
inhabitants of that part of the country bet ween 
Madras and the Gh&G including ArkM as its 
centre were Ku rum bars, or wandering shepherds, 
for sever a! centuries after the Christian sera, 
Cunningham takes Ark at. os to be the name of 
a prince, and inclines to identify Sora with 
Zoni or J ora (the Jo ram pur of the maps) an 
old town lying immediately under the walls of 




Karmil, Tito Serai lie takes to be the Sliari 
{Geo$. p. 547). 

Biolingai or B 61 i n g aiPtolemy hair 
transplanted this people from their proper seals, 
wliiob lay where the Av&ralt range elopea weut- 
ward towards the Indus, and placed them to the 
past of the Vindbyaa. He has left us however 
the means of come ting hi a error, for he makes 
them next neighbours to the Porvatoi, whose 
position can be fixed with some certainty, Pliny 
(Jih. TI, o. *x| mentions the Bolingae and locates 
them properly. According to PA a ini t Bh auli n g i 
was tile seat of one of the branches of the great 
tnhe of the Salma or S&lvae. 

Stagata.icaYule conjectures this may ht 
Blu'Vjepftr, which lie says w m a site of extreme 
antiquity, on the upper stream of the B&fcw&, Where 
arc remains of vast hydraulic works ascribed to 
a king Biiojn [J r A. fl Bmg. voh XYI. p. 740). 
To account for the first port of the name &laga he 
suggests tlie ipiery: Tafeaka-BhOja, the ‘ tmk ■ or 
■ lake * of Bhoja P 

Bar da 6-ti * TLia may be taken to represent 
the Sanskrit BUarMvati, &name, mys Tide,famed 
in the Epic legends, and claimed by many cities. 
Ommmgham, he adds, is disposed to, identify it 
w5th the remarkable remains (p re-Ptolemaic) 
discovered at Blmraod, west of Huwd 

70. Beyond these is the country of the 
P o r o ut\ roi with these towns :—- 

Bridau «»..134° %{V 2*7° :w 

T1 lolou bana .,., 4 ..13 6° 27 

Malaita . .. I30 c 30' 25° 50' 
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71* Beyond these as far as the Ouxeuto* 
range are the A d fc isathroi with these 
towns 

■Maleite.1*0* 27° 20' 

Aspathia.... *.. * ►.,138* 30 25* 20 

Panama*.*. . ..*..137*40' 24*30' 

Sag§dtt s the Metropolis .133° 28° SO' 

B&lantipyrgon ...136° 30' 23 w 30' 

P £ r o u a r o i (F 6r v a r o i ) ;~*-This is the fa¬ 

mous race of the P&uravas, which after the 
time of Alexander was all predominant m K&jaa- 
thtoa Tmdar the name of the Pram&rae* The 
i-ace figures conspicuously both in the legendary 
and real history of the North of India. It is 
mentioned in the kynms of the Veda, and fre¬ 
quently in the MnMbhdraia t where the first king* 
of the Lunar race are represented as being 
Pauravas that reigned over the realms included 
b e tween the Upper (j anges W d the Y mixmL Thv- 
later legends are silent concerning t bum, but 
they appear again, in real history and with fresh 
distinetioni for the gallant Porosg who so intre¬ 
pidly contended against Alexander on the banks 
of the Hydaspea, was the chief of a branch of 
the Paurava whose dominions lay to the west 
of that riven and' that other Petros who went on 
an embassy to Augustus and boasted himself to 
he the lord paramount of fiOO vassal kings was also 
of the same exalted lineage. Even at the present 
day some of the noblest houses reigning in 
different parts bf Bhjasthfm claim to he descended 
from the Panravas, while the songs of the national 
hard* .still extol the vanished grandeur and Hie 
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power artd glory o£ Oils ancient race. Saint- M art In 
locates the Porouaroi of the text in the w«&t of 
Upper India, in the very heart of the Ufl.jp tU 
country, though the table would load us to place 
theta much farther to the east. In the position 
indicated the name even of the PGroimroi m 
found almost without alteration in the Puvvar 
of the inscriptions, in the Puravara of the Jain 
clans, as much as hi the designation spread every¬ 
where of Povars and of Pouftrs, forma variously 
altered, but still closely approaching the classic 
PwrivaJ (itvcU, pp t 357 squ.) 

The names of tlie three towns assigned to 
the Porvaroi,—B r i d a m % T h o 1 o u bn n a and 
Mala ita designate obscure localities, and their 
position c m but ba conjectured, Saint-Martin 
suggests that the first may bo Dihlnna, the second 
Dobbin a, and the third Plaita, all being places in 
Eajputhna. Tide, however, for Eridama proposes 
Barddvvart, a place in a straight line from Tudor 
to Niinach, and for M ala1 ta,-—•Maltaun ; this 
place is in the British territory of Sugar and 
NarmadA, on the south declivity of the Narol Pass. 

A d e i a a/fch ro i s—it has already been pointed 
out that as Ptolemy baa assigned the sources of 
the KhLiberia (the Kflveri) to his Mount Adcisa- 
throe, we must identify that range with the section 
of the Western GMts which extends immediately 
northward from the J£oiinbatur Gap, He places 
AdeitiathroEi ho wever in the central parts of India, 
and here accordingly we must look for the cities 
of the eponymous people, Five are mentioned, 
but S a. g <j d a only, which was the metropolis, 
can be identified with some certainty. The name 



represents* the SfrkSta of Sanskrit- Sftketa was 
another name for A y o d h y$ ton th& Sar&yfL a 
pity of vast orient and famous im the capital of 
the kmg& of the jSolar race and as the residence 
for some years of Bukyumuni, the founder of 
Buddhism. The Sng&da of our test was however 
a different city, identified by Dr. P. Hall with 
Tdvra-r, near thilmTpQr, the capital of the Ch£di, 
a people of Bandelakband renowned in Epic 
poetry. . Cbnamfighjitia thinks it highly probable 
that the old form nf the name of this people was 
GkrUigMi and may bo preserved m the Sago da of 
Ptolemy and in the Chi-M-the of Hiuen Tsiang in 
Central In din, nsar the NarmadA, He say a 
"The identification which I have proposed 
of Ptolemy's Sageda Metropolis with Oh^di 
appears to me to be almost certain* In the 
first place, Sagdda is the capital of the A&eisa- 
throi which 1 take to he a Greek rendering 
of Hayakslietra or %he country o£ the Uayaa or 
Haih&yaa. Ifc adjoins the country of tho Bettigoi, 
whom I would identify with the people of Yak&- 
taka, whose capital was BMnd&k* One of the 
towns in their country, situated near the upper 
course of the Sou, is named Bjikmfcipyrgon, or 
BaJompyrgon. This I take to be the famous IPoit 
of BAndogarb, which we know formed part of the 
ChSdi dominions. To the north-cast was Panama, 
which most probably preserves the name of some 
town on the Pamirs A or Banfts Biter, a, tributary 
which joins the Sou to the north-cast of Bfbido* 
garh. To the north of the Adcisatbroi, Ptolemy 
places the Porouaroi or P&rih&rs, in tholr towns 
named Tboloubana, Britiama, and Mftlaita. The 


iii-afc 1 wouM identify with Boribun ^Bkhuriband) 
by rea din ig O d 1 oubaua or V olotibana. Th e sec ond 
must he Bilhari; and the last may he Laruetu, 
which gives its name to the GMfc on the KamradA, 
opposite Tdwur, and may thus stand for Tripura 
itself* All these identifications hold so well to¬ 
gether, and mutually support each other, that I 
have little doubt of :heir correctness” Archwohy. 
8ur,\ of Ind, rob lX t pp, 55—57. 

Panama;—This in Yule's map is doubtfully 
placed at Punna, a decaying town in Bandelakhand 
with diamond mines in the neighbourhood. In 
the same map Belaud is suggested as the re¬ 
presentative of Bakuitipyrgon . 

1 % I’art her east t han th a Ado tea th roi tow aid k 
the Gauges are the M a n d a l a i Tviththiscity :— 
A stbthgou ra__142° 25 0 

73. And on the liver i tee If those towns 

Sambal&ka... 141° 29° 30 f 

Sigall* .. ...142° 28° 

PaliTubolhra, the Hovel resi¬ 
dence , 143* 27° 

TainaJi#a ....144° ffl 2*5° 3G' 

Oveoplmnta . ^,146° 30" 24* 30 ' 

74. In like manner the parts muter 3^onnt 

U#ttog6 are occupied by the J1 rak h malui 
Magoi as far tvs the Bat&i with this city : — 
iiraklime. 128° 10° 

75. The parts under the range of Adeisa- 
thros us fur as the Arouvaioi are occupied by 
the B a d t a ni a i o i with this city :— 

Tathilba.134° 18° 50' 










76. Tltw paj’ts under the Ouxmitos range 
are occupied ,by the 13 r i 1 o p h y U i t u i, with 
tjiese cities;— 

SibrioTi ........13^ 22*20' 

Opotoura ..137° 30' 21° 40' 

Ozoana ...... . .138P15' 20° SO* 

Maud alai t —The territory of the Meaid&lai 
lay in that upland region, where the Son and 
the Narmadft have their sources. Here a town 
situated on the latter river still bears the name 
Mand&kh It is about SO miles distant from 
J ah alp ft r to the eoutlx ■ east ^ and is of some Ms turns 
note Ptolemy has, however, assigned to the 
M&udalui dominions far beyond their proper 
limits, for to judge from the towns which 
he gives them they must have occupied all the 
right bank of the Gauges from its confluence 
with the Jumna downwards to the Bay of Bengal. 
But that tlvb is improbable may be inferred from 
the fact that Palimbothra (Patuft) which the 
table makes to be one of their cities, did not 
belong to them, but was the capital of PrJLSuikd, 
which, as has already been remarked, is pushed 
far too high up the river. Tamaiites, iuorcover, 
which has been satisfactorily identified with 
Taraluk, a river port about 35 miles S. IV. 
from Calcutta possessed, according to Wilford, 
a large territory of its own, The table also 
places it only half a degree more to the south¬ 
ward than Paltmbothva. while in reality i| is more 
than 3 or* 1 deg. Cunningham Inclines to identify 
with the Mandalai the Mtmd&s of Ohutia Nigpur, 
whose language and country, he says, are called 







Mnmlula, and also with the Mali! of Pliny (lib. 
VI, c. jtsi.)—-dray. Georj. of bid., pp. 508, 509, 

8 a in b a 1 a k a;—-A city of the same name 
attributed to Prasiake (sec. 58) lias beau already 
identified with Ssnibkal in Rohilkhand. Tim 
Sambalaka. of the Maudalai may perhaps be 
Sambhalpur on the Upper MaMnadi, the capital 
of a district which produces the finest diamonds 
. in the world. 

Sign 11a:—This name has a suspicious like- 
ness to Sag ala, the name of the city to the west 
nf LAhor, which was besieged and taken by 
Alexander, Mid wMOli Ptolemy has erroneously 
placed in Prasiake (sec. 53). 

Palimbothra:—-The more usual fern of 
the name is Palibothta, a transcription of 
Pdliputra, the spoken form of P&t&liputra, the 
' ancient capital of MagadH and a name still 
frequently applied to the city of Palmh which 
js its modern representative. In the times of 
Glumdragupta (the Saudrokottos of the Greeks) 
and the kings of his dynasty, Pahbuthm was the 
capital of a groat empire which extended from 
the mouths of the Ganges to the regions beyond 
the Indus. Remains of the wooden wail by 
which the city, as wo leam from Strabo, was 
defended, were die covered a tew years ago in 
Patna (by workmen engaged in digging a tank) 
at a depth of from 12 to IS feet below the cur- 
face of the ground. Palimbothrn, as we have 
noticed, did not belong to the Mandalai but to 


the Prasioi. 

Tamaiit&fl represents the Sanskrit Tfimm.- 
liptt, the modem Tamluk, a town lying in a low 
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find damp mtuatkmon a broad reach or bay of the 
RtipnArilyan River, 12 utiles above its junction 
with the Hiiglih mouth of the Ganges. The P<VH 
form of the name was TamoHtfci, arid this accounts 
for the form in Greek Pliny mentions a people 
called Takietae belonging to this part of India, and 
the similarity of the name leaver it f;tlo doubt of 
thdr identity with the people whose capital was 
Tamlu k, T his pl ace, m an dent time &, was the great 
emporium of the trade between the Ganges and 
Ceylon, We have -already pointed out how wide 
Ptolemy was of tBe mark in fixing it| situation 
relatively to Pal im both ra. 

R x a k k m ah a 1 Hag o i:—Mr, J. Campbell has 
suggested to me that by Brakhmauai Magoi 
may be meant 1 sons of the BrAhmans,’ that is, 
Oanarene Bi&hzntins, whose forefathers married 
women of the country, the word mug&i represent- 
nig the Oanareso maga, ' a eon/ The term, he 
&aya, is still m eomiuon tnse, added to the name of 
castes, aw Haiga-M.tkal n {vmk-iht —plural of may a) 
i,e> Haiga Br&hmans. Lassen. supposed that 
Ptolemy, by adding Magai to the name o£ these 
Brahmans* meant to imply either that they were 
a colony of Persian priest* settled in India, or that 
they were BrAhmons who had adopted the tenets 
of the Magi, and expresses his strp-riae that 
Ptolemy should have been led into making suck 
an unwarrantable supposition. The country oc¬ 
cupied by these Brahmans was about the upper 
KftvtM, and extended from Mount BeUigO east¬ 
ward as far as the Ratal 

Biakhmo;—“ Can this,” asks Caldwell, u be 
Brahriad&ajti, on ancient town on the Tftmnv 
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parnf, not far from the foot o£ the Podigei Mount 
(Mt* Betfcigo) which X have found referred to in 
several ancient inscriptions P” 

B a cl i amaioi:—There is in the district of 
Bolgaum a town and hill-fort on the route from 
Kal&dgi to Bal&ri, not far from the MAlprabM, 
u tributary of the Krishna, called Bodfuni, and 
here we may locate the BMiamaioh Ta t h il b a, 
their capital, cannot be recognized. 

Drilophylli taiTliese are placed by 
Ptolemy at the f oot of the Guxenfcos, and probably 
had their seats to the south-west of that range* 
Their name indicates them to have been a branch 
of the Fhyllitai, the Bhilk, or perhaps Ftdmdas. 
Lassen would explain the first part of their name 
from the Sanskrit drifjha (strong) by the change 
of the dh into the liquid. Oaoana, one of their 
three towns is, perhaps, Seoul, a place about GO 
miles N, E, from Sigpur. 

77. Further east than these towards the 
Ganges arc the K o k ko raga i with this 
city 

Dosara . 142° SO" 0 30‘ 

78. And on the river farther west 

K&rtinaga . ,,..116° 23° 

Kartusicm , #4 . . 146 Q 21° 40" 

7ih Under the Maisoloi the Sal a k fin o i 
towards the Qroudiim (or Aiouraian) Mourn 
tains with these cities 

Benagourtm . .,.,-.140° 20° 15' 

Kasfcra . ,-138? 19° 30 

Magark....,,,137° 30' 18° 20 
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80. Towards the Ganges River the S a b &- 
r-ai, in whose country the diamond is found in 
great abundance, their towns are :— 

T as op ion ....140* 80'' 22° 

Karihardama.141 0 2 0° JUV 

8.1■ All the country about the months of 
the Ganges is occupied by the G a n g ar i d a i 
with this city :— 

Gango, the Royal residence.,, 146° 19° 15' 

K o k k o n a g aiLassen locates this tribe in 
Ghutia h T &gpur, identifying Bosnia with Doesa in 
the bill country, between the upper courses of th e 
Yaitamni and Savarnarekha. He explains their 
name to moan the people of the mountains where 
the kdlra grows ,—hdka being the name of a hind 
of palm-tree. Yule suggests that the name may 
represent the Sanskrit Kftkaixmkha, which means 
1 crowvfaced/ and was the name o£ a mythical 
race. He places them on the Upper Mah&nadi 
and farther west than lessen. The table givoa 
them two towns near the Ganges. 

K a r t i n ag a and 3£ a r t a s i n a The former, 
Yule thinks, may he Karnagarh near Bhagab 
pur, perhaps an ancient site, regarding which lie 
refers to the Jour. It. A■? . 8oc. voh XV Ill, 
p + 3i>5; Kartasmiv ho takes to be Knrnastmagavh, 
another ancient site near Berhampur (/. It* A . 8* 
H, S., voL VI, p. 248 and /, As. S. 
voL XXII, Jh 281)- 

S ai *ic fin o i:«~This people may be located to 
the west of the Godavari, inland on the north* 
western borders of Maisolia, Their name, Lassen 
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thought (Ind . Alt,, voh III, p, 176) might be 
connected with the Sanskrit word Sdla, the Sftl 
tree. Yule suggests that it may represent the 
Sanskrit Saurikirna. None of their towns cm 
be recognized. 

Sahara!:—The Sabarai of Ptolemy Cun¬ 
ningham takes to be the Suari of Pliny, and he 
would identify both with the aboriginal Savaraa 
or Snara, a wild race who live in the woods 
and jungles without any fixed habitations, and 
whose country extended as far southward as 
the Peimftr Biver, These Bavar&s or Suart> are 
only a single branch of a widely spread nice 
found in large numbers to the S. W. of Gwalior 
and Narwar and S. Bftjputitna, where they are 
known as Surrius. Yule places them further 
north in Dosaronfi, towards the territory of 
Sambhalpw, which, us we have already remarked; 
produced the finest diamonds in the world Their 
towns ]\nvo not been identified. 

Gangaritlai 1 This great people occupied 
all the country about the mouths of the Ganges. 
Their capital was Gan go, described in tho PmpHa 
as an important seat of commerce on the Ganges. 
They are mentioned by Virgil (Greorg* III, 1- 'd?), 
by Valerius Place us (Ar<joii. lib. VI, 1. 66), and by 
Curtins (lib. IX, c. ii) who places them along with 
the Pharrasii (Frarii) on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges. They are called by Pliny (lib. V1. c. Ixv) 
the Gangaridae Caluigae, and placed by him at the 
furthest extremity of the Ganges region, as is 
indicated by the expression gens noviscima* which 
he applies to them. They must have been a 
powerful people, to judge from the military force 
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winch Pliny reports them to have maintained, 
and their territory could scarcely have been 
restricted to tlm marshy jungles at the mouth of 
the river now known as the Simdurban*, but 
must have comprised a considerable portion of 
the province of Bengal, This is the view taken 
by Saint-Martin. Bengal, he Bays, represents, at 
least in a general way, the country of the 0anga- 
ridao, and the city which Pliny speaks of as their 
capital, Perth alts can only be Yardbana. a place 
which flourished in ancient times, and is now 
known as Barclhw&n, The name of the Gangari- 
dai baa nothing in Sanskrit to correspond with it, 
nor can it be a word, as Lassen supposed, of purely 
Greet formation, for the people were mentioned 
under this name to Alexander by one of the prin¬ 
ces in the North* west of India. The synonymous 
tern which Sanskrit fails to supply is found among 
the aboriginal tribes belonging to the region 
occupied by the G&ugurklah the name being pre¬ 
served almost identically in that of the Gonghris 
of S, with whom were connected the 

Gab guy is of North-western, and the Gangrdr of 
Eastern Bengal, these designations being but 
variations of the name which was originally 
Common to them all. 


G a n g 6 :~r' Various sites have been proposed for 
Gang Si Heoren placed it near Duliapnr a village 
about 40 miles S, B of Calcutta on a branch 
of the Isrunari River; Wijiord at the confluence* 
of the Ganges, and Brahmaputra, where, ho gays, 
there was a town called in Sanskrit Has tim alia, 
and \in the sjpoken dialect Hathimalla, from 
elephants being piequetted there ; Murray at 


Chittagong i Taj? jor on the site of the undent 
Hindu Capital of Banga (Bengal) which lies in 
the neighbourhood of Sonargfton (SimraagiSuau), 
a place 12 mite to this S. 33, of JDhakka; 
Cunningham at Jteor; and others further west* 
near Calcutta* or about 30 miles higher up 
the Hughll, somewhere near ChinsurA Another 
Gauge is mentioned by Arhem Morn a above or 
to the N< W, of Palibotlira* and this Wilford 
identities with Fraj&.g, i e , AIl&haLM, but; Gros- 
kurd with Arm p skate 

j Ptolemy now leaves the, Garu/etic regions and 
describes the inland parts of the territories (dong 
the Western Coast of the Penimula , 

82, In the parts of A r i a k c which still re- 
main to bo described are the following inland 
cities and villages: to the west of the 13 did a 
these cities:— 


Malippala ..... 


20° IS 7 

Sarisabis .... ... 

80' 

20° 

Tagara .. 


19° 20* 

Baithana (the royal feat of [Siro] 


Ptolomaios or Polemaios). 

..117° 

J8° 30' 

Deopali or Boopala . , 4 ,. 


17° 50' 

Gamaliba .. 

,.115 u IS' 

17° 20' 

OmSuogara .. ,,. 

..114° 

16° 20' 


S3. Between the, Benda and Fseudostomos j 
S agar ouris (or S' agar on niris) 120° 20*’ 11) / 

Tabaso ...V_121* 30 7 20° 40' 

Ind£ .....*||3 0 20*45' 

Thipangalida,,, ,,,,,.,.,^.121° 15" 10° 40' 
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Ilippokoura, the royal seat of 

Baleokouros .*.119° 45" 19° 10* 

'Sou bout ton... .ISO 0 15' 10° 1 O' 

SiHmalaga ...*.*.*119° SO" 18° 30' 

K&lligeris . .*.,*.*,111° 18° 

ModogoUlla ...119° 18° 

Petixgftla ....117° 45' 17° 15' 

,116° 16° 45' 

Seven cities are enumerated in A r i a. k |j as lying 
to the west of the Bend a, and regarding four of 
these, M a 1 i p p a 1 a, S ari s abi a, G a m a 1 i h a 
and 0 m e n p, g a r a, nothing is known. The 
Peripiua (sec. 51) notices T a g ar a and B ait ka- 
na in a passage which may be quoted: “In 
Dakhmabades itself there are two very im¬ 
portant seats of commerce, Fai th a n a towards 
the south of Buaygaza, from which it is distant a 
twenty days' journey, and eastward from this about 
a ten days' journey is another very large city, 
T a g a r a. From these marts goods are transported 
on waggons to Baryg&za, through difficult regions 
that have no road worth calling such. Prom Pai- 
thana great quantities of onyx*stones and from 
Tagara large supplies of common cotton-cloth, 
muslins of all kinds, mallow-tinted cottons and 
various other articles of local production im¬ 
ported into it from the maritime districts.” 

B ai th a n a is the P a i t k an a of the above 
extract, and the Paifcb&i of the present day, a town 
of HaidarabM, or the territory of theNimm, on 
the left hank of the river GMavari, in latit ude 
19° or about a degree further north than it is 
placed by Pfcdlemy. Faith an a is the Prfikrit form 










the capital of Hil l W ah ana, Ptolemy calk it the 
capi tal of Siroptoloujaioa of Siropolemaios, a name 
which represents the Sanskrit ^ri-Ihihlmavit, 
the Prilmnftyi of the Naaik Cave and Amarav&ti 
St A pa Ina(sri|rtfons» a king of the great Andhra 
dynasty. 

Tag a r a:—The name is found in inscriptions 
under the form T&garapvuu (/, It, A, 8. voL IV, p. 
31), Ptolemy places it to the norths east o£ Baithana 
and the Petipl&s, as we see from the extract , to the 
east of it at the distance of a ten days 14 journey. 
WinWord, Vincent, Mannert* Bitter and others take 
it to he Dlyagadh, now Dan latab Ad, which was the 
seat of a sovereign even in 1293, and is situated not 
far fro m EIura s so famous for its excavated temples. 
But if Baitlmna he Faith&n, Tagara cannot he 
DrWagadli, unless the distance is wrongly given. 
There ia, moreover, nothing to show that Dcva- 
gadh was connected with the Tagarapura of blie 
inscriptions. Pandit BhagvAnlal identified Ta^ra 
with Jtnraar, a place of considerable importance, 
situated to the north of 3?dud. He pointed out 
that, the Sanskrit name of Tag&ra was Trigiri 
a compound meaning * three hills,* and that as 
Juiui&r stood on a high site between three hills 
this identification wuh probably correct, Juimar 
however lies to the westward of PaUlion, Yule 
places Tagara at Kulburga, which lies to the south¬ 
east of Pal than, at a distance of about 150 miles, 
which would fairly represent a ten days' journey, 
the distance given in the Periplih* Grant Duff 
would identify it with a place near Bhir on the 
Godavari, and .Fleet with Kolhapur, The SilnMra 
S3 a 
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princes oj- chiefs who formed three distinct 
branches of a dynasty that ruled oyer twu parts 
of the Koivkaii and the country alb out Kolh/ipui 
style themselves, ‘ The Lords of the excellent city 
of Tagara.' If; says Prof. Bhanckirkar, the name of 
Tagaro. haa’undergone coit option, it would take the 
form, according to the laws of Prakrit speech, of 
Tih'iir or Temr s ami he therefore asks 1 can it l>e 
the modem Ddrur or DbArur in the Mmm’a 
dominions, 26 miles cast of Grant Duffs BMr, and 
70 miles SJ3, of FaitkanF" (see Muller's fleog Grwc. 
Mimr. rcl I, p, 291, n.; Elphinstone's History 
of India, p. 223; Burgess, Arch. W. Ind> 

Voh III, p> 54; and Btmbfty Gazetteer, vol XIII, 
pt ii, p. 423, in}- Mr. Campbell is of opinion that 
the maritime districts from which local products 
were brought to Tagara and thence exported to 
Baryga.tfHj lay on the coast of Bengal, and not on 
the Kotik a n coast, from which there was easy 
transit by sea to the great northern emporium in 
the Gulf of Kkambat, while the transit by land 
through Tapani could not be accomplished 
without encountering the moat formidable 
obstacles. 

Deopaii:—This name means 'the city of 
God/ and Deopal i may therefore perhaps be 
Devugadh, the two names hating the same 
meaning, 

T a h a s 6This would seem to fee a city of the 
T&feaaoi, already mentioned as a large comm unity, 
of BiuJmiaa ascetics, 

H i p p o k o n r a A town of this name has 
{dready been mentioned as a seaport to the south 
of yjmylla, This Hippo hour a lay inland, and wais 


tjflrt 4°- 
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the capital of the southern parts of Ariak^ 
as Patthana was the capital of the northern. Its 
position is uncertain* Yule places it doubtfully 
at Kalyan, a place a,bout half a degree to the 
west of Bldar, and at some distance south from 
the river Mafijim Ptolemy calk it the capital 
of Baleokourbs. Bh&ndth icar conjectures this to 
have been the ViUvAyy,kum, a name found upon 
two other Andhra coins discovered a t Kulh&pur, 
There is no other clue to its identification,, but 
see Lassen, Ind, Alt voL HI, pp, 17&, 185. 

Si rim ala g a may perhaps be M&Iklied, a 
town in Haidarabud, situated on a tributary of 
the BhhnA in lat, 17° S' and long. 77° I2 / The 
fn^st part of the word Siri probably represents the 
Sanskrit honorific prefix hi. 

K a i 1 i g e r i s ;—Perhaps Xanhagin, a place 
about | a degree to the south of Mddgal. 

M odogoul 1 a r—There can be little doubt 
that this is Mftdgal, a town in the Haklar&Md 
districts,—lab 16° 2% long. 7& Q EG', —N, VY- 
from Bal&ri. P et ir gn 1 a cannot bo identified, 

B a n a o u a s e i:—This place is mentioned in 
the Mah&mmo, in the Pill I form Waaiaw&Bi, 
by which a city or district is designated. Bana- 
ouasei must beyond doubt have been the capital 
of this country, and is identical with the modem 
Banavasi, situated on the upper Y&rada, a tributary 
of the Tungabhadi?!. Saint-Martin thinks that it 
was the city visited by itiuen Taring, and called 
by him Xon - k inn a-pu - lo + Le. t Kortkaraptira i 
Cunningham is of opinion that both the bearing 
and the distance point to Aimgmidi, but, Dr, 
Burgess suggests Kokantlv for Konkin-na -judo* 


ISO 

f 84* The inland cities of the Pirates fW 
iltese ;*— 

Oiokhoira ..-114° 1$° 

MonsOpallo, the nretropolia .. J15° 30' 15° 41/ 

85, Inland cities of Limyrike f to the- 
west of the Psemdos tonics are fhese:— 

Karo n 11a .*.11 7 C> 45' 15° SO 1 " 

Kouba, .....,117® Io° 

Palaura .*** .*.»».1 iT a '51 X 4' 0 40 \ 

86, Between the Fseiidostomos and the 


Baris, these cities ;• 



124° 50' 

19° 50' 

Mastanonr .*..« 

121° 30' 

18° 40' 

Koiu'eJkmr »•*,** ■ -■ ***■.,. 

119° 

17° 30' 

Poutitiata, where is beryl ... 

121° 20' 

17° 30' 

Aloe..— - 

120° 20' 

17° 

Karon ra, the royal scat of 



Kdro bo tliTOs . 

110° 

10° 20' 

Ail^ibiptir..- .—. 

121° 

16° £i> 

Bid eng .-.>**•*•* 

hit 

15° 50' 


118° 

15° 20' 

Aclarima .,*•**. 

119° 30' 

15° -10' 

Korean r .... 

120° 

15° 

87. Inland town of the A no i — 


Moron ndu. ..• 

121° 20' 

14° 20'' 


The dominion of the sea appears to have sa¬ 
tisfied the ambition of the pirates, as they pea sensed 
on shore only a narrow strip of territory enclosed 
between the line of coast and the western declivi¬ 
ties of the G\Mh, Their capital, M. o it e o p alie, 
Tale places at Miraj, a town near the Ktfafa?*, 
hat doubtfully Thek other town, Olokhoir a t 
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fa probably Kh&3&, a town in the district nf 
Ratnagiri m lab 17° 44/ long, 73° 530'. A» 
Khotlii is the name of several other places in this 
part of the country, Qlo, whatever it may mean, 
may have been m old times prefixed to this 
particular Kherid for the sake of dial met Lon. 

Konbii:—This is generally taken to be 
Goa or Govft, the capital of the Portuguese? 
possessions in India, and there can be little doubt 
of the correctness of the ideiitificattosr The two 
towns Karaulla and V alo u r a, which Ptolemy 
places with Konba to the west of the Pseud os- 
tonics, cannot he ident ified. To judge from hfa 
figures of longitude i Pa lour a lay 15 / tart lie? east 
than Konba, but as lie makes the coast run east¬ 
ward instead of southward, it must be considered 
to have lain south of iCouba. The name is Tam i\, 
a nd means, according to Caldwell {Introd, p, 104) 
j Milk town/ It is remarkable, he observes, how 
many names of places in Southern India mention* 
cd by Ptolemy end In ovp or ovpa - a town/ There 
are 23 such places in sill. 

P a, s a g 6 :—According to Yule's map this repre¬ 
sents Paleagi, the old name of a place now 
called Hafai, south-east of Goa, from which it is 
distant somewhat under a degree. 

Mas tan our and K on re 11 our cannot be 
identified, 

Foiuina-ta has not yet been identified, 
though Ptolemy gives a sort of clue in stating that 
ifc produced the beryl. Yule places it in his map 
near Seringapat&m* (See Ind. Ant , voh XII, p, 13), 

Alo&?—/Thie may be TeEapwr, a small town m 
Horth Oanara, in lilt. 14° 56' long. 74° 43'* 
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Karou’ra:—"Karoara,” says Caldwell, "i» 
mentioned in Tamil traditions as the ancient 
capital of the Chera, Kora, or Kemia kings, and is 
generally idou titled with Kartlr, an important town 
in tins Koimbatur district, originally included in 
Hie Chora kingdom. it is situated on the left 
bank of the liver Amaravati, a tributary of 
the Kftion, near a largo fort now in ruins, 
Ptolemy notes that Karo lira waa the capital of 
Kerobothvoa, i.<t„ K6ralaputra(Ckerapati?} Kantra 
means ■ the black town,’ and I consider it identi¬ 
cal with fCur again, and K ad drain, names of places 
which I have frequently found in the Tamil 
country, and which are evidently the poetical 
equivalents of Karflr, The meaning of each of 
the names .is the same. Ptolemy’s word Karonra 
represents the Tamil me of the place with 
perfect accuracy (Introd, pp. ft;, 97). 

Arembour:—Lassen compares this name 
with Oortimparwn, but tlie situation of the place ao 
called (lat. 11 12' long. 76 ,J 16') does not suit well 
the position of Arembour as given by h’tolcuiy, 

B: de r i s • Perhaps 33rod or Yirotlu in the 
district of Koimbatur tint, ll" 20' long. 77° to') 
near the KAvdri. 

P anti p o 1 i s, according to Yule, represents 
the obsolete nunn: Pantiyapura, which he places 
at Hangul, in the Lh&rw&rl district. 

M O r o u a d a: This is the only inland city of 
tho Aioi named by Ptolemy, ft' has not been 
identified* 

fhe frOfici ading tables snwMerct'fe ilia inland 
lowne belonging to tho districts tying along the 
Eastern Coast of the Peninsula, 
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88, Inland*cities of the Kareoi:- 


Mend 51a .. 


1?° 40' 

S6lour ... 

. 121° 41/ 

16° 30' 

Tittmm... 

. 122° 

I5 a 20' 

Maatittour . t . 

. 123° 

15° 10' 

89, Inland cities of th© F a n d i o n o i' 

Tainour .. 

. 124°45' 

18° 40' 

Perifcgkaroi ...... 

. 123 c 20' 

18° 

Roiindionr .. 

. 125° 

IP 40' 

Tati gal a or Tag a. 

.. . 123° 30' 

16 b 50' 

Morlonra, the royal 
Pandicm .* 

city of 
. 125° 

16° 20' 

Afcour .,,,... 

.... 124° 45" 

15° 20' 

30. Inland cities of the B a, (. o i :— 
Kalindok .. 127 3 40' 

17 3 30 


. 126° 30' 

17° 

Talara ,.. 

. 128° 

16° 45' 


Inland cities of the K a r e o i:—none of the four 
named m the table can he identified. 

Per in^tare i :—This town has preserved Its* 
name almost without change, being now known aa 
Pomugari, on the river Taigas about 40 miles 
lower down its course than Mad urft. Withr ogard 
to this name, Caldwell remarks that if it had been 
written Fenmgkaroi it would have been perfectly 
accurate Tamil, letter for letter. The meaning is 
* great shore/ and pertim ( great! becomes g$rwfi*0 
before k t by rule* Ptolemy places a town called 
T a I n onr at the distance of Ifesa than a degree to 
th e north ■ eaa t of Permgkarei. The di rect ion would 
suit Tauj or, but the distance la more than a 
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degree. Ptolemy lias however placed lug Ferine 
kanoi quite in n wrong position with regard to 
Madura, 

Tang ala or Tn, ga There can he little doubt 
that this is now represented by Dindugal, an Im¬ 
portant and flourishing town lying at a distance 
of 32 miles north by west from Madura. 

Mod our a 1 This is now called Madurfi. or 
Madurai —-on the banks of the Blrer Yaigai It 
was the second capital of the Southern P&ndyas 5 
we have already noticed it in the description of 
the territory of this people. 

Bata;—This may perhaps he FattukGtta, a 
small town not very far inland from the northern 
end of the Argolie (J n IF (Pnlk T s Passage), The 
other two towns of the Buioi cannot he recog¬ 
nized. As Pudukdtta. is the capital of the 
Tondiman RHja, Lassen has suggested its identity 
with Bftta* It is upwards of 20 miles farther 
inland than Fattukotta. 


ill. Inland cities of the Paralia of the 
S G r 6 1 a i— 


Kaliour ...... 


Tenn agora .,. 


Eikour... 

.., 120 ° 

Orthcittra, the 
Sfirnagos 

royal city of 

Bcrfl. 


A hour i*ifn»,i 


Karmara . 


Magour.. 



17 ° 20 ' 
17 ° 

16 ° 40 ' 

10 ° 20 ' 
18 * 15 ' 
U a 

15 ° 40 ' 

15° 15' 
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92. Tho inland cities of the A r var no i 
ftre these:—*■ 


Kc range ,.*>*... 

138° 

10° 15' 

Phrourion ..*. 

132® 

15° 

jfarigo .. * . , 

332° 40' 

15° 

Polopur. .... 

181° 30' 

14° 40' 

Pi k end aka .* * * > .*,,*.*,. 

, 131° 3CV 

14° 

iatour ........ 

132° 30' 

14° 

S kfipoloura .****** - * 

l.%° 15' 

14° 35' 

1 kBTtfli * * »«.*.•» + » i 

Malauga, the royal city of 

133° 30' 

13° 40' 

Basaionagos... 

133° 

13° 

Kaiidipatna. 

133® 30° 

12’ 20' 

93, The inland cities of the JVI a i s 61 o i:— 

Kaliiga.... 

188° 

IT 

liardamana .. * * * 

130° 15' 

ib° ir/ 

Korean gk&I a .. 


15° 

IT ary fra or Phare tm. 

134° 20' 

i:r 2D' 

Pityndm, the metropolis ... 

135° 2,0' 

12° 30' 


O r tli ou v a ;—Of tli6 eiglitinland cities named 
as bulougtttg to the Maritime territory *>f the 

Borstal, <oily fcwo—Abour and the capitat, have 
been identified* Abour is AmbArdiirg in H, Ail at , 
hit, 12° 4*7% Jong, 78° 42', Keg&rdmg OrtLouva 
Gtiiinmgbtnn say a : ,f C!i6|a is noticed by P tot miiy, 
whose OrfJiam regia Sornati .uniat bo Oritii 1 , the 
capital of SomthUha, or the king r>£ the tvningae, 
that Is the Boras, Ohoras or Chela s; Uraiydr is a 
few miles south-aoutlr east of Tiruclib m&palti. The 
Bovin gae are most probably the Syrteni of Pliny, 
with their 300 cities* as they occupied the ‘ oast 
U n 
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between the Fan due and the Derange or Sta j 
vidians/ 1 —. Geog, of Ind.> p, o5L 

Phrourion:—Tina is a Greek word signify* 
ing £ a garrisoned fort/ find in ay perhaps be 
meant as a translation of an indigenous name 
having that signification, as Durga, 1 a hi 11-fort/ 
a common affix to names of places in the Penin¬ 
sula, 

KarigeThis should no doubt bo read 
Karip£ under which form it can be at once iden* 
titled with Kadapa, & place lying 5 miles from the 
riftht bank of the Northern Feimar on a sirudl 
tributary of that river. 

P i k c ii d a k a ;■—Konda is a frequent temima- 
tion in the names of towns in this part of India. 
The letters of Fikeudaka may have been trims’* 
posed in copying, and its proper form may have 
been Foimakonda, the name of a town in the 
district of Bal&ri (Jut. 14 °& f long. 77° 

I at our:-—From Yule's map, it would appear 
there is a place lying a degree westward from 
Kadapjfc which still hears thisjnsmie, Yet dr. 

M ala ng a ;—In our notice of Melange it was 
pointed out that Cunningham bad fixed the 
locality of Malanga near J31m\ a place sonuj 
distance inland about half way between the Krish- 
nft and the Godfivarl towards thoir embouchures, 
and in the neighbourhood of which are the re¬ 
mains of an old capital named Yengl, With regard 
to the king's name Bassaronaga, ho thinks that 
this may be identified with the Pali Maj&rikaui&ga 
of the Mrfkdwan^o and thus Ptolemy v Mahmga 
would become the capital of the Nagas of Major!- 

ka ( Anc. Geo. of ImL, (pp* 5SD, 540), In YiileV 
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map Malang \ is placed conjee Rurally about two 
degrees farther south at Yelur, near the mouth 
of the Fenniir. 

Of the five cities attributed to the Male 61 oi, 
only KoroiingV ala earn be recognized. It 
appears to be the place now known as Womhkah 
the medieval capital of Telmgana. It has but few 
tokens remaining to attest its former grandeur. 

V i t y n d r a, the capital of Maisolia* was pro¬ 
bably Dhmuikataka now Dharauikotn, about 20 
miles above BojwAtla on the Krishna. 

94. Maude lying near the part of India 
■which projects into the ocean in the Gulf of 
Kanthi : — r 


Barakti --- 

in' 

18“ 

95, And along the line 
the Kolkhio Golf:— 

of coast m far as 

Mil m ugym (or Milizi g& rig)., 

110° 

12“ 30' 

Heptau^ia >**... 

nr 

13° 

Tpkadiha.. . .. . 

M3“30' 

11° 

Peperiue ... 

115° 

12“ 40' 

Triuesia .. 

110° 20' 

12“ 

Louke . ... <.. 

il8“ 

12° 

Kanigtbis„... 

122° 

12° 

96. And in the Argaric Gulf :— 


Kury...., ■ 

120" 30'- 

-13° 


B a r a k 6 :-—This is the name given in the Peri - 
phlfr tothe Gulf of Kaebh, called by our author 
the Gulf of Kant hi, a name which to this day is 
applied to the south coast of Kaebh The Perl 
jMs does not mention Baraka as an island, but 
a ay a that the Gulf had 7 islands Bxgarding 
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Barakfl, Dr. Bnrgess says: " Yale pls^en, Barak 3 
at Jaggat or DwarakA * Lassen also identifies 
it with Dwflmkuj which be places on the coast 
between Pnrbandar and Miyitnf, near Srinagar. 
Mula-DwdrakSr, the original site, was further 
cast thau this, but is variously placed near 
Madhupur, thirty- six miles noi’th-west from 
So m an at h-Pat tan, or three miles south-west 
from KdilmAr, and nineteen miles cast of Soma- 
u&th. This? last spot is called Mula-Pwaraka 
to this day( Tdrilch - i- Bontfh, 1 11 trod l p , 7)< 

Mi li z egy r is occurs in tlio Feriplus as 
Melizoig'ara, which m ay lx 3 identified with Jayngad 
or Sidi-JayagacI, which would appear to be the 
Sigcms of Pliny {lib, vi ? a 26). 

Hepfcanesia (or group of 7 island?) pro¬ 
bably corresponded to the Sesikriemi of the 
FeripliU, which imij be the Burnt Mauds of the 
present day, among winch the Yi eg aria racks me 
conspicuous, 

Tt i k atfxba or 4 the island Tri.ka/— diha being 
the Sanskrit word dcipa, ‘an island/ 

Pope r i n o:—This, to judge from the name/ 
should be an island somewhere off the coast of 
Cotfeomra, the groat pepper district, as stated by 
Pliny (lib, YI, e, xxn). 

T r i n 6 s i a (or group of S iskoids) Ptole¬ 
my places it off the coast of lumyrike between 
Tyiidis and Mouziris, but nearer the former. 

Lcuk&r—This is a Greek word moaning 
* white. 5 The island is placed in the Perlphis off 
the coast where Xhnxyriko begins and in Ptolemy 
neat' where it ends. 

~N a n i g 6 r i a : —To j ndge from Ptolemy’.s 


figures he Imfj taken this to he an island lying 
between Cape Kumijrt (Oomorfe) and Tapvohane 
(Ceylon), 

Kdr y:—*lt has already been noticed that Kory 
was both the name 1 of the Island of Ramelfaram 
and of the promontory in w hich it terminated. 

Oaf. 2 . 

Position qf India beyond ihe Ganges. 

1. India beyond the Ganges is bounded on 
the west by the river Ganges; on the north 
% the parts of Sky thin and Serik6 already 
described, on the oast by the Sinai along the 
Meridian, which extends from the furthest 
limits of Strike to the Great Gulf, and also by 
tins gulf itself, on the south by the Indian 
Ocean and paid of the Green Sea which stretches 
from the island of Mcnouthias in a lino 
parallel to the equator, as far as tbe . regions 
which lie opposite to the Great Gulf* 

India beyond the Ganges comprised with Ptole¬ 
my nob only the great plain between that river 
and the Himalayas, but also all south-eastern 
Asia, m far as t he country of the Sinai (China), 
Concerning these vast regions Ptolemy is our 
only ancient authority, Strabo-s knowledge of 
the east wain limited in this direction by the 
Ganges, and the author of the P&rijMi ?, who was 
a later and intermediate writer, though ho was 
aware that inhabited countries stretched far 
beyond that limit even onwards to the eastern end 
of the world, appears to have learned little more 
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about them than the mere fact of their existence* 
Ptolemy, on the other hand, supplies as with much 
information regarding them He traces the line 
of coast us far as the Gulf of Slam (his Great Gulf) 
enumerating the tribes, the trading marts, the 
river mouths and the islands that would be passed 
on the way. He has also a copious nomenclature 
for the interior, which embraces its inhabitants, 
its towns, its rivers, and its mountain ranges* 
His conceptions wove no doubt extremely confused 
and erroneous, and his data, in many instances, 
as inconsistent with each other as with the 
reality. Still, his description contains important 
elements of truth, and must have hecn biased 
upon authentic information* At the same time 
an attentive study of his nomenclature and 
the accompanying indications has led to the 
satisfactory identification of a few of his towns, 
and & more coo aid arable number of tho rivers and 
mountains and tribes which he has specified* 

His most notable error consisted in the supposi¬ 
tion that the eastern parts of Asia were connected 
by continuous land with the east coast of Africa, 
so that, like Hipparkhos, he conceived the Indian 
Ocean to resemble the Mediterranean in being 
surrounded on all sides' by land* He makes 
accordingly the coast of the Sinai, beyond the 
Gulf of Siam, turn toward the south instead of 
curving up towards the north. Again he repre¬ 
sent the Malay Peninsula (his Golden Xhersonese) 
which does not project so far as to reach the 
equator, extend to 4 degrees southward from it, 
and he mentions neither the Straits of Malacca 
nor the great bland of Sumatra, unless indeed 
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Li is labadios be this islaaid, and not Java, as Is 
generally supposed. By the Green .Sea in,'mruftp 
Bdkaaaa) which formed apart of the southern 
boundary is meant the southern part of the Indian 
Ocean which stretched eastward from Cape 
Prasum (Cape Delgado) the most southern point 
on the east coast of Africa known to Ptolemy. 
The island of Menouthiaa was either Zanzibar or 
one of the islands adjacent to it. It is mentioned 
by the author of the leripMs, 

In his desc.riplioti of India beyond the Ganges 
Ptolemy adheres to the method which he (tad 
followed in his account of India with in the Ganges, 
He thereforo begins with the coast , which he des¬ 
cribes frorn^ the Eastern Month of the Ganges to the 
Great Promontory where India becomes center- 
m in ons iv itli l ho c on nii*y of l k c Sim i ■ Th e mon n - 
tains follow, then the rivers, then the towns in the 
interior, and last of all the islands, 

2. The seacatwt of this division is thus do 
scribedL In the G an got l c Gulf beyond the 
Mouth of the; Ganges called Antiboki: — 

The coast of the A i v v h a d o i * 

Pentapolis . .,. 150 a 18° 

Month of Biver Khtabeda.., 151° 20' 1.7° 

Barakoura, a mart..... 152° 30' 16® 

Mouth of the Buyer T^jto* 
wmm ..... 153° 14fj|0' 

Wilford, probably misled by a corrupt reading 
took the narticr of the A i r r h ad o i to be another 
form of An h bole. He Bays (Asiat. Research., 
Vol. XIV,p, 444) “ Ptolemy says that the eastern- 
most branch of the Cange* was called Antibold 
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W Aiiidmdon. This last is from tlie Sanskrit 
Hrad&mt; and is ike name of; ;Mie Brahmaputra. 
An I i bole was t he name of a town situated fit the 
Confluence of several large rivers to the S. E, of 
ithakku and no w calk'd Fcriugi bazar.’* By the 
Ahriiadm, however, nm untlon htedly meant this 
Kiratu . ’With regard to the position hero assigned 
to them Lassen thus writes {Itul AIL, voh III, pjk 
235>£i0?)j:— ** By the name K". i r r a d ia Ptolemy de* 
aignates the hmd on the coast of further India from 
the city of Peiitapolis, perhaps the present Mirk an¬ 
ts crai in the north, an far as the mouth of the 
Tokosmma or Arab, an river. The name of thin 
land indicates that it was inhabited by thelCh&ta, 
a people which we find in the great Epic settled in 
the neighbourhood of the L&uhltya, or Brahma¬ 
putra, consequently somewhat further to the north 
than where Ptolemy locates them* Hence arises 
the question whether the lurata who, its we know* 
belong to the Bhota, mid are still found in Nopal 
had spread t. bom selves to such a distance in earlier 
times, or whet her their name hay been erroneously 
applied to a different people. The last assump¬ 
tion Is favoured by the account in the Feri- 
pMs, according to which ships sailing licetInviird 
from Ildaarchid, or the country on both sides of 
the Vaitarani, arrived at the land of the wild flat 
nosed Xirmdai, wild like the other sarvage tribes 
were men-caters. Since the author of that work 
did not proceed beyond Cape Comorin, and applied 
the name of Kirhta to a people which lived on the 
coast to the S. W* of the Ganges, it is certain that 
he had erroneously used this name to denote the 
wild and fabulous races* Ptolemy must havefoh 
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lowed him or other writers of the kind, and to the 
name Kinita lias given s, signification which did 
nut originate with himself. Although the Kinita, 
long beioiv the time in which ho liv ed, had wander¬ 
ed from their northern Fatherland h> the Hima¬ 
laya aad the new spread themselves to the regions 
on the Brahmaputra, still it is not to be behaved 
that they should have possessed themselves of 
terri tory «o far south as Chaturgritma(Ckittagong) 
and a part of Arakan, We can therefore scarcely 
bo mistaken if we consider the inhabitants of this 
territory at that time as a people belonging to 
farther India, and in fact as tribal relatives of the 
) amey&i, who possessed the mountain region that 
lay bach in the interior, as I shall hereafter show. 

I here remark that between the name of the city 
P e n t a p o 1 i s, he, jive cities, and the name of the 
» 08 * northern part of Kirmdia, Chain rgidnm, 
i.e. four cities, there is a connexion that can 
scarcely be mistaken, since Chutur grama, could 
not originally have denoted a country, but only a 
place which later on became the capital, though it' 
was originally only the capital of four village 
communities over which a common headship wTis 
possessed, while Pent aphis was the seat of a 
headship over five towns or rather villages, as it 
can scarcely be belied that the rude tribes of 
Km-adla were Civilized enough to possess towns. 

A confirmation of this view is offered by the 
circumstance that the Bvmzli, who must have been 
descendants of a branch of the Tamerai, live in 
villages under headships. We meat, further state 
that, according to the: treatises used by Ptofemy 
the best Malabo thrum was got iron. Kirradia. I 
a 
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ace no reason to doubt the comotneea of this state¬ 
ment, although the trees from which this precious 
oil and spice were prepared and which are different 
kinds of the laurel, do not appear at the present 
day to he found in this country, since, according 
to the testimony of the most recent writers the 
botanical productions of Arakan at least have 
not as yet been sufficiency investigated, It can, 
however, be asserted that in Silliet, which is not 
very remote from Chaturgr&ma, Malahuikrum is 
produced at this very day/ 1 Saint-Martin ex¬ 
presses similar views. He writes (Etude, pp. 3 *43# 
344), a TheKirrhadia of Ptolemy, a country men¬ 
tioned also in the Peviplus as lying west from 
the mouths of the Ganges and the Skyiitai of 
Megasthcnea are cantons of Kir&ta, oile of the 
branches of the aboriginal race the widest spread 
In G unget ic India, and the most anciently known. 
In different passages of the Pur da as and of the 
epics their name is applied m a general manner 
to the barbarous tribes of the eastern frontiers 
of Avyayarta, and it hag preserved itself in several 
quarters, notably in the eastern, districts of Adpill 
There is a still surviving tradition in Tripurl 
ITipperah), precisely where Ptolemy places his 
Kmlmdia* that the first name of the country was 
Kirdt (J A. 8, Bmg.> Voh XIX., Long, Chrojticivs 
of Tripurd, p. 539.) The Tamcrai wore a tribe 
of the same family 

Mouth of the Elver Kata h o d a i—This tnay 
bo the river of Chittagong called the Karma- 
phulL The northern point of land at Its mouth 
is, according to WIlford {A&ivl. Research, vol, 
XIV, p. 445) called Fab tana, and hence he thinks 
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that Chafcgvftm or (Chittagong} h 

the Pentapolis of Ptolemy fox 1 Pattanphulli, 
which means 1 flourishing seat/ The same au¬ 
thor h m proposed a different idcnLMication for 
the X&bahSda Eivor. u Xu the dktribfc of San- 
dowe, 15 he aaye, *! is a river and a town colled in 
modern maps Bedoa for Sahidvva (for Sandwipa)” 
and in Ptolemy S a d u a and Sad a* Between this 
river and Aralcau there is another large one 
concealed he hind the island of Cheduba, and the 
name of which is l&Uabaidu or K&L-ftbaiza. This 
is the river &&Loboda of Pfcidemy, whioJij it is true, 
lie hail placed erroneously to the north of Aralcau t 
but as it retains its name to this day among the 
natives, and as It is an uncommon one in that 
country, we can hardly be mistaken, As thatpart of 
the country is very little frequented by seafaring 
people the KiUtdhiuda is not noticed in any 
map or sen chart whatever. Is, was first brought 
to light by the late Mr. Burrows, an able astro- 
nomeorj who vmited that part of the coast by order 
of Government. In the language of that country 
Juilti ia a fort and Byeitza or Baidza is the name 
of a tribe in that country/ 1 {AsiaL Res., voL XIV, 

pp , m, m), 

B ar a k a u r aThis mart is placed in Yule*s 
map at Rfimfii, called otherwise Itaimr a town 
lying 68 miles *R of Chittagong. 

Mouth of the Takosanna: — This river 
Wilford and Lassen (Iml AU, t xah lit, 
p. 237) identified with the Arakan river, Yule 
prefers the NM, which is generally called the 
Teke-naf, from the name of a tribe inhabiting 
its banks, 
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& Tlwat of *f« Sal vqv eon ntry (A r g j t a), 

Sambnv, a city._.... 153* 30' 13* $&' 

Sada, a city . .. ., 154° 20° 11 ° 20' 

MemiU of the River Sadoa... 153° , f >{) 12° gy 

IWrabomta, a mssti;._ 155° 30 ’ 10* S0' 

The mouth of they River 

l^ala.. 157*30' 10 s 

Tomato, a city ......... 157° 30" r 

The Cape beyond it., + + , 157° 20" 8 a 

4, That of the B c s y n ge i t a f Canni buls 
oe the 8aralmkic Gulf where are — 

Sabxr% a city . „.. „-- ] 59" 30 8° 30' 

Month of the River B&nyngn 102® 20 ' 8° 25' 

Bfoynga, a mail162° 9° 

Re rabai;_"a oifcy .,,,.. 162® 2 0" 6° 

The Cap& beyond it ..... .. 150° 4° 40^ 

Arakan jfa m> doof t the Sti ver Country, Imt the 
rerncm why it &<ml& have boeti ho designated is 
jiot appftront, since silver huis never tso far as U 
known, been one of its products. It appears to 
have included part of the province of Pegu, 
which lies immediately to the south of it. 

S a d a :—This town is mentioned in that part of 
Ptolemy’s introductory book (dn xiii, § 7) of which 
a translation has been given, as the first port on 
the eastern side of the Cange tic Gulf at which 
ddps from Pakmva. on the opposite coast touched 
before proceeding to the more distant ports of 
the Golden Klm'scmcfcc and the Great Gulf. It 
cannot be with certainty identified ^ It may 
perhaps have been Eajtta, which appears in Pegu 
Icgcncl as the name of a go if between Pegia 








and Bengal.’— Yule, quoting J. A. S. Sena., vd. 
3CXYIII, p. 476, 


U u i‘ a b on a ft :— Thu Bamo authority suggests 
fchut this may be Ssndowfi, wliiuii Wilt'ord proposed 
to identify with Sti&a. 

T tj 20 a 1 n Js the mme of a to mi, a fiver, and a 
capo, In tho introductory book (e, xiii, § B) it in 
called Taiuidu. and said to He to the south-east of 
Sa4a f at a distance of 3500 stadia, rule would 
identify it, though doubtfully, with Gwa Lassen 
again places it at Gape iTcgraifl, which is without 
doubt the promontory which Ptolemy uivyu comes 
after Tdtuala. 

'Tim S a rah ttk ic Gulf is now called the Gulf 
of Martaban Tim name (Bfisyiigytai) of the cau- 
nihiih is partly preserved in that of Baskin, which 
designates hotlj a, town and the river which is the 
western arm of the Irdwadi. Ptolemy calls this 
J'i ver the Bosyng a. The emporium of the same 
mune Lassen takoa to he RangOn* but the simi¬ 
larity ^_>f name points to its identification with 
Bassein, an important place m a military position, 
f rom Us commanding the river. 

B ur aba i i^Beyond this Ptolemy has a pro- 
moutcry of the saute name, which may be Baragn 
Point* The names at least are somewhat simi¬ 
lar and the posit ion answers fairly to the require¬ 
ments. Lassen took Berahai, the town, to be 
Martaban, 

m 1 hat of the Golden K h erso n o s c 

( XpvtTi} f X fpiTo Vi) rrov) 

Tukdbi, a mart . . . 1£Q° 4° 15' 

The Cape beyond it .. 158"' 40' 2° 40* 



Mouth of the River Khryspa* 


nae ... 

359° 

1° 

Sa bn n&. a mart .. *.,*. ,... 

1G0 C 

3°S.L. 

Mouth of the River Palanclos 161° 

2°8.L. 

Gape Maleou K6ibn . * 

163° 

2°S.L. 

Month of the River Attn bit 

164° 

1°S.L. 

K6li> a town--- 

I64 a ‘2<y 

on ttie 
ecjuiifcor 

Perimoula ....._ 

163° 15' 

2° 20' 

Pudmoulik Gulf. 

168° 30' 

4° 15' 


The G 0 1 do n 1C h eraoneao denotes gene¬ 
rally the Malay Peninsula, hut more specially the 
Delta, of the Ir&wudi, which forms the province 
of Pegu, the Suvarimbhurni {Pali form^—Sovari- 
toJtbhumi) of ancient times. The Golden Region 
which Ue4 beyond this, in the interior, is Burma, 
the oldest province of which, above Ay a, is still, as 
Yule informs us, form ally styled in State document e 
Son a p a r a n t a, i tV - * Golden BYontier.^ 

T a k 61 a —-Ltangftn, as Yule points out, or a 
port in that vicinity, best suits Ptoterny > position 
with respect to rivers, while at the same 


Thornton notices in his Gazetteer of India (s, v. Bur* 
mah\ that when Colonel Burh% was the resident in A vs* 
official commnnioatione were addressed to him untlor the 
authority of the n Founder of the great golden city of 
precious atones; the possessor of mines of gold, silver, 
rubies, amber and noble serpentine.” 

aT Of. Forchaiumor m his [taper on the First Buddhist 
Mixsio-n* to i$iivan>t.abhvmf y pj>. 7, ,Ug identifies Taknla, 
with the Biirman Tf ola or TCuki'taik and the Tnlaing 
TrUkkul ri, the rains of which are still oxtant between 
the present Avotthinm and j$hnytia, now 12 miles front 
the aeti-shoro, though it was an important seaport till 
the 16th cantiirv-' J. B< 
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time Thakalai te the legendary name of the 
founder of Rangfln Pagoda, There was, how¬ 
ever, he ways, down to late medieval times, a 
plane of note in this quarter called Takkhala, 
^ Takola, or Tagala, the exact site of which he 
cannot trace, though it was apparently on the 
Martaban aide of the Siting estuary. 

Mouth of felte K h r y s o a n a River;—This must 
be the Eastern or Rangfm month of the Ir&wadt, 
for, nit Yule states on the authority of Dr, P, 
Mason, Hnafibi immediately north of Rang tin 
was anciently called Siivarnauadi, t c\ - Golden 
River/ and this is the moaning of Khrysoaim, 

S a b anaTliis may be a somewhat distorted 
form of fiuyarna, ' golden-coloured/ and the mart 
so called may have been situated near the mouth of 
the Saluen River. Yule* the ref ore identifier it 
with Sailing or Thatung. Lassen assigns it quite 
tt different position, placing it in one of the 
small islands lying off the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula* 

Gape M ale o n It 61 o ix Regarding this Yule 
says, " Probably the Cape at Amherst. Mr. 
Crawford has noticed the eingvthi.r eircuniManee 
that this name in pure Javanese, signifying 
11 Western Malays.” Whether the name Malay 
cm he so old is a question ; but I observe that in 
Bastion ! s Biaineee Extracts, the foundation of 
Takkhala is ascribed to the Malays.” Lassen 
places it much further south and on the east¬ 
ern coast of the Peninsula, identifying it with 
Cape Romania {hid, Alt, vol. Hi, p. 232), 

K 61 i :—In the Proceedings of the Bay a l 
Geographical Society, vol, IV, p, 639 E r Colonel 



\ Tide has thrown much light on Ptolemy^ 
description of the coast from this place to K.at« 
iigara. by comparing the glimpse which it give a 
Us of the irrigation to Chinn, m the let or 2nd 
century of our era with the account a of the same 
navigation as made by the Arab* seven or eight 
centuries later. While aMowing that, it would 
be vmh to dogmatize on the details of the irons* 
gangetio geography, hfe at the same time points 
emt that the safest guide to the true interprets* 
tion of Ptolemy's data here lies In the probability 
that the nautical tradition we is 'never lost, Be 
eallrj attention also to the fact that the names on 
the route to the Smao are many of them Indiaiij 
specifying as instances Bnbam, Fagrasa, B, 
Sdbantf^ Tipouobaetd, Zaba, Tugora> Mbng§ 
Sinda, Aganagara, Brama ; A/nimbus, EabaiVt, 
Itim^ Kottimis, Xokkomgai^ Ac, At Kali the 
Greek end Arab routes fimb coincide, for, to 
quote his words, ^ I take this Koli to be the Kaleh 
of the Arabs, which was a month's sail from 
Kaul&m (Quiiouj In M&Ial >ur. and was a place 
depend out on the Maharaja of Znhaj (Java or 
the Great Islands) and hear which wore the moon* 
tains producing tin. Ko-lo is ako mentioned in 
the Chinese history ot the Tang dynasty in terms 
indicating its positi on some whore in the region of 
Malaka, Kaiah lay on the sea of Sh&luhit 
(which we cull Straits of M&laka), but wa,« not 
very far from the entrance to the sea of KA 
'Iriiiij, a sea which embraced the Gulf of Siam, 
therefore I presume that Kalah was pretty far 
down the Malay Peniusuhi* It may, however, 
have been Kaduh, or QuockTa as wo writu it. 
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for it was 10 clays' voyage from Kaluh to 
TiyOmah (Bafcftnmh, Koyimuth). Now the Sea 
of iCadraiij was entered, .the Peri nui lie Quit of 
Ptolemy” 

P e r i in 11 H e G;u]f Pliny mentions an Indian 
promontory called Feriinula where there were 
very productive pearl fisheries (lib. VI, c. 54), 
and where also was a very busy mart of com¬ 
merce distant from Patala, £>20 Bomart miles 
(Ub- VI, <j. 20). Lassen, in utter disregard of 
Pliny's figures indicating its position to be 
somewhere near 1 Bombay, placed it on the coastt 
of the Island of Manflr, In a note to my 
* translation of the JuMhu of Megastijbenea I sug¬ 
gested that Pemmtfa may have been in the 
Island of S&lseUe, Mr. QanipbelTs subsequent 
identification of it however with Simylla [Thi- 
mula) where there was both a- cape and a great 
mart of trade I think preferable, and indeed quite 
satisfactory. But, it may be ashed, how came it 
to pass that a place on the west coast of India 
should have the same name ns another on the far 
distant Malay coast. It has been mipposed by way 
of explanation that in very remote times a stream 
of emigration from the fcomh-easiern shores of 
Arna flowed onward to India and other western 
countries, and that the names of places familiar 
to the emigrants in the homes they had left were 
gi ven to their now settlements. There is evidence 
to show that aach an emigration actually took 
place. Yule places the Malay Perimula at Pahang. 
The Periimtlie Gulf is the Gulf of' Siam, called by 
the Arabs, as already stated, the Sea of Kadrtuif 
Lassen takes it to he only an in dentation of the 
iiO a 
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Peninsular coast by the waters of thin 0 tiIf, which 
in common with moat other writers ho identifies 
with Ptolemy^ Great Gulf. 

0, That of the L £ $ t a i (Robber's country) * 

Samarade.,...* * <. *, 103° 4° 50' 

Pagraaa...,... 165° 4° 5(/ 

Month of the R i ver Sobanoa 165° 40' 4° 45' 


(Font eg Pluvii) <J *-.. 

. 1(12“ 30' 

13° 

Pi thou abas t£, a mart.... 

..... 166 a 20' 

■1° 45' 


. ltJ7° 

4° 45' 

Znbni, the city__.. 

..... 168*40' 

40M5' 

7. That of the G reat Gulf, 


The Great Cape where 

the 


Gulf begins. 

169* 30' 

4° 15' 

T j?h agora . •. 

..... 168* 

6° 

Balonga, a Metropolis , 

. HI 7* 30' 

7° 

T hro an a .,.*.#•. 

. 167* 

8 3 30' 


Mont h of the River Do&n&jn 167? 1 0° 

(Sources of a river)* 5 . S63 G 27° 

Kortatha, a metropolis _ 167° 12° 30' 

Sinda, a town. 107° 16' 16* 40" 

l%rasa.. 167° 30' 14° SO' 

Month of the River Darias, 103° 15° 30' 

(Sources of a liver)* fl ..., 163° 27° 

or (Tab. Geog.) 162° 20° 28' 

Aganagara .. *. . .. * , 160° 16° 20' 

Mouth of the River Soros ... 171° 30' 17° 20 ' 

(Sources of a river)" 3 . ..170° (i add. Tab.) 32° 
(Another source)** .,.173° Q add. Tab.) 30* 
(The confluence) 113 . 171° 27* 


Si Additions of the Latin Translator. 
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The end of the Great Gulf 

towards the ^inai -. 173° 17° 20' 

S a m a r a d & :— 1 This coincide* wifcfr Samarnfc, 
the Buddhistic classical name of the place com¬ 
monly called Ligor ( ie , Nagara, ‘the pity*)* 
situated on the eastern ctmai? of the Malay Peuia- 
Btilfc and subject to Siam* 

Mouth of the Biver S 6b a n o aSob&uosi is the 
Sanskrit Suvama, in its Pali form Soba|Mj which 
meanss ‘golden/ One of the old cities of Siam, 
in the Mm mutt basin was called So ban nptm, La. 
' Gold-town/ 

P i 6 b 6 n n b a e t 6, Yule thinks, may correspond 
to the Bungpasoi of our maps* at the mouth of 
the large navigable river Bangpa-Kong, It is at 
the head of the Gull' of Siam eastward of Bank ok. 

Akadra:-—Yule would identify this with the 
Khdmnj of the Arabs, which he places at Qharitibon 
on the eastern const of the gulf. 

£ a b a i 3 —This city, according to Ptolemy, lay 
to fcbo west of the Duama, or Mekong river, and 
Yule therefore identifies it with the seaport called 
Smif or Ch&nf by the Arab navigators. §anf or 
Chanf under the limitations of the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet represents C ha ns pa, by which the southern 
extremity of Cochin-China is designated. But 
Champft lies to the south of the Mekong river, and 
this circumKtance would seem to vitiate the iden¬ 
tification. Yule shows, however, that in former 
time* Champa was a powerful state, possessed of a 
territory that extended for beyondits present limits. 
In the travels of Hi non Tricing (about A, D, f529) 
it ie called Mahdehampfo The locality o£ the 
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ancient port of Zubin or Champa is probably 
therefor^ to be sought cm the west twst ol Kam- 
bojn, near the Karapet, or the Knng-k*o of our 
mop^i. (Sc. Lid. AnL, voL VI T pp ( 228-230). 

By the Great Gulf hs infant the Gulf of Siam, 
together with tho sea that stretches beyond it 
towards China. The great promontory where this* 
sea begins is that now culled Cape Kamboja. 

Sin cl-a was si tun tod on the mm at near Fiilo 
Condor, it group of islands culled by the Araby- 
San tl ft r-Filial anil by Marco Polo Somdur and 
Gendiu\ Yale suggests that these may be the 
Sufey*s r Isknds of Ptolemy, or that they may be 
his Si n da* 

8. Tlie mountains In thiy division tire thus 
named;— 

BepyTrboSf whose o^trernifies lie in 148° 84° 

* n <*.-■■■..154° 26° 

and Maiftsdros, whose extremities Jit 1 

h* ....... 152° 24° 

tort ...... I GO 0 16° 

and D&massa {or Dobassa), whose 

extremities lie in .... . t62° 20° 

**td ... .*... IG6 0 $$> 

and the western part of Smnant bines, 

whoere extremities fie in .... . r 170 ° $:-) 

toid ...... ISO?' 26* 

i> e p y r r h o a;—The authorities are pretty well 
agreed as bo the identification of this range, “ Ud- 
pyrriios,” says Lassen (Lid. AU, f veil., pp $P-50) 

,f answers certainly to the fiim&taya from the 
sources of the Sarayd to those / of the TisiUi/' 
r * Ptolemy,” says Saintin (Mttde, p. SB?) 
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applies* to a portion of the Hitfi&layart attain the 
name of Blpyrrhos, but with a direction to the 
which does not exist in the ms is of thw 
grand system of mountains- In general, his notions 
about the Extern HimAUyaa arc vague and 
cstviifused, It ia the rivers which he indicates as 
flowing from each group, and not the position 
which ho ansi guy to the group itself that can serve 
oh for the purpose of identification. He makes 
two descend from Bepyrrhos and run to join 
the Gauge©. These rivers tire not named, but 
cue is certainly the Kaoiiki and the other ought 
to he either the ttandnkS or the r Hstii. \n\& 
remarks, “ Ptolemy shows no cbncepHcm of the 
great Brahmaputra valley* His Bepyrrhos shuts 
in Bengal down to Maeandrus- The latter is the 
spinal range of Arakan (Yiima), Bopyrrhos, SO far 
ns it corresponds to facts, must include the Sikkim 
liimfdaya and the Claro Hills. I. he name is 
perhaps Vi pula— 4 vast/ the name of one of th© 
mythical cosmic ranges but also a specific title 
of the Himalaya/ 5 

Mount Mai au dr OB:—From this range do- 
ueeud all the rivers beyond the Ganges ns tar as the 
Be^yrigu or BaHsein river, the western bnuirh of 
tiuj Irlwadi, It must therefore be the Yuma 
chain which forms the eastern boundary ofArakiun 
of which the chroa principal rivers arc the VUyu, 
the Kula-dan and the H8 myo. According to Lassen 
Jlfabindros is the gmeeized form of Mandant, n 
sacred mountain in Indian mythology. 

D o b a s a a or Da m a s s a range:—This range 
contributes one of tin & streams which form the 
great river Doanas* Bepyvrboa which it* further to 
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the west, contributing tho otW confluent. A 
singly glance at the map* Saint-Martin remarks 
(ihude, p 338), clearly nhoiTs that the reference 
hero is to thu Brahmaputra river, whose indigenous 
name, the Dihong, accounts readily for* the word 
Donnas It won Id bo idle, he adds, to explain 
where errors so abound* what made Ptolemy 
commit] the particular error of making liis Doanaa 
run into the Great Gulf instead of joining the 
ran tern estuary of the Ganges ■ The Dobnssa 
Mountains, I therefore conclude, can only be tho 
eastern extremity of the Himalaya, which goes 
to force itsdf like an immense promontory into 
the grand dhow which the Biltong or Brah¬ 
maputra forms, when it bends to the south-east to 
enter Asdm If the word Dobnssa is of Sanskrit 
origin, like other geographical appellations applied 
to these eastern regions, it ought to signify the 
1 mountains that are obscure/—Tftmnsa Par rata. 
Yule (quoting J. A. S,Ben0. voL XXXYXI, pfc« u r 
p. 1S'2) points out that the Dinmsas are mentioned 
in a modern paper on As&m, as a race driven down 
into that valley by the mnnigrivtionof DlicBhdtiyaa. 
This also points to the Bhutan ilmiilayaa as being 
tho Daniiissn range, and shows that of tho two 
readings, Dobassa and D&massn, the latter in pre* 
ferable. 

Mount Semanthinoa is placed 10 degrees 
further to the east than Maiandros, and was re* 
garded as the limit of tho world in that direc¬ 
tion. Regarding these two Sanskrit designation a, 
gamt-Martin, after remarking that they are 
mere mythic Mian real, proceed.! to observe: 
"These Oriental countries formed one of the 
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liorisQtHt of the Hindu world, one of the extreme 
regions* where positive notions transform them¬ 
selves gradually into the creations of mere fancy. 
This disposition was common to all the peoples 
of old* It is found among the Tin lions of the 
east no less thou in the country of Homer. 
UdayagiH,—thei mountain of the east where tljo 
aun rUee, was also placed by the Brahman ik 
poets very far beyond the mouths of the Ganges. 
Tim SSiu&nth mus is a mountain of the some family. 
It u the extreme limit of the world, it is its very 
girdle (Bq&mwnta in Sanskrit). In fine* Pur&mk 
legends without number are connected with Man- 
dam, a great mountain of the ISaat. The fabulous 
character of some of those designations possesses 
this interest; with respect to our subject, that they 
indicate oven bettor than notions oE a more posi¬ 
tive kind teho primary source of the information 
which Ptolemy employed. The Maiandros, how* 
ever, it must bo observed, has a definite locality 
assigned it, and designate a in Ptolemy the chain of 
heights which cover Arakan on the east/ 1 

9. From Biipyrrhos two rivers discharge 

into the (ranges, of which the more northern ha* 
its .sources in 148° 33° 

and its point, of junction with 

the Ganges in ,....;i^° 15' 30 a 2W 

The soarcea of the other 

river are in ... 142° 27° 

and its point of jauction with 

the Ganges i*i .., 144° 2i\ Q 

10 . From Mai an dr os descend the rivers 
beyond the Ganges a* far as theB&jyngu Elver, 
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hut the river Seres flows from the range oi r 
Mmanthiuos from two muirr^ of which tbe 


most western fe||n _ 170 ° 3£F 32° 

and the most eastern i*i,. 173° 30 r 3$ 


and their confluence is in . 171° 27° 

31 , Front the Dnmassa range flow the 
Da,turn and I) Was (the Doanas rung as far as 
to lib pyrrhos) 

and the Doriaa rises m _ 1, t>4,° £0' £g& 

Of the two streams which unite to form the 
Donnas that from the Dam ass a ra%o rises 

in .*..... 162° 27° 30' 

that from Bfepyrrhos rises in 153° 27 ° 30' 

The two streams unite in ... 100 & 20' 19° 

^ ^ e r * v er & 6 ha i iae w h ieh fk» ws from Mai a 11 d ros 
rises in... 163 ° 30 ' 13 ° 

rivers which having previously 
united flow through the Golden Khereonose 
from the mountain ridges, without name, which 
overhang the JChersoneae™the one flowing 
into the Kherson esc first detaches from it 

the At Cabas in about . lop o° 20 ' 

and then the Khrysoamm in about Itfl'- I 11 20 r 
and the other river is the Palandas. 

iMharly all tbe rivers in the foregoing table have 
already been noticed, and we need here do little 
more than, remind the reader how they have been 
idontided. The two which flow from Bdpyrrhos 
into the gauges are the KausvkS and the Tlafca. 

I he B o sy rt in the Bassein River or Western 
branch of the IHiwadh The Ser o s enters the 
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aea further outward than any of the other rivers, 
probably In Champ^ the SSaha of Ptolemy, while 
Xraasun identifiesit with the Mekong. ThoD a oaa s 
is no doubt the Brahmaputra, though Ptolemy, 
taking the cat nary of the Mekong or Kamboja 
river to be it a month, represents it as falling into 
the Groat Gulf. It was very probably also, to 
judge from the close resemblance of the Baines? 
when the first two letters aVe transposed, the 
Oidaues of Arfcenudm'os, who* according to Strabgr 
(Ub, XV", o, U 72) f describes it as a river that brad 
crocodiles and dolphins, and that flowed into tUo 
Gauges. CJnrbms (Lib. VIII, e. S) mentions a river 
called the Dyardancs that bred the same creatures, 
and tluvt was nob so often heard of as the Ganges, 
because of its flowing through the remotest parts of 
India, This must have been the same river as the 
Oi Janes or D papas, and therefore the Brahma* 
p ubr&. The Deri as is a river that entered the 
Chinese S m between the Mekong Estuary and 
the 3£ras> The S o h a n a s is perhaps the river 
Meiuttm on which Bangkok, the Siamese capital, 
r bands. The A t tabu s ia very probably the Tavoy 
river which, though its course is comparatively 
very short, is more than a mile wide at its mouth, 
and would therefore ho reckoned n stream of inn 
per banco. The similarity of the names favours 
this ideat-idoption. The It hr y a ban a is the 
eastern or Hang flu arm ot tho IrAw&di* The 
B a I a n il a s is probably tho Sal juen Ri ver. 

Ptolmwj nmt> proceeds to dee tribe the interior 
nf Transgangctio India, and begins with the tribes 
or noHom that were located along Gtc btinkn of 
the Ganges oil its eastern side. 

27 n 
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III. I he regions of this Division lying along 
the course of the Ganges on its eastern-side and 
furthest to the north are inhabited by tho 

li a n g a n o i, through whose dominions flows 
the river Sambos, and who have the following 
towns :— 

Sapolos,.. 180° 20' 85° 

Stoma .. 138° 4i/ 84° 40' 

P®®**. 1 538° 80' 34° 

Ithappha .■. . 137° 41/ 33° 40' 

^ For Q a fig Midi should undoubtedly ho read 
I anganoi, ns Tacgana was the name given in 
the heroic ages to one of the great races who 
occupied tho regions along the eastern banks 
of tho upper Ganges. Their territory probably 
stretched from the Katngnngii river to the 
upper Sarayh, which is the Strabos of Ptolemy. 
Their situation cannot he more precisely defined, 
881101,0 towns named in the Uble ran with 

certainty bo recognized. •* Concerning the people 
themselves,” says Saint-Martin (Mwle, pp. 327,328) 
“ ,w arc bettor informed. They arc represen^d 
in the MuM'hMmta as placed between the Kiruta 
and tho Kulimla, iti the highlands which protected 
tho plains of Kosnlu on tho north. They were 
ono of tho but’bn rons tribes, which tho Brail manic 
Aryans, in pushing their con.(nests to the oast of 
the Ganges and -himud, drove back into tho .tliiml- 
layas or towards the Vindhyas. ft is principally 
111 Vindhya regions that the descendants of 
the Taugana of classic times are now to bo found, 
One of the -Rajput tribes, well-known in the 
present day under the name of Tank or Tank is 
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S#tied in Rohilkhand, the Vj©?y district where 
the Mahdhhiirata locates tbe Taiigana and Ptolemy 
bin Tuuganoi. These Tank Rajputs extend west¬ 
ward to a part of the Robb, and even m far a a 
Uiijar&t, but it is in the race of the Ihmgayas, 
spread over the entire length of the Vindhya 
Mountains and the adjacent territory from the 
son them borders of the ancient Magadha to the 
heart of Mahva to the north of the lower Narmada, 
it is in this numerous race, subdivided into dans 
without number, and which is called according to 
the districts inhabited Dhahgis, DMhgars, Donga, 
&e. that wo must search for fcho point of departure 
of the family and its primordial type. This type, 
which the mixture of Aryan blood has modified 
and ennobled in the tribes called Elij put, preserves 
il-u aboriginal type in fcho mass Of mountain tribes, 
ami this type is purely Mongolian, a living 
commentary on the appellation of Mkdilm, or 
Barbarian, which the ancient. B rah manic books 
apply to the TmigoM ” {Gotif, lim, Samh. ix, 
17 ; X, 12; kit, 11?, 29; xvi, 6; xvn, 25; xxx*, 15 
lldmdyana iv s 44, 20), 

Tlie towns, wo bavo said, cannot be identified 
with certainty, but we may quote Wijford’s views 
as to what places now represent them, Ho says 
{AdaL Reswwk, voh XIV, p. 457): "The B&n or 
Sarabau river was formerly the bed of the Ganges 
and the present bed to the eastward was also once 
the Ban or Saraban river* This Ptolemy mistook 
ior the Bamngaiiga, called also tho Bdn, fStarabau 
and &ar&v r att river, for the four towns which ho 
places on its banks, are oil her on the old or the 
new bed of the Ganges. S t o r n a and S a p ol c N 



are Hostnama, or HosMiia*nag&ra on the old bed, 
and gabal, now in ruins, on tho eastern bank of 
the now bed, and is commonly called Sabnlgarh. 
Hasthiftpur is 24 miles S, W, of Pdranagar, and 
11 to the west of the present Ganges; and it b 
oallod Hasfcnawor in the Ayin AhbarL H e o r t a 
ta Awnrtta or Hard war, If, is called A rate hi 
f.ho Pent hi ger tables, and by the Anonymous of 
Kaveim&f ’ 

14. To the south of these are the M a r o u n- 
d a \ who reach the Gangartdai, and Jmro 
the following towns on the east ol 1 the 
Ganges 

Bomitii .....142° 20" 29° 

Korygaza ,.............„. 143° 30" 2 7° J.5' 

Kxmclufa ........ 145 Q 2G° 

Kolytlna ... UG G 25° 30' 

Aganagora .. 146* SO'. 22 fe 3CK 

Talarga .. 146° 40' 21 ° 4G' 

The Maroundat occupied an extensive 
territory, which comprised Ttrhnt and the country 
southward on the east of the Ganges, m far as 
the head of its delta, where they bordered with tho 
GSagaridni. Their name is preserved to this day 
in that of the Mdndas, a race which originally 
belonged to the-Hill-men of the North, and is now 
under various tribal designations diffused through 
Western Bengal and Central India, (t the nucleus 
of the nation being tbo Ho or 11 or tribe of Singh- 
bhdin. 30 They are probably the M o n o d e s of 

” X A 8. & y voh mxv, p- MB. p^Mdali tribes aa 

Gmnpaeiated hy Daltcni, id t p* 158, are the K nars of Fliuh- 
par, tho Kovawas of Sirgnja and Juspar, the Kliorias of 
Ohutior N%jnir, the Hor of Singhbhnru, the bhumij of 
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whomFliriy speaks, in conjunction with the Snarl 
That they were connected orifinally with Die 
MuninrU, a people of Lampalcn (L^iJ&ghftn) at 
the foot of the Hindu-Kdh mentioned in. tho 
inscription on tlic Ailfthiibftd pillar, along with tho 
%ka, as one of the nations that brought tributary 
gifts to Die sovereign of India, is sufficiently pro- 
babied 0 ; bob the theory that these Mump da on 
being expelled from the valleys of tho Kophls by 
the invasion of tho Yctha, had crossed tho Indus 
and advanced southwards into India till they 
established themselves on the Ganges, in the king¬ 
dom mentioned,by Ptolemy, is, asSgi/ife-Marfchi 1ms 
clearly proved 329,330) utterly untormblc, 

since tho sovereign to whom the Mu rand a of the 
north sent their gifts was Sanrndrngnpta, who 
reigned subsequently to tho time of Ptolemy* and 
they could not therefore have left their- ancest ral 
seats before how rote* Sal n t-Mari in forth er o fosefves 
that nab only in tho case before he but in a host of 
analogous instances, it is certain that tribes of 
like name with tribes in India are met with 
throughout the vrhole extent of the region north of 
the Indus, from the eastern extremity of the 
Himalaya as far as tho Indus and the Jliridu-Kbh, 
but this he points out is attributable to Cannes 
move general than the partial migration of certain 
tribes. The V<nju Pur an a mentions the Muraiida 
among the Mlechha triboa whid| gave kings to 

MAnhhfim Dhalbhtlm, and the ShifeUs of JIAabhtim 
Sm^hblnun, Ivatak* and tho IlhA^Urpiu- 

hills, Tho western branches are the Blahs of Mfllwa. arid 
Kuahdfft and tho K6lia of Gtijarat. 

30 AffilMM* viij 4847 1 Kturmud, M~m. aiir I’lvkTe, 
P* 353 Larsen, Jmb Aii 0 vol. II, p, R77,—-En. 
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hulh during the period of subversion whiuli 
followed the extinction of the two great Aryan 
dynamics, See ^nhlngham, Am* Ge.og. oj huL 
pp. o05*50fr, also tm$m t hid. AIL, yob JII I 
VP- ISfif. 155—167, and vol, II, p. 877n, 

Rcgordmg the towns of the Maroundal, wo in ay 
ipioto thefollowing general observations of Saints 
Marti n yEkulC) pp, ££U,3*i2). The list of towns 
attributed to the Mnrouiulai would, it might be 
expected, enable us Ln determine precisely what 
extent of country acknowledged in Ptolemy's time 
the authority of the Muranda dynasty, but the 
corruption of many of the names in the Greek 
text, the inexactitude or insufficiency of the indi¬ 
cations and* in fine, the disappearance or change of 
name of old localities, render recognition often 
doubtful, ai d at times impossible/* il u then got a 
cm to my : ij Tjie figures indicating the position of 
those towns form a aeries almost without any de via¬ 
tion of importance, and betoken therefore that we 
Juwu an itinerary route which cuts obliquely all the 
lower half of the Grange tic region. From Bor ait a 
to Km l ydu a this line follows with suOhjioiifrrogu- 
lurity an i noli nation to 8 % to the extent of about 
? ■kg^&a of a g»‘eat circle. On leaving Kdydna 
it turns sharply to the south and continues in 
this direction to Tal a rgn, the last place on the 
list, over a distance a little under four degrees. This 
sudden change of direction ia striking, and when 
wc consider that the Ganges near Riljmahtl alters 
its course just as sharply, we have hero a coin- 
eidenoe which suggests the enquiry whether near 
the point where the Gauges so suddenly bends, 
there Is a place having a name something like 


Kelydua, wind) it may be safely assumed h a bad 
ftnuisdri[jtiort Into Greek of the Sanskrit K&hnudt 
C black rived) of winch die vulgar form is Kernel!. 
Well then, Kali mil is found to bo a name applied 
to m arm of tins Gangss which communicates 
with the MahauariM, and which surrounds on the 
north the largo island formed by the Mi#nand& 
and Ganges, where once stood die famous city of 
Gunda or Griur, now in ruins, Gauda was not in 
exisbotieo in Ptolemy's time, but there may have 
been there a station with which if not with the 
river itself the indication of the table would 
agree, &b all events, considering the double 
accordance of the name and the position, it seems to 
me there Is little room to doubt that wo have there 
the locality of Kelydua* The existing town of 
M&ldtlr, built qditc near the site of Gaur, stands at 
the very con fine lice of the K a limit and Mahaiiandd- 
This place appears to have preserved the name of 
the ancient Mala da of the Purftmk lists, very 
probably thu M o l i u d a i of Xegusthone^ This 
point being settled, wc are able to refer thereto bho 
towns in the list, both those which precede and 
those which follow after. Wo shall commenucwith 
the fast, the deter mi nation of which rests on data 
that are less vague Those are Agunag a r a and 
l 1 a l a v g a, The table, as we have seen, places thorn 
on a line which descends towards the sea exactly 
to the south of Ivdydmi, If, as seems quite likely* 
those indications huvo boon furnished to Ptolemy 
by the designating of a route of commerce 
towards tho interior! it is natural to think that this 
route parted from tho great emporium of tho 
Ganges (the Gang4 liogiu of Ptolemy, the 
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Gauges emporium pE the PonptO^J which should he 
thumb tvt we have already said, near where Hrtghli 
riOW stands. From iColydna to fellLs point the mute 
descends in fact exactly lo the south following 
the branch of the Ganges which forms the western 
side of tho doltiu The position of Aghadip 
Agadvtpa) on the eastern bank of the river a 
little below KftfcW&, gw represent quite suitably 
-Aganagora (Aganagam); while Tahirgn may bo 
taken to be a place some leagues distant from Gal¬ 
en fc i a, in the neigh bon r h cod of lh\ gh U, > . * , T1 1 e 
towns which precede Kclydnu, aro far from having 
the same degree of probability. We have nothing 
more hero to serve for our guidance than, tho 
distances taken froin the* geographical nota- 
iiapty ami we know how uncertain tins indication 
is when it has no cheek to control it. The lirat 
position above Kelydna is K.ondota or Ton* 
d 0 l a; the distance rep res filled by an arc of two 
degrees of a groat circle would conduct ns to tho 
lower Bagnmu11 (Bhsigavuti), Korjgazji or 
Sorygasa (distant | degree) would come to bo 
placed perhaps on the Gaudakb perhaps between 
tho Ounduld and tho lower Sar&yiJi; last of all 
Bp r ai t a, ut two degrees from Korygam, would 
conduct us to the very heart of ancient X^ojsnhi, 
towards the position of the existing town of Bar* 
dik Wo need scarcely add, in spite of tho con* 
iicxiou of tho last two names, that wo attach but a 
faint value to deter nun at ions Which rest on data 
so vague.” Boruifcn may be, however, Bbarfeh 
i n A a dip as Yule luts auggcs ted, an d w i i h vegan 1 
toKorygaza, it may bo observed Unit the last part 
of the n a mo may represent the Sanskrit I'whha, 


which means o or pfdjCfl near a marsh, anti 

hence Korygana may be Gorakhpur, the situation 
or which is notably marshy. 

lo. Between the I maos and Bepyrrhan 
ranges the T a kora i o i are farthest north, and 
behnv them are the K o r an git u 1 o i T then fche 
Pas s a 1 a i, after Whom to the north of Maian- 
d.rbs arc the T i l a cl a i, snub being the name 
applied to the B & s b i d a i, for they are short of 
stature and broad and shaggy and broad- 
faced, but of a fair completion. 

Tak o ra ioi :r-This tribe occupied the valleys 
at the Foot of the mountains above Eastern Kdsnla 
and adjoined the Tanganoi* The Tonga nas are 
men turned among the tribes of the north in the 
lists oF the BjihiU Snnhita. (IX, 17 ; X, 12; XIV, 
*21)V They have left numerous descendants in 
different parts of Gaitgcfcin India* A particular 
clan in Ro bilk hand not far from the seats of the 
Talroraioi preserves still the name under the form 
I)[tk hau ra (Miliut*s & 11 }>/>iemhif ary Glossary of Indtim 
t&rmfi p. -WO)* and other branches are met with 
near the JarmuX and in Rdjputniia. Towards tho 
east again the Dukra form a cun.si do ruble part of 
the population of Western A swim (J. A, jS\ M/m-, 
voh XVHli-p. 712)* 

Ko r a ti g k a 1 o i -These are probably of the 
f*ame stock* if not actually the same people, as 
Koraakara of the Fttnlmx (Aslot, RttxrMrrJr, 
toi. YU [), and the Kyahkdarm of Shekavftti* 
Their position is near the sources of tho Gaiidak, 

l l a s s a 1 a r;—The Paasahti here moiitioncd are 
mt to be confounded with the Passalai of the Doub, 
m g 
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In tlio name is easily to be recognised the Yaisftli 
of Hinen Hmnfy which wua a sfimll kingdom 
stretching northward from the Ganges along the 
banks of tbe river Gandnk. The capita) bad ilia 
same name as the kingdom, and was situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hkjipur, n station 
near the junction of the Gattdak and Ga nges, where 
a great fair is annually hold, distant from FStna 
about 20 nil lea, *■ Here we find the >i tinge of 
BeSirl,, with an old ruined fort, which is still 
called Baja Iftsaldfa-garh, or the fort of Btija 
Yisala, who was the reputed founder of the 
ancient YaisfdlY {Cunningham, Aaw. Gemj, of 
Ind^ p, 4-43), 

T i 1 a d ai :-*Wq here leave the regions adjoin¬ 
ing the Ganges, and enter the valleys of the Brah¬ 
maputra, The Tiladai are called also Bey&dai or 
Baaad a i, Pro! omy pj aces the m above the Maion dros, 
and from this m well as his other indications, we 
must take them to be the hill-people in the vicinity 
of SUhet* where* ns Yulo remarks, the plains break 
into an infinity of hillocks, which arc specially 
known as tiln. It is possible* he thinks, that the 
Tilad&i occupied these and also that the 

Tiladrl hills (mentioned iu the Kshclra Samdsa) 
were the same Tllas. The same people is men¬ 
tioned in the PerijM&i but under the corrupt 
Form of S&mfcai, The picture drawn of them by 
the author of that work corresponds so closely with 
Ptolemy's, that both authors may bo supposed 
to have drawn their information from the same 
source. We may quote (m the original) what 
each saya of them :— 

Pef iplih ; iOvos ti, pf v en&gari ko \tfjcJoi kqi 
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ofrpot ipvolats h&trrot iivTova 

[d<J \tyta $at SijtrranJtV, srafkfjttoUht? awjptfpois. 

PtolfttWif t stul 7 ip aoXapfeJ, k<*1 7 rX«r**s, rat 
l««‘ wXaTtwpotrfo&oi,. X^yKel ptfVrw ruy X/ ;ntn '- 
ifecripiiuft 0 / ifcj r£//fo nx which extend from 
the Brahmaputra to the Great Gulf* 

10. Beyond K i r r Ii a d i &, m which they 
say the best Malah&thrmt is produced, the 
7s a m lr a i T a race of cannibals, are located near 
Mount M aiandr □ s. 

17, Beyond the Silver Country, in which 
there ure said to he very many silver mines, 
(peYaXXrt acryptw), is situated in juxtaposition to 
the B ^ s y n g e it a i, the Grold Go mi try (Xpucrij 
*&p«) ? in which are very many gold mines, and 
whose inhabitants resemble the Z&rmiiu, in 
being fah^coinplexioried, shaggy, of squat figure, 
and flat-nosed. 

X i r r h n d i aThis ban been already noticed, 
\Yibh reference to its product Mahxhathrum, which 
is not betel, but consists of the loaves of one or 
more hinds of the cinnamon or eassia-trep. I may 
quote the following passage from the X A. S. Bpng< t 
voL XVI. pp. 38-#;— fl Cinnamomnm olbifioetim is 
designated tafi h'jpei in Hindustani, the former 
name being generally applied to the leaf and the 
latter ho the bark of the tree; taj t {ajpata, or tejapa- 
tra j by ah winch names this. leaf is known, is used 
as a condiment m alt parts of India. It is indigen¬ 
ous in Silhefc, Asiim, Rung pur (the Kirrhadia of 
Ptolemy ), and in the valleys of the mountain-range 
as far as Hasuri. The dry branches and leaves 


fvrtf brought mrnnutly in large qti anti ties from the 
former place, and gold at a ftiir, which ifl held at 
Viknimnpum- Ttij, howler, i* n uaw Unit i» also 
given in the eastern part of Ucngfd to the bark 
oC t\ variety of Cimumwmmi ZejfUm^ttm or Cai^tn 
which abrnnulH in the yuileya or Kucb&r, 
Jyntiya ami A.%bmJ* The word Mtitu&atfywm is » 
compound of tomb* (the Samkiit name of Cimtu* 
mmttm tilkijfomm) find p4tta, ‘ftlpnfV Aviother 
deriYu thin has beau angge&ted mAlA, * a garland/ 
mvd pi Ur a * a laa t 7 {La n s n n, Jwi Alt.* v ol. L p, £$$ 
fcti [., and cbnf * Dy m uck*s Vt gt l. Ma l, . p CSS). 

The following inf creating paiakgo describes 
the mode in which the Ilosadai trade m this at tide 
with the Chinese- i trim shite from the f J ei 
cap. tfSfp—**0n the votifimt of Tltina is held an 
anirniii fui v attended by n tur© of in tin colled the 
£j<jss*t ai. Who arc of n ftquafe figure, hrcmcLffteetl, and 
in appeiinmec like wild broigtA, though ad the sain© 
they are quite ml hi and gentle in their flmposiLioiK 
They resort to this fair with tbi>r wives and 
Hiii^yetn taking great loads 1 of produce packed in 
mats liko the young kw«g of the Tine, The fair 
ri held where their country borders on that, of the 
Thimih Here, sprtudhvg out the mat r they use 
them for lying on, and devote pevcral day a tn 
ffutivity. This being over, they withdraw into 
their own country and t he Thumb when they see 
they hove gpni>* come forward ;iml eolleefing the 
matfS r which imd been pjft rpemdy left behind* extract 
llrst i'runi the Calami (called Pciroi), of which they 
were woven, tbe ainew« und fibres! and then taking 
the loaves fold them double and toll them up into 
balk through which they pass ihr fibres of the 


Gnbmdi The hath are of three kijj&ifji art4; air 
designated according to the size erf Hip Eepf from 
winch they are nmde> hadra, yuetso and mi hr a* 
Hence them are ihvm kinds* of M 
and these arc then earned into India by the 
mm u fuot nr cm, 

Zutn t r a i \—A rnriou- romli ng is Z a menu. ft 
lias n||n already stated that this was a tribe of 
i 1 1 e same hi mily ns t h & K ; rd tn * I m a id & wh o m they 
mv named in the great gepgnipJnoal ctihilogne of 
the .MWhdhh'lrutft, Hamifiintions of the ihirntm 
Ktiil exist under the names of JStnmrfaa, Tomai:a, 
dta*> in tbo midst of the savage district* which 
ex to ml to the S, Mid S, J3. of Magadha, and to the 
west of the Son. 

The silver mmyivyt it Mis already been noticed, 
\a Arakan, mid the gold country and copper 
country t ¥hde remarks,* correspond curiously even 
in approximate position with tho Sinmpfufinta 
(golden iron tie i* hind), and #ampudfp& of Burmese 
state-doe amenta* The Malay penimmta, taken 
generally, has still many mines both of the 
precious kik! the useful mot ate* 

IB* And, again, between tfeu migos of 
1 * 5 p y r r h o a and D ami nraa n, the eonairy 
iurtlmftf north ia bluduted hy the A n i n a k li a i 
(or AmimHdmOj south of these the In.ft*- 
V r ^ thud, after these Hu 1 b 6 r i ng a i, then ' 
the Babasai (or TJamami f), and up to 
A la in 11 dv< > s the Nang d tog a i, w b i c h mea n s 
u tdio WorliLof the Naked 1 ' (yu/owi xdirpti rh 
19. Between Hie D it rri ass a range and f he 
iVouticiht of the Sinai arc located farthest 
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north th© K a k o b n i. j anti below them the 
Bas a it A rah 

20, Next comes the country of K It alk i t i s, 
hi which are very many copper mines. 
Sooth of tbisj extending to the Great Gulf 
the 1C undo \i t a i, and the B a r r h a i, and, 
after them the I n d o i, then the D o & n a i, 
along the river of the same name, 

21< To these sneeeeds a mountainous cotin - 
try udjoining the country of Robbers (Ajrffiw) 
wherein are found elephants and tigerji Tim 
inhabitants of the Robber country are re¬ 
ported to be savages dwelling m 

eaves, and that have akius like the hide of 
the hippopotamus, which darts cannot pierce 
through. 

Anbiakhai;—The position Ptolemy assigns to 
them is fho mountain region to the north of the 
Brah maputra, corresponding to a portion of SjoWer 
AsAm, 

Indaprathni :—This is a purely Hindu 
name, in Sanskrit documents and in inscrip¬ 
tions mention is made of several towns hi 
the provinces of the Ganges, which had taken the 
name of the aid mid famous hidraprasthn (the 
modern Delhi), and wo may conclude that the 
IwiUpr&thai of the Hast were a Drab mimic 
ftetitlement. In subsequent times Sanskrit desig¬ 
nations spread Further down Into the Bekhan 
with the coitus, cither of the Brahmans* or the 
Buddhist©. Instances in point are Madura and 
Kos a mba, w h k 1 1 h ave bee u al nm I y noticed. T Lie 
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InjteprSijtai appear to have established them- 
mUp% in the districts S. of the Brahmaputra, and 
of tne Aumakhal 

Iberingai and Dabasai or Pam as- 
s a i:—The D a m ass tv i (how the Dimasas as 
already noticed)* occupied the region extending 
from their homonymous mountains to the Brahma¬ 
putra, but further to the east than the Amnakhai 
and ibermgni. 

A T a ti ga l q ga iMany tribes still existing on 
the bill8^ east and north-east of SIIhot, are called 
hiilgfis This name* which is given correctly in 
Ptolemy as Nanga, is the .fiadian word for naked, 
ami according to Yule it is written Nunga in 
the Musalman History of AsHtn. Tito absolute 
naked ness of both sexes* ho say s, continues in 
these parts to the present day. The latter half of 
the name tdg (Sanskrit I6k) t is the Indian term for 
pGOpfh mankind, or the world > as Ptolemy has it. 

With regard to the other tribes enumerated, 
Saint Martin remarks (Made, pp. ,Tt5-6) 
“The ihenngfii are still a tribe of the north 
just as the Dnbnasae* perhaps on the mountains of 
the eamu name. There is still a tribe of Dhnbas 
in Dmnjpur* one of||e districts of the north-caat 
of Bengali on the coniines of the ancient Kumar Apa. 
To the east of fcheDobaasa mountains* towards the 
frontiers of the Sinai* the tribe of the Kakotaii is 
found to a surety in that of the Khokus, who 
occupy the same districts. The Basann&rao, in a 
locality more southern, aro very probably the 
Bhansas, a tribe of the mountains to the south of 
Tippers, oast of the mouth of the Brahmaputra. 
In theKoudontai and the Ban-hai* it is easy to 
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recognise, though Ptolamy curries them too ffcT 
into the south, the Kobtas slid the fthfitrs or BH&yg, 
two of the most, liofcable pgri# pf the popnlatkib of 
Western As&m, and of the dbfcricfcfc of Bengal that 
belong to KAinurftpa. The DutVimi or Dnonai are 
perpetuated in the Zadti of Eastern Asftni; and 
the wvniQ of the L&fcae, the-last of the list, c arte- 
spomls to all appearance to t hat of the Jicpchhaa, a 
well-known mountain moo on the confines of 
Sikkim to the weattiftho Tbut/' For notices of 
the tribes which lie 1ms. thus identified with those 
of Ptolemy# he refers to the Joitiwd of the Asiatic 
Swift of-Bengal, rob. VI, IX, XIV, sad XVIII, 
F[b idumificatioti of the Etabsi with the Lepchtms 
is in every way unfortunate. That the name jfcjpmd 
n not a transcript of any indigenous name, but 
the Greek nutne for robbers o\* jurij§£f t ia apparent 
from the fact alone that the y hm the iota 
subatfribod. The Lepehhittf, moreover, live among 
■mountains, far in the interior, while Ptolemy 
locates Uia Lc^tai along the shores of the Quit of 
Siam. 

Pleletmj glow next a 1 hi of 33 towns in the 
interior by Wag of supplement to those idrewhj 
ment ioned as sihaiied along the course of the 
Ganges, foil owed by a list of the towns in the 
0olden KJtcrsontse 

22* Tiro inland towns and tillages oF this 
division (Tmnsgangetiu India), in addition 
tc those mentioned along the Ganges aro 
called i — 

Solarapcmm . 148 3 30" 33° 20 / 

Kanogiza ... »*.•*, 143^ 32^ 
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Kassidfi ..... 

Utj° 

31° ur 

l&dana ...... 

152° 

31° 

Asa rial wa ___ 

155° 

31° 30'’ 

Arkhtmvm ......... 

103° 

31° 

Otnafcjiemd ...... 

170° 

31° 20' 

Soaauagoiira .... 

145° 30' 

20° 30' 

Sagoda or Stiduga ..... 

155° 20' 

20° 20' 

Atiina ____* 

132° 

20° 

Salatha..... 

103° -10' 

28° 20' 

23, R h a rl n m ark 

o 11 a. 


in which is inueb mtrd. ,. 

172° 

28' 

ALkinagonron ... 

14®? 20' 

27° 

Maaiama (or Maniataia) 

147° 15' 

24“ 40' 

Tosuki, a metropolis ... 

150° 

23° 20' 

Absanga >. M **.,^. 

152° 

24° 15' 

Adeisaga .. 

150° 30' 

23° 

Kimara... 

170° 

23° 15' 

Parham ....... 

170° 

21° 30' 

Toiigma, a metropolis... 

152° 30' 

22° 15' 

Armbioii,.*. 

158° 30' 

22° 30' 

Posm&ra .. 

162° 15' 

22° 50' 

Fandasa .... 

165° 

21° 20' 

Sipiberis (or Sit Leberis). 

170° 

23° 15' 


T riglyftton* called also Trilmgou, capital 

of the kingdom .. 15-1° 18° 

In this part the cooks are said to be 
bearded, and the crows and parrots white, 

21. Larlagara . 162° 30' 18° 15' 

MiingibM . 100° 18° 

AgimoitJia .170? 40" 18° 40" 

Tomam ...... 172° 1S C 

li& a 
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Das&tm or Doana 105° 15° 2 (/ 

Alftrcoimij a metropolis, 

ca t led also iv latthonra 15 8 J 12' 3 0 

Las i p pa ( or L a*y ppnl *. • 101 J 12° 3 0 

Bareiikora (or Bn re via- 

thra . 1134° 30' 1 

In the Golden Khersoneso— 


Ba lough a.. 

.. 102° 

4° m 

Kokkonagnru 

. 1(50° 

2° 

Th&rrha ... 

. 103° 

i° w a 

Palunda .. 

. 161° 

1° 20" 8. 


BegattUhg the foregoing long lisbofiidand towns, 
the following general observations by Saint-Mat bin 
are mstr active : “With Ptolemy, unfortauately/* 
lie says (Etude* pp. (118*0) *' the correspondence 
of names of towns in many Instances, is less easy 
to discover than in the ease of the names of 
peoples or tribes. This is shown once again in 
tho long-^Bjongh; list which lie adds to the names 
of places already mentioned under the mimes of 
the people to which they respectively belonged 
To judge from the repetitions in it and the Want of 
connexion, this list appears to have been supplied 
to him by a document diilorent from the clocn 
meats he had previously used, and it is precisely 
because he has neb known how to combi no its 
contents with the previous details that helm, thus 
given it separately and as an appendix, although 
thereby obliged to go again over the samp ground 
ho had already traversed. For a country where 
Ptolemy had not the knowledge of it as n whole to 
guide Min, ii would he unjust to reproach him wit h 
this want of connexion in his tmdienal8,nnd the con- 
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ftJSion tHei*6I> pm rosull mg* buttl'd*absonco,himosb 
abrioUite, rif’uotmexion does only .'render ito task 
at the critic all t ho more labor io as ami w it welcome 
au4 there vestulbw from it strange mistakes tor 
those wlip Without snfli neatly taking into account 
the composition of tin- part of the Tables* have 
believed they could fi nd in the re tat Wo positions 
which the places have there taken it sttfSieient means 
of ideiitiliuitiom It would only throw ono into the 
risk of error to sock for uoi*ra*pouddttcea 16 these 
Qbfpure immoB, (of .which there is nothing to 
guarantee live correctness, and where there is not 
a single name that in nasigned to a duiinRe terri¬ 
tory,) in the resemblance^ nioro or less close, which 
could be furnished by a topographical dictionary 
of India, 3 ’ 



S c 1 a in p o u r a : —This suggests S&cvmptir., a 
place situated at some distance north of the 116vm 
or lower S irayti- Tho identity of the names is 
opr only warrant for taking thorn as .applydug to 
one and the same town; hut ns the two plaeoa 
which follow belong to the same part of the 
country, the i den till cal ion is in boric measure 
supported, Belem pur u situated on a tributary 
of the Sarny th the little Oandak, 

Iv a n o g i e : a:—This is beyond doubt the famous 
city of JCsmyakubju or Kunauj, which hm already 
been noticed under the list of towns attributed to 
Pras ink <b whore tho mime is given m Kanagora. 
,Ptql£my s while giving here the name more correct¬ 
ly \mn put- the city hopelessly out of Ite position 
With roferouoo to tho Gauges, from which he has 
removed it several degrees* though It stood upon 
its banks, Among Indian cities it ranks next in 


point of antiquity to AyGrthyft in Atidfvarid; it, wna 
for many centuries the Capital of Korth-Western 
India* It tfiw then a stately city, full of inbji* 
dil>le wealth, and its kiiigi who was sometimes 
styled the Emperor of I ml in, kept & very splendid 
court* Its re maim are W miles W.N.W. from 
Luktmau. The place was visited by HiuenTkkng 
in 634 a ji, Pliny (J£ N, lib* Vfl, <£iSl)‘ hus JDiiHnr- 
pasa. Coni*. Lassen, Iml. Alt. vol I. p. 158; 
Mafulhh IU, 8$ISi Jldntlijana, I, o4, &7 

Ivas s i daHere wo have another enst ef a 
recurrence of t1>e same want in «u altered form. 
In Sanskrit and in inscriptions Kfl& is the ordi¬ 
nary name of Bilnuras* IIow Ft demy came to 
lengthen the name by ^xtngflki feo it has not been 
explain^}* Ptolemy haw mutilated VAmnfisi into 
Eramsti, which he calls nmotropolis,antUiaaigns 
to tbo KnspeiraioL S#eh h the view taken hy 
Snint-Mimin, but Yule, as we have seen, identi Ties 
Eamsa with Oowmlbarj (0irir4ja). Oe also 
points out, on the authority of Pr, F* Hal] 
that Vftrnnatei was never used a& n uamo for 
Bananas. 

3 ou &cfjgoura(; — M. Saint-Martin (Mbitda, p 
351) thinks this is a transcript dr t he vulgar form of 
Suva naan agura, and in this name rccogihzes that 
of one of the ancient capitals of Eastern Bengal, 
Smarcagr&ina (nov fSoaargitem, about 12 miles 
from JL)hakka), near the right bank of the Lower 
Brahmaputra* 

tin g o (1 a:—'There cart be no doubt of the iclen^ 
tifcy of this place with Ay^pbyfs, the cnpUul of 
K^ahu under the name of SftkOtn or Saj^Ma, 
Bakyurrunu spent the la*t days of his life in thi» 
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city, and during hia sojourn the fchctenfe name 
oif Ayodhyft gave place to that of SAkfoa,' fcho 
only one current. Hindu learicographers give 
S&kefcfi and Kosula (or Kfiiala) ns synonyms of 
Ayqdbyff* The place i a now called A.ndh, and is 
on the right bank of the 8a ray & or GhttgUrti, near 
Fai zh bad, a modern bown, bmi from its mi m. 
At bo me distance north from Audh is bite site oi' 
Sravasti, one of the most celebrated cities its tho 
ajfnala of Buddhism. For the identity of Silk of. a, 
with AyudhyAr nod also Yi&Lkha see Cunning haul, 
Qeog. of Am LuL t pp. 4T1 sc{q. 

ft h fi'd u m a r k o t fc ft (v. L Ehandamarkotta). 
Saint-Martin has idea bided this with B&figtoatf, 
an aixoienfe capital situated on the western bank 
of the knver Brah mapt*tvft, and now called Ude- 
pur (Udayapnra ,—city of sunrise). Yule, who 
agrees with this identification* gives aw the Sans¬ 
krit Fo rm of the name of the place, Rahga* 
inribika. The passage about Nurd which follows 
tins mention of Rhadumarkotta in the majority 
qjf editions i*, according to Saint-Mftrfcm (£Jtadc f 
p. #$>2 and note), manifestly corrupt. Some editors, 
correct -n-oXXr), ytU0% f into rrohtts, cities t mid thus 
Xardos becomes the name of a town, anil JEtha- 
damarkotfa tho name of a distnm to which 
Xardos and tho towns that come after it hi the 
Table belong. On thfe point we may quote a 
passage from Wilford, whose views regarding 
Thadamarkotba wore different* Ho aays (Asittf. 
Research* voUXlY, p, Ill), Ptolemy Iiujh delineated 
tolerably noil the two branches of the river of 
Ava and the relative sil, nation of fcw| towns upon 
thorn, which still retain their ancient name, only 


t bev n re bra mp osed * Thesc fc wo bowng ate tJ mthlifa , 
fuul Nii-dos or Nurdon; TfrufcUtiui is Rhnd&mi< 
the an^feni naidS of Ari&i^pur, ant| I^rrdtm is 
Markenli on the Kaymdvveeu. . ■ /’ Ho nays that 
“f^rt i* ten 1 1 w:i a sib gated in the con n fc ry of E Han dtp 
markoba, the Fort of Banda mar , after 

which the whole country was designated/* 

To ti n I oi, called a Metropolis, hay become of 
great importance since recent nrcbujological dis¬ 
coveries Have led to the finding of the nnmo 
in the AstVbi Inscriptions on the Dhmili rock, 
The inscription begins thus: £+ By the orders rd 
Bovanampiya (beloved of the gods) it is enjoined 
to the public officers charged tor it h the administra¬ 
tion ot the city of TdsaH, 1? &c. Vestiges of a 
huger city have been discovered not far from t he 
site of this monument, and there can bo no 
d oi i h fc th at th o Tdsn! i o L' i, h e i n a c r j p fc km w as 1[ l o 
capital in Asoku’tf time of the province of Orissa, 
and continued to be so till i\l least the time of 
Ptolemy. The city was situated on the margin 
of a pool called KosalfL-Gnhgik which was an object 
of great religions veneration ■ throughout ail the 
country k Ibis pretty certain that relative to Lids 
circumstance is the name of Tosalu-K&Akikus, 
which is found in the Jtruhnuimla Purdti&i which 
W i i ford bad already con ru-c ted w i tl» the Tosa! t\ of 
Ptolepy.* He hud however been misled by the 
2nd port of the word to locate the city in N. 
Ku^uki, that is An din An obvious objection to 
tbe toea \ \ ng of Tosald hi Ori $m i•» l h af: 1 1 fco 1 outy 
assigns its posit ion to the eastern side of the 
Ganges, and Inc sen and Burnout hove thus been 
led to conclude that there must have been two 


cities of the name, Larson accordingly finds for 
Ptolemy's Tosuiltfa place somewhere m the Province 
of .llhfikkil. But there is no necessity for this. If 
we take into account that the name of Tosald is 
among those that are marked as having been 
added to our actual Greek texts by the old Lai hi 
translators (on what authority' we know not) we 
shall be the less surprised to find it out of its real 
place, (Saint-Martin, fyude, pp. 353-4 P citing J. A , 
8. Bevff. t voL VII, pp* 435 and 442;, Lassen, Ind. 
AA, vol II, p, 250, and voh HI, p. 158; and 
Askt Research, voh VIII, p. 344). 

Alosivn gu The geographical position o i 
A lo s a u g a places it a quarter degree to the north 
of the upper extremity of Mount Maiuudros, tl! _By 
a strange fatality,” Says Wilfoed (dshd. Hen. 
ut H. r p. d90) ; f tho northern extremity of Mount 
Mahull os in Ptolemy s mups I s brohgl t j close to 
the town of Aloaangu, now Aliasing on the Lojung 
river, to the north-west of piuikka. This mistake 
is entirely owing to his tables 0f longitude and 
latitude/ 1 

T ou g ma In. Yulo's map this is identified, 
hut doubt!ally, with Tagahrg, a place in Khrjme 
(Burma) east from the Jr&w&tji and near the 
irorfes* 

T r i g 1 y p t o n or T r i 1 i n g 0 n j— Opinions 
vary much aa to where this capital was situated* 
Wilfbrd says (A&iaL AOmarth. vol. XIV, p. 450-2) ; 
<f Ptolemy places on th e Tokosmma, the Met repo] m 
of the country, and calls it Trilingon, a true 
Sanskrit appellation. Another name for it, says 
our author, was Triglypton, which h im attempt 
to render into Greek the meaning of Trilingu or 
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Tnh-Iiiiga, the three ‘ Lin gas 1 of fitulutdeva; and 
this in Amfefcil fo part of an e£ tensive district 
in the Par&mts, called Tri-pum, or the three 
towns and townships best inhabited by three 
bititfjtes. These throe districts Warp Kamila, 
Chat tala a ad Bnrm&riaka* or Basing, to be pro* 
item need Bvsh&hh, or nearly 30; it m now 
Ar&krtti. Kamilla alone retails the mpk a of Tri¬ 
pura, the two other districts having been wrested 
from the head B&ju. Ptolemy says that in the 
country of the Trllhiga, there were white ravens, 
white parrots, and bearded cocks. The white 
parrot b the kdhdiw-i ; white ravens are to be 
seen occasionally in India , , , Some say that 
this white colour might have been artificial , * * . 
The bearded cocks have, as it were, a collar of 
reversed feathers round the neck and throat, 
and there only, which gives it the appearance of a 
beard. These are found only in the houses of 
native princes, from whom I procured three or 
four s and am told that they catno originally 
from the hills in the 2Sf. W. of India/* Lassen 
has adopted a somewhat similar view. Ho 
says (JEW. M. t *ol. Ill, p. 233-9): “ Trigly- 
plum was probably the capital of the Silver 
country, Arftkati of the present day. It lies, 
according to Ptolemy 1 s determination^ one degree 
further east and 31 degrees further north than 
the mouths of the Ar&kan. river. Tlie months 
arc placed in the right direction, only tlie numbers 
are too great. It may bo added that the fannda* 
tkui of this city, which wan originally called 
YaisiiSt, belongs to earlier times than those of 
Ptolemy, and no other capital is known to ns in 
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this country. The Greek name which means 
* thrice cloven,* £.e. f 1 throe-forked' or * a trident 1 
suits likewise with Avukuu, because it lies at the 
projections of the delta* and the A rakau river* in 
the lower part of its course, splits into several 
arms, three of which are of superior importance, 
Ptolemy's remark that the cocks there are bearded 
and the ravens and parrots white, favours this 
view, for according to Blyth ( J . /L '£. Bmg. t vol XV, 
p, 26) there is found in Ar&kaa a species of the 
BticGbiiidae, which on account of their beards arc 
called by the English i bar bets/ and on the same 
authority wo learn that what is said of the ravens 
and parrots is likewise correctOuntiingham 
again, says (Am. Goog, of 2nd., pp. 5I3-9J : ** In 
the inscriptions of the Kabchnri, or Haihaya 
dynasty of Chodi, the B&jas assume the titles 
of * f Lords of Kdlinjarapura, and of Tnknlmga/- 
Trikatihga, or the three Kalihgas, must bo the 
three kingdoms Bhanakatnka, or .Amaravati, on 
theKrishnil, Andhra or Warar'igol, and Kaliaga, or 
fkhjanmhdndri. “The name of Trikalinga is pro¬ 
bably old, as Pliny mentions the Macco-Oalingm 
and the Gangarides-Galingao as separate peoples 
from fibo 0 ai i n gae, w h i le the A ta hdh hamta n am os 
the Kalihgas three separate times, and caoh time 
in conjunction with different peoples* As TrI- 
kaliuga thus corresponds with the great province 
of Telmgaua, it seems probable that the name of 
Tclingana may be only a slightly contracted form 
of Tnkalingfbia, or the three Kalmgas, I am 
aware that the name is usually derived from 
TrMInga, or the three phalli of MahadcFa. But 
the mention ox Maoeo-Galingue aud Gangaridos- 
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Oulifigae by Pliny would seem to show that the 
throe K&Iihgan wpre known as early m the time 
of Megastrhenes, from whom Pliny has chiefly 
copied hU Indian Geography, The name must 
therefore be older than the Phallic worship of 
Mah&deva in Southern India* 4 ’ Caldvyell observes 
[liravid. (rrairi, In trod., p, 88); that though 
Trilirigon is said to be on the Ganges, it may 
have been considerably to the south of it, and on 
the Goduvarb which was always regarded by 
the Hindus as a branch of the Ganges, and is 
mythologically identical with it* The Andhms 
and KaLmgas, the two ancient divisions of Uio 
Tolngu people are represented by the Greeks as 
Gunge tic nations. It may be taken as certain that 
T H gl y p ho u, T rill uga o r .Mofiogal i riga w as i do a t i oh l 
with Tohngftim or Trilingnm, which signifies the 
oo u n t ry of t h e f ft ree Imgas, T he Tel u g u n a mo a rid 
language ft re fixed by Pliny and Ptolemy as near 
tire months of the Ganges or between the Ganges 
and the Godavari, Mode or Modbgd is equivalent 
to rtiuf.1 > of modern TelttgU- It * i means thrued* 
Yule again places Trilingon trn the left bank of 
tho Brahmaputra, identity mg it with Tripura 
(Tippera)j a town in the district of tho same 
name, 48 miles E.S.E, of Dhakka. 

H h i n gibe riSaint-Martin and Y'ule, as we 
have seen, place Hangdruatl on the BrabiuaputiA 
at lldipur. Wiifbrd, however, had placed it near 
Chitaguou, and identified it with Ptokmy’s killing- 
giberi, 44 Ptolemyhe gays (/tsm/, J!vs. t voL XIV, 
p 43&) j “has placed the source of the Donas' 1 
(which in VvIlford's opinion U the Dnmum or 
Dumnyfi, called in the lower part of its course the 
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Karmnphuh) iix st>rae country to the south of 
S&lhata or Silhefc, and bo mentions two towns on 
its banka: P&ndaasft in t!ie upper part of its course, 
but unknown; in the lower part Rhingiberi* now, 
Rangilmutl near Gh£fcg&v (Chitagaou), and Reaug 
is the name of the country on its banks. On 
the lesser Dtimnra, the river Ohmgri of the 
Bengal Atlas, and near its source, is a town called 
there Beang. Rang&mabi and Rang^-Mth to be 
pronounced Rangaburh imply nearly the same 
thing/ 1 

To mara was no doubt a place belonging to 
the Zatmrm or Turn ami, who were located inland 
from Kirrhudin, and inhabited the Gar6 Hills. 

Marooura or Miilbhoura t —In Y ale’s map this 
metropolis is located, but doubtfully, to the west 
of Tougma (Tagauh) near the western bank of 
the Kbycridwen, the larged confluent of tlie 
Ir4wadh 

R aroukora (or Rareuathral is in Yule's map 
identified with Rum ft, a place in the district of 
Obitagaoh, from which it is #8 miles distant to 
the S.S.E. Wilford identified it with Phalgun, 
another name for which, according to the Kshetm 
Sama&a was Pharuig&ra, and this he took to be 
Ptolemy’s Baroukora. Phalguri he explains to be 
the Pa long of the mnps, 

K o k k o 7i a g a v a:—Yuh> suggests for this Pegu P 
* r Ib appears/’ he wiya, u from Tu ran at hit/a his¬ 
tory of Buddhism (eh. xxxix.} that the Indo- 
Chinese countries were in old times known 
collectLtfely as Kokh In a Ceylonese account of 
art expedition ttgaiusb RAmaiiiy&i supposed to bo 
Pegu, the army captures the city of Ilkkaka, and 


in it the Lord of B&nmmiytL Kokkonagava 
again, is perhaps the K&kala of I bn Batata, 
which was certainly a city on tlie Gulf of Siam* 
and probably an ancient foundation from Kalhiga, 
called after SrhMkola there.” 

Tharra:—The same authority identifies this 
with Tharawati at the head ol the delta of tho 
Ir&wadi; It is one of the divisions of the Pro¬ 
vince of Pegu. 

Ptolemy's description of Tmmtjanrjehk India ntiw 
close* lidth the Islands, 

26. The islands of the division of India 
wo have beeh describing are said to be these i 


Bassfckata ... 14^ 3^ 9° 30' 

[Khaim*.... 146° 9° 20 y ] 


In this island some say there is found in 
abundance the mures shell-fish (jffyXof) and 
that the inhabitants go naked ? and are called 
Agin na t ah 

27. There arc .{bide islands called Sind a i, 
inhabited by Cannibal^ of which the centre 

lies in,.. . 152° 8° W S. 

Agathos dai monos . 145° 15'' on the equator. 

28, A group of five islands, f heB arousal, 

whose inhabitants ate said to bo cannibals, and 
the centre of which lies in 152° 20' 5° 20' S p 

A group of three islands, the S a h a d e ib a i, 
inhabited by cannibals, of which the centre lies 
in.. . ......*. 160° 8° 30' S. 

B a r, a k a t a may perhaps bo the island of 
Chedtiba, as Wilford has suggested. Las sen 
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takes ifc to be an island at the month oi Urn 
Hass si n ri vo r, near Gap e !Nograi.s, call e d D i a mo n d 
Island. Its inhabitants are called by Ptolemy 
the Agimmtai, and represented as going naked, 
Lassen, for Agmnafcai would therefore read Apin- 
nntM ft because ainnaddha iri Sanskrit means 
unclothed but apinaddha means A tied on,* 
clothed. Yule thinks ifc may perhaps be the greater 
of the two And&m&n islands. He ^ays {Free. 
Roy, Geog. $ot\ vol IY f 1882, p, 654); fe Pro¬ 
ceeding further the (Greek) navigator reaches 
the city of IC61i or Kulis, leaving behind him the 
island of Bazakota, 1 Good Fortune 5 (A\yaAi>u 
Amu orov) anti the group of the Barusso. Here, at 
KpLi,. which I .take to be a part of the,Malay 
peninanla* th& coiirse of the 6 rafc contury Greek, 
and of lIio ninfcti century Arab* come together.” 
Baaakofca and fcho Island of Good Fortune may bo 
taken as the Great and the Little Andaman re¬ 
spectively. The Arab relation mentions in an 
unconnected notice an island called Malinin 
between Boren dib ami Kulah, between Ceylon 

and the Malay Peninsula* which was inhabited 
by black and naked cam ii bats, ** This may bo 
another indication of the Andaman group, and 
the name may have been taken from Ptolemy’s 
Maniolao* which in his map occupy the position 
iu question,” And again s 41 Still further out of 
the way (than the Aridflinftns) and difficult of access 
was a region of mountains containing mi ties of 
silver. The landmarks (of the Arab navigator) 
to reach these was a mountain called Alkhiishn^mi 
(* the Auspicious 1 ). “This land of silver mines is 
both by position and by this description identified 


■witli the Argyra of Ptolemy, As no silver ia 
knodg to exist in that region (Arakan) it acorns 
probable that the Arab indications to that effect 
were adopted fcpm the Ptolemaic charts. And 
this lead* ino to suggest that the Jibal Khush* 
l niUm also was but a translation of the AynBvv 
baipwos j^iror, or isle of (load Fortune, in those 
maps, whilst 1 have thought also that the name 
AndAm&n might have boon adopted from a tran¬ 
script of the sarno name in G reek m Ay, &atjxov ** 

K hali nd in Yale's map is read as Saline* 
and identified with the Island of Satang, close to 
the coast in the latitude of the jMikohrir Islands. 

The S i a d a i Islands are placed by Ptolemy 
about iia far south as 1m Island of Xabadios (Java) 
bat many degrees west of them. Lassen Says (Ind, 
Alt.t yoI. Ill, pp* 250-1) that the northmost of the 
three islands must bo PaloRapafc, on the coast of 
Sumatra, the middle one the more southern, Pulo 
Pangoi% and thekhuul of Agatho-Paimon, one of 
tho Salat Mankala group* The name of Sindai 
might imply, he thinks* that Indian traders had 
formed a settlement there* Ho seems to have 
regarded tho Island of AgathodJaimon as belonging 
to the Sindai group, bat this does not appear to me 
to be sanctioned by the text. Yule says: 11 Possibly 
Bandar- Fnl4t, in* which tho latter word seems to 
be an Arabised plural of the Malay Pulo f island' is 
also to he traced in S i n & ae In n ul ae, but I have 
nob adopted this in the niEtpT 
The Uaroussi Island a 111 The (Arab) na- 
vigivtors,’* says Yule in his notes already referred 
to, ** crossing the sea of Horkand with the wost 
monsoon, made land at tho islands of Lanja-Lahka, 
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or Lika- Balds , where themked iuhabitant 3 came 
oft' in their canoe* hriiigitig fcinbergris and cocoa- 
nufcs for barter, a description which with the posi¬ 
tion identifies* those islands with the Hikobtirs, 
N ekn veram of Marco Pole, LMa-Y&raro of 
HashiduVI-din, and, I can hardly hesitate to say, 
with the Barusae Islands of Ptolemy*” 

B a b a d g i b a i 1 3 l a n d a : —The latter part of 
this name repr^seute the Sanskrit dtvipa, 'au 
island/ The three islands of this name are pro¬ 
bably those lying east from the more southern 
parts of Sumatra, 

29. The island of I a h a d i o a (or Sabadios) 
which means the island of Parley. It is said 
to be of extraordinary-fertility, and to produce 
very much gold, and to have its capital called 
A rgy v e (Silver*town) in the extreme west of it. 

It lies in .**,*.*.* 107° 8° 3,0' S. 

and the extern limit Iiefl*in .*.169° 8 Q 10 f S. 

BO* The Islands of the Satyrs, three in 1 mm- 
ber ? of which the Centre is in lvT° li° 30' S. 
Tile inhabitants are said to have tails like 
those with which Satyrs are depicted. 

31* There are said to be also ten other 
islands forming a continuous group called 
Mnniolai, from which ships fastened with 
iron nails arc said to ho nimble to move away, 
(perhaps cm account of the mug no tic iron in 
the islands) and hence they are built with 
wooden bolts. The inhabitants are called 
M,a b i 0 1 a.i, and arc reputed to bo cannibals* 
The island of I a b a d i 0 s; — Tcrw, the first part 
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of this name, is the Sanskrit word for * barley, 1 tmdl 
the second part like Jeiba, dlba t $iva; And div or 
diu t represents dot pa t 1 an island/ We have bore 
therefore the Island of Java, which answers in 
moat respects to Ptolemy's description of it. The 
following note regarding it I take from Banbury's 
History of Amitvd (hxxjiwphj (pp. G UI 4): 41 The 
name of Jam has certainly some resemblance with 
labndms* supposing that to ho the correct form 
of the name, and, what is of more consequence, 
Ptolemy adds that it signifies 4 the island of 
barley, 1 which is really the meaning of the name of 
Java, The position in latitude assigned by fftm 
to the I stand in question (8J dogvoen of south 
buiuido) also agrees very wetl with that of Java ; 
but his geographical notions of these countries 
are m general so vague arid erroneous that little 
or uo value caii be attached to this coincidence. 
On the other hand, the abundance of gold 
would suit well with Sumatra, which has 
always been noted on that account, while there is 
little or no gold found in Java. The metropolis 
at its western extremity would thus correspond 
with Ac bln, a place that must always have been 
one of! the principal cities of the khtnd. In. 
either case he hud a very imperfect idea of its 
sijie, assigning It a length of only about 100 Oeog. 
miles, white Java is 9° or 540 Or. miles in length, 
and Sumatra more than HOC Oh miles. It seems 
not improbable that in this cane, as iu several 
others, ho mixed up particulars which really refer ■ 
rod to tlio two tlLfTeroufc islands, add applied them 
to one only: but it is strange that if he had any 
information con coming jmeh islands as Sumatra 


and Java* he should have no notion that they 
were of very large size, at the same time that 
he had such greatly exaggerated ideas of the 
dimensions of Ceylon/ 1 Marine rt took labatlios 
to bo the small island of Banka on the S.K, 
of Sumatra, For the application of the name of 
♦lava to the Island of Sumatra, bco Yule's Marco 
Polo, vol. II, p. 266, note 1. 

Regarding the Islands of the Satyrs, Lassen says 
(Inti. Alt., voL III, p, 255) i The throe islan ds, called 
after the Satyrs, mark the extreme limits of the 
know ledge attained by Ptolemy of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. The inhabitants wore called Satyrs because* 
according to the fabulous accounts of manners, they 
had tails like the deini-gods of that name in Greek 
mythology. Two of these must he Madura and 
Bali, the largest islands on the north and east coasts 
of Java, and of which the first figures prominently 
in the oldest legends of Java; the second, on llio 
contrary, not till Inter times, Tim third island is 
probably Lombok, lying near Bali in the east. A 
writer in Smiths Dictionary of Glamcal Geography 
thinks these islands were perhaps the A n a m b a 
group, and the Satyrs who inhabited them a pea 
resumbl mg men, Ynlo *ays in the notes 1li San- 
dar-Fulftt we cannot hesitate to identify with Palo 
Condor, Marco Polo's Sornhir and Condor. These 
may also he flio S&fcyrs 1 islands of Ptolemy, but 
they may he his Sindai, for he has a Simla city 
on the coast close to this position* though hi a 
Sindai islands are dropped far way; But it 
would not he difficult to show that Ptolemy's 
islands have been located almost at random, or as 
from a pepper-castor.'* 
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Ptolemy locates the Maniolai Islands, of 
which he reckons km , about 10 degrees eastward 
from Ceylon, There la no etieh group however 
to be found in that position, or near it, and we 
an ay safely conclude that the MtmioUii isles are 
as mythical m the magnetic rocks they were 
said to contain, In nn account of India, written 
at the dose of the 4th or beginning of the 5th 
century, at the request either of Palladia® or 
of La asms, bo whom Fall a di us inscribed his 
IIuioHa Lawktca, mention is made of these 
rocks ; “At MuKtm/’ says Friaulx, iu bis notice 
of this account 31 li cmr traveller stayed some time, 
and occupied himself iu studying the soil and 
climate of the place and the custom s and manners 
of its miuibitanfc&L He also made enquiries about 
Ceylon* mid the beat mode of getting there, but 
did not care to undertake the voyage when he 
heard of the dangers of the Sinhalese channel, 
of the thousand isles, the .Maniolai which impede 
its navigation, and the loads fcono locks which 
bring disaster and w reck on all iron-bound ships/* 
And Masu’di, who had traversed this sea, says that 
ships sailing on it were not fastened with iron 
nails, its waters so wasted therm {The Indian 
Travels of Apollonius of Tyam f (fc. } p, 197). 
After Ptolemy's time a different position was 
now and again assigned to these rocks, the direc* 
feia.ii in which they wore moved being more and 
more to westward, Pnaulx (p. 247), uses this 

51 Wilford {Afi. Ties, roL X.IY, pp, 429-30), gay os the JfrdjjO 
regavdiii^ those roc?ks from the CidPttrmrrfu Chiulfiwayi r - 
and icltmxifu?s them with those Ptlihittrii or the Ikufw 
j>ls,ce in the lion's mouth or Straits of Shiga pur 




fia an argument in support of" lbs contention that 
the Homan traffic in the eaatorn seas gradually 
declined after 273 A.B.,and finally disappeared* 
How, otherwise, ho asks,, can we account for the 
fact that the loadstone rocks, those myths of 
Boman geography, which, in Ptolemy's time, the 
Nourishing days of I to man commerce, lay some 
degrees eastward of Gey loti, appear A.D, 400 
barring its western approach., and A.D. 560 have 
advanced up to the very mouth of the Arabian CMP. 
But on the Terrestrial Globe of Martin Behom, 
Nuremberg A JX 1402, they are called W a n i 11 a s, 
and are placed immediately to the north of lava 
Major, Aristotle speaks of a magnetic mountain 
on the coast of India, and Pliny repeats the eiory. 
Klaproth states that the ancient Chinese authors 
also apeak of magnetic mountains iu the so nth cm 
a m o n the cons t s of Tmiq ui n and G oehi n*Ch in a, 
ami al 1 oge rega v ds ng tl j e m fcha t i f fore i gn sh I pa 
which, arc bound with plates of iron approach 
them, such ships are there detained, and can in no 
case pass these places (Tennant.'a Ceylon, volt I, 
p, 414 iu) The origin of the fable, w h i.eh represent a 
the magnetic rocks as fatal to vessels fastened with 
iron nails, is to bo traced to the peculiar mode in 
which the Ceylonese and Malaya have; at all times 
cj oust r u c ted fc13 ci r boa ts a ud c a nous, these b e in g 
put together without the jiso or iron nails; the 
planks instead being "secured by wooded bolts, 
arid stitched together with cords spun from the 
fibre of the cocoantit* £t T3m Third Calender/ 
in the Arabian 2shjhis Bukrlnhmmtj gives a. lively 
account of his sRipWrcck upon the Loadstone 
Mountain, which he tells us was entirely covered 
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towards the sea with the nails thnfc belonged 
to the immense number of ships which it had 
destroyed. 

Cap. 3, 

Position of the Sinai. 

[llift Map of 

1, The $ i n a i are bounded ou the north By 
the part of S & r i k S already indicated, on the 
east and south by tho unknown land, ou the 
west by India beyond the Canges, along the line 
defined as far as the Great Gulf and by the G rant 
Gulf itself, and the parts immediately adjacent 
thereto, and By the Wild Beast Gulf, and by 
that frontier of the Sinai around which are 
placed tho £ k h t li y o p h a g o i A i t h i o p e s, 
according to the following outline 

2. A£tei T tlio boundary of the Guff on the 


side of India the month of 



the river Aspitbra .. 

170° 

1G° 

Sources of the river on the 



eastern side of the Suman- 



t-hinos range ... *__ 

180° 

2d° 

Braimna, a town.. 

177° 

12° SO' 

The mouth of the river 



Ambastes. . .*. 

176“ 

10°. 

The sou rcos o t tho river 

179° BO' 

ir>° 

Jtlmbmia, a town... 

177“ 

8° 30' 

Mouth of the rive - Sainos ... 

17(3° 20' 

6° 30' 

The Son them Cape . 

175° 15' 

4f J 

The head of Wild Beast G ulf 

176° 

2° 








3, Around the Gulf of the Sinai dwell the 
A i t h i o p i a n s. 


Mouth of the river Kut- 

tiara... 177° 20' 7° & 

Sources of thq river - 180° 4(> H 2° S. 

Where it falls into the 

river Samoa.. ISO 0 ou the line. 

Kattigara, tho port of the 
Siiiai....... 177° $°'3Q'$ 

I. Tire most northern parts are posses sod 

by the S 0 m a n t h i n o i* who are situated above 
the range that bears their name, Below them, 
and below the range are ti\o A k a d r a i, after 
whom are the A spit li r ai, then along the Groat 
Gulf the A m b a s t a i, and around the gulfs 
i m mediately adjoining the 1 k h t h y*op h ag o i 
Sinai. 

5. The interior towns of the Sinai are 
named thus :■— 

Akadra .. 178° 20' 21° 15' 

Aspithra ..175° 16° 

Kokkonagnra . i#> 5p| 2° 8 , 

Sarata ... 180° 30" 4° S. 

6. And the Metropolis 

Sinai or TMnai .*. 180° 4(7 3 d % 

which they say has neither brazen walls nor 
anything el.se worthy of note. It is enjoin pas¬ 
sed mi the side of Kattigara towards the west by 


31B Latin Translator, 














tire unknown land* winch encircles the Green 
Sea ao far as Cape Frasoiu from ’which begins, 
ns h W been said, the Gulf of the Balmkheia u 
Sea, connecting the land with Cape Film pi on, 
and the .southern parts of Azurna* 

It has been pointed out how egregiously Ptolemy 
m i sconoai ved the co n fig uratio j x of t he con sfc of As i a 
beyond the Great Gulf, making it run southward 
and then turn westward., and proceed in that direc¬ 
tion til! it reached the coast of Africa below the 
latitude of Zanssib&r. The position, therefore of 
the places he names, cannot be determined with 
any certainty. By the Wild Beast Gulf may per¬ 
haps Ijq meant the QnlE of Touqum, and by the Gulf 
of the Sinai that part of the Chinese Soft which is 
beyond Hai nan Island. The river K o t1 i a r i s 
may perhaps be the river of Canton. Thinai, 
or Sinai, may have been Nnukiu, or bettor perhaps 
Si gnamfu, in tho province of Shcn-sh called by 
Mareo Polo, by whom it was visited, Xen-j&u dm 
** It was probably/’ says Tale (Marco Polo, voh If, 
p* 21.) 41 the moat celebrated city in Chinese history 
and the capital of several of the most pot cut dyri:v^;- 
ties; In the days of its greate11 fame i t w ns caHod 
Chuggan.” It appears to have been rm ancient 
tumid ion that the city was sumnmried by brazen 
walls, bub this Ptolemy regarded as a mere fable* 
The author of the P^tlpl&B {e. (H) t has the following 
not tee of th e place “ T h or e lies' so me wh ere i u t h e 
interior of Thin a, a very great city, from which 
silk, either raw or spun or woven into cloth is 
carried overland f o Rnrygaza through Bnktra or 
by tile Ganges to Li my rite . . .its eHu ft tibia Is 



spinier the Besser Bear.” Ptolemy has placed it. A 

degrees aoufcfr of tdse equator 11 

Oaf, . 4. 

PoSttlOff Ol; THK IMAXF OP TaPHOBAXIS. 

“'[Map of Asia 12.] 

1. Opposite Cope K6ry s whieli if? m.India, 
is the projecting ppiht of the Island oi T a p r u- 
b a ii e, which -was called formerly Simo rt- 
u dou, and now Sa like. The inhabitant 
am coin mu.’iily call ed Baku. Their heads are 
quite encirekd with long luxuriant lochs, liko 
those of women* The country produces rice, 
honey, ginger, hmy}. hyacinth** and bn# mines 
of every sort—of gold and of silver and other 
metals, ft breeds at the same time dep hunts 
and tigers, 

2 . The point already referred to as lying 
opposite to Kory is called North Cape 

(Bore ion Ah rep t) and lies . 120* 1 2° SO* 

3. The descriptive outline of the rest of the 
island Is as follows 

After the North Cape which 

is situated in ... 12? 30‘ 

comes Gape Galiba 1243 II - A> 

Margana, a town . 123’30 ICfN-HJ 


53 In one of the temples mys K$mo$, ia tte-groat 
IjyAcmth, as largo m a pluc-eoao, Uirt C0k>ur of fire unci 
.fishing from A (Mpaaiolly when catching: fciio 

beau)a of the sue, a matchless flight, 
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ligand, a town . 4 

. 128 °2l)' 

8“ 50' 

Ariart.smoimcloiij a capo 

. 122“ 

T 45' 

Mouth of the River So aim,. 

. 122“ 20' 

r i5' 

Soiia&es of the river . 

. 134*86'. 

8" 

Smlbkanda, a town .. 

, 122 6 

5° 

Haven of Priapis . 

. 122“ 

3“ 40' 

4* Anonbmgam _ 

. 121“ 

2° 40' 

H ead la n d of Zona ;.; 

. 120° 30' 

1“ 

Pras&dfe Bay... „ 

. 121° 

2“ 

Noubarfcha, a town . 

121°40 / on (he Line. 

Mouth of the river Azanov.. 

V 

o 

C3 

0 

rA 

£-4 

r-f 

1 ° s. 

The sources of the river. 

. 126° 

r is. 

Odtika, a town.,.,.. 

. 123° 

2° S. 

Gnieoii, (Birds' Point) i 

i 


headland... . 

, 125“ 2“ 

30' S. 


*5, Uaganu* a town 

sacred to t he Moon .. 126° 2° S. 

Korfcobata, a town . 1 21° 20 ' 2° 2(V S. 

Gape of Dionysos . 130° 1° :j{/ S. 

Kotaion Capo . 132° 30' 2* 20' S. 

Month of the river 

BarnAea .. IS} 0 30' 1° hr. 

Sources of tlie liver 128° 2° N, 

B&lcana, a town __ 131° 1° 20' N. 

The havon of Mardos 

or Mi ml on laraue . 131° 2,° 20' IF. 

o. Abamtha, a town.>, 131° S° LV y. 

Haven of t he Sim {Hollo it 

3imm) ..-- 130° 

(\ m at 0 oast (A igial o h 
iMegas) . tB(f 4° 20' 















Prokouri, a town . . 

131° 

5 s 

20' 

The haveno£ Eizala 

130° 20' 

6 ° 

30' 

Ctofieia, a headland. 

130® 

7° 

30' 

Month of the liver Ganges 

129° 

7° 

20' 

The sources of the river. f , 

127 s 

7° 

15' 

►Spat ana Haven _ * 

129° 

8 s 

7* Nagadilm or Nagn- 




dina, a town .. 

129 s 

go 

30' 

Pati Bay. * . 

128° 39' 

9° 

30' 

Anouhingara, a town.A.. 

328° 21)' 

9° 

40' 

Modouttou, a mart. 

128 s 

11° 

20' 

Month of the river Pkasis 

127° 

11° 

20' 

The sonrees of the river,. , 

126 s 

8° 


Thlakdiy (or A&kote,) a 




mart .. 

126° 20' 

IP 

20' 


After which the North Cape, 

8. The notable mountains of the island am 
those called G a 1 i b from which flow the 
Phf&y &*id the Ganges, and that called M a l a i a, 
from which flow the Soiuias and the Azanoa 
and the Bar&kcs, and at tko base of this range, 
towards the sea, are the feeding grounds of the 
elephants. 

9, The most northern parts of the Island are 
possessed by the G & U b .o i and the Mondott t- 
t oi f and below these the Anonrogrammoi 
and the N a g a d i b o i, and below the Anouro- 
gi t-mmoi the S o a n o i, and belo w the N&g&diboi 
the S es n oi, and below these the Saiulo- 
k a n cl a \ f towards the west, and below these 
toward* the feeding grounds of the elephants 
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the B o u m a e a n o i, and the Tar akho i t wli*> 
aie towards the east, below whom are th@ 
Bukanoi and Biordeuloi, and furthest 
south the B h o g a n d a n o i r and the B a g e i* 

POK 

10. The inland towns in the island am 
these 

Ado urogram mo n r the 

royal residence .124° 10" 8° 40' 


Maugvammon, the me¬ 
tropolis . 127° 1° 2Cr 

Adeisamon .. 129° 5° 

Podcmk£... 124° 3° 40' 

Oidispada ....... 120° 20" 40" 

Kakadouha..128° 30" on the Line. 


1L In front of Taprobane lies a group of 
islands which they say number 1378. These 
whoso names are mentioned are the following:— 


Ouangaha (or Oimngana) 

120° 15' 

11° 20' 

Kanatlira .. 

121° 40' 

11° 15' 

AigidiOn .. 

118° 

8° 30' 

Orn£on .. 

1-19° 

8° sty 

MonakM. . . 

116° 

4° 15' 

Amminft... 

117° 

4° 30' 

12, Karkos,,... 

118 3 

40' S. 

Phil^kos . 

116° 80' 

<f* 40' S. 

Eirnio_*,.,;•**__ 

120° 

2° 30' S. 

Kalaxuladrona ... 

121° 

5° 30' S_ 

Abrana ... 

125° 

4° 20' &. 

Ba&sa ..... 

126° 

6° 30' S- 

BalakiK... . . 

129° 

5° 30' Sy 


















wwpiWv tyi ! 1 '/■''' ! '.VVV,'^.v;- 


2M 

AlaW ... 181* 4° S- 


Gainiifti’a .. 133° 1 

13 , Zaba.. 135* '©6-tlie Line- 

Sribaia .... 135 c ^ 15 ^ 

Nagadiba,..•.135° B° 30 


Sousouara .*.—.*■ 135° H° l5 f 

14, Let suck then be the mode of describing 
In detail the complete circuit of all the pro¬ 
vinces and satrapies of the known world, and 
aince we indicated in the outset of this com¬ 
pendium how the known portion of the earth 
should be delineated both on the sphere and in 
a projection on a plane surface exactly in the 
same maimer and proportion its what is traced 
on the solid sphere, and since it is convenient 
to accompany such descriptions of the work! 
with a summary sketch, exhibiting the whole 
in one comprehensive view, let me now there¬ 
fore give me k a sketch with due observance of 
the proper proportion. 

This island of Tap rob an 6 hm changed its 
name with notable frequency. In the Rdnidynn^ 
and other Sanskrit works it la called Lank H, but 
this was an. appellation unknown to the Greeks. 
They called it at first Antichthonos, being under 
the belief that it was a region belonging jp the 
•opposite portion of the werld (Pliny, lib. VI jC. xsii )* 
In the time of Alexander, when its situation was 
better understood, it was called Taprobane. Me- 
gaafchepofls mentions it under this name, and re- 
marks that it was divided (into two) b y a river, that 
its inhabitants were called Palaeogoni and that it 











produced move gold and pearls of large uizQ Mian 
India, From our author we learn that the old name 
of the island mm Simon ado u, and that Taprobatrf, 
ita next name, waa obsolete in his time, being re¬ 
placed by Sallied, The author of the I^eriplAs states; 
on t he other hand, that Xaprobane wtw the old name 
of the island, and that in his time it was called 
Palai Simoundou. The section of his work however 
in which this statement" occurs .(§ 61} is allowed 
to be hopelessly corrupt. According to Fliry, 
Pulaeshmmdus was the name of the capital town, 
and also of the liver ou whoso banks it stood. How 
long the island continued to be called /alike do m 
not appear, but it was subsequently known under 
such names as Screndivus, Sirlediba, Serendib, 
Zeilan, and Saihm, from which the transition is 
©a^y to the name winch it now bears, Ceylon, 

With regard to the origin or derivation of the 
majority of these names the most competent 
scholars have been divided in their opinion#. Ac¬ 
cording to Lifts sen the term, Palai ogonoi was select¬ 
ed by Megaathends to designate the inhabitants 
of the island, as- it conveyed the idea entertained 
of them by the Indians that they were JRAksahasas, 
or giants „ 1 the eons of the progenitors of the 
world/ To-this it may he objected that Megas 
tlieuea did not intend by the term to describe the 
inhabitants, but. merely to give the namo by which 
they were known, which was di 6 : 0 rent from that 
of the island* Schw&nbeek again suggested that 
tin; term might bo a tranaHtemtion of Paii/an&s, 
a Sanskrit compound, which ho took to mean 
lf men of the sacred doctrine/' (lad. Ant., vohYl, 
p. 129, 11 .) But, as Priaulx has pointed out (Apollon. 


of Tyana, p. 110), tliia is an appellation which 
could scarcely have been given to others than 
learned votaries of Buddhism, and which could 
scarcely be applicable to a people who were not 
even Buddhist, till the reign of AsOka, who was 
subsequent to Qh&ndragupta, at whoso court 
Megasthenda acquired his knowledge of India- 
Besides, it has been pointed out by Goidst linker {Le> 
n. 59) that Pali has not the meaning here attri¬ 
buted to it. He adds that the nearest approach 
he could find to Falaiogonoi i H—p&ra f on the other 
side of the river 1 au djands * a people *; Pflmjanas, 
therefore, * a people on the other side of the river/ 
Tenment, in con elusion, takes the word to be a 
Hellenized fonn of Palt^utra, 'the sons of the 
Pali/ the first Praeian colonists of the is! and. A 
satisfactory explanation of P a 1 a i-S i m o u n d o u 
has not yet been hit on. That given by Lassen, 
F&K-Simanta, or Hoad of the Sacred I jaw, has boon 
discredited. Wo come now to T a p r o b a a d. 
This is generally regarded as a transliteration of 
Tamraparnt, the name which Yijaya, Who, 
according to tradition, led the first Indian colony 
into Ceylon, gave to the place where he first landed, 
aud which name was afterwards extended to the 
whole island. It is also the name of a river in 
Tiimeveli, and it has, in consequence, been sup¬ 
posed that the colonists, already referred to, had 
been, for some time, settled on its banks before 
they removed to Ceylon, The word means 1 Copper* 
coloured leaf/ Its Pali form is Tamhapanru (see 
Ind. Ant Yob XIII, pp. D3£.) and is found, as 
has been before noticed, in the inscription of 
As6 ka on the Girn&r rock. Another name, applied 
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io itjby Brahmanical writers, is Dwfpa-I^van&, 
te.j ( the island of E4vana, whence perhaps Tapro* 
band-* Si-1 i .k $, S e r o n d i v a a, and other sub- 
sequent names, are all considered to be connected 
etymologically with Sirnhala (colloquially Si lain), 
the Pfill form of SihaLa, a derivative from a imha, 
* a Hon,* ue, * a hero'—the hero Tijaya. According 
to a different view these names are to be referred 
to the Javanese sela 9 * a precious stone, 3 but this 
explanation is rejected by Yule (dfhrco Polo, vob II, 
p, 296, ii- 6). For SuliM, Tennent suggests an 
Egyptian origin, Siela^keh, i.e r> 4 the land of Siela/ 
Little more was known in the west respecting the 
island beyond what Mognsth ends had communicat¬ 
ed until the reign of the Emperor Claudius, when 
an embassy was sent to Borne by the Sinhalese 
monarch, who had received such astonishing 
accounts of the power and justice of the Bora an 
people that he became desirous of entering into 
alliance with thom ♦ Be had derived his knowledge 
of them from a castaway upon his island, the freed- 
man of a Eomaai called Annins Plocanms, The 
embassy consisted of 4 members, of whom the 
chief was called Bachbi, an appellation from which 
we may infer that he held the rank of a ftaja* 
They gave an interesting, if not a very accurate, 
account; of their country, which has been preserved 
by Pliny (Nat. Hist . lib. YI j. Thar friendly visit, 
operating conjointly with the discovery of the 
quick passage to and from the East by means of 
the monsoon, gave a great impetus to commercial 
enterprise, and the rich marts, to which access had 
thus been opened, soon began to be frequented by 
the galleys of the Weft- Ptolemy, 1 ivlng in Alexan - 


dtiji* the p'eat entrepot in those days of theEaatem 
traJlc* very probably acquired from trader arriv¬ 
ing’ from Ceylon, bis knowledge concerning it, 
which is both wonderfully copious, and at the 
same time, fairly accurate, if we except his views 
of its magnitude, which like all hxs predecessors he 
vastly over^s feiniatecb On the other hand, he has 
the merit of having determined properly its gene¬ 
ral form and outline, fiS well as its actual position 
with reference to the adjoining continent, points oh 
which the most vague and erroircous notions had 
prevailed tip to Ilia time, the author of the PeHpMs 
for imtancedescribmg the island as extending so far 
westward that it almost adjoined Alania in Africa, 
The actual position of Ceylon is between 5° 55' 
and 9* 5T N. lat., and 79° and 81° 55GR long. 
Its extreme length from north to south is 271 £ 
miles, its greatest width 137 £ miles, and its area 
about one-sixth smaller than that of Ire loud. 
Ptolemy however made it extend through no lea& 
than 1T> degrees of latitude and 12 of longitude. 
He thus brought it down more than two degrees 
south of the equator, while he carried its north¬ 
ern extremity up to 12 ^ 17. laf.j nearly 3 degrees 
north of its true position. lie has thus represented 
it as being 20 times larger than it really is* 
This extravagant over-estimate^ which had its 
origin in the Mythological Geography of the Indian 
Brahmans, and which was adopted by the islanders 
themselves, as well as by the Greeks, was shared 
also by the Arab geographers MaydVli, Idmi, and 
Abul-fid&j and by such writers as Marco Polo. In 
consequence of these misrepresentations it came 
to be questioned at one time whether Ceylon or 


Sum atm waa the Taprobune of the Greeks, and, 
Kant undertook to prove that it was Madagascar 
(Tmmeut’s Ceylon, vol I, p, 10 and m). Ptolemy 
has 90 far departed from hia usual practice that 
he gives some particulars respecting it, which 
lie out of the sphere of Geography, strictly no 
called. He la mistaken in stating that the tiger 
is found in Ceylon, hut ho has not fallen into 
error on any other point which lie has noticed. 
It 'may be remarked that the natives still wear 
their hair in the o if era mate maimer which he has 
noticed. In describing the island geographically 
he begins at its northern extremity, proceeds 
southward down the western coast, a nd re turns 
along the east coast to Point Pedro* " In his map 
he has laid down the position of eight promon¬ 
tories, the mouths of five rivers and four hays anti 
harbours, and in the interior ho had ascertained 
that there were thirteen provincial divisions, and 
nineteen towns, besides two empom on the coast, 
five great estuaries, which he terms Jakes, two 
hays and two chains of mountains, one of them 
surrounding Adam’s Peak, which lie designates 
as Mala la, the name by which the hills that 
environ it are known in the Makawdnso/' Ton- 
neat,from whom the foregoing summary lifts been 
quoted, observes In a foot-note (voL F, p. 635} that 
Ptolemy distinguishes those indcutatums in the 
coast which he describes as bays (irAwor) from the 
estuaries, to which he gives the epithet of lak&s, 
(ky+M f* °f ^ 10 former ho particularises two, Pali 

** Tennant here scams to have confounded ft 

haven or crook, with a lake. Tha words are, 

however, etymologically ocniaeot^d* 




and Frastklds, the position of which would near]/ 
qbj^eifpoiid with the Bay of TiiftkOiiaitialai and the 
hartoxtr of Colombo— of the latter be enumerates 
live, and from their position they seem to rtipre- 
sent the peculiar estuaries formed by the con¬ 
joint hitlu euce of the river a and the current, and 
known to the Arabs by the name of tl gobbs.” 

Ceylon m watered by numerous streams, some 
of which are of considerable size* The most 
important is the MaMweligaugAI which has it & 
k onrces in the vie im ty of Adam h Beak, and w j i i hh, 
after separating into sever a] branches, colters the 
ocean near Trmkdnamalai. Ptolemy calls it the 
Ganges, He mentions four other rivers, the Soaim, 
Az anas, Barakas and Pliasis, which Tern lent 
identifies with the Dedera-Oyn, the Benipti, tire 
Kam bukgati 1 an d th e Kang&ray on msji eeti re 1 j . 
Lassen, however (Lid. All, voL "01, p. 21), 
identifies the Azanos with the KAlaganga which 
enters the sea a little farther north than the 
river of Bentote, and is a larger stream. 

The mountains named by Ptolemy are the 
Guliba in the northwest of ‘the island, and the 
Malaiu, thy which he designates the mountain 
groups which occupy the interior of the island 
towards the south. He has correctly located the 
plain# or feeding grounds of the elephants to the 
south-east of these mountains ; nudai is the 
Tami] word for ljr mountain. 5 ? 

The places which Me ha# named along t he cored 
and in the interior have been identified, though 
in most cases doubtfully, by Torment in his map 
of T:i.pro bane according to Ptolemy and Pliny, 
in voL L of his work, as follows ;•— 

33 u 
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On the West Const beg inn nig from the north:— 
Mn.rgn.nn, tritli Manbote, 
lugana with Avipo. 

An mis mound on Cape with Kudraniali Point, 
but Marnier t with KaJpaiityn (further south), 
Suido Kanda with Chilau (Ohilau from SakV 
bliaiia— the Diving, -i/e. Pearl Fishery.) 

Fori of Pritipis'- 5 with ftegomho, 

Cape of Zeus at Colombo. 

Pru&udca Buy, with Colombo Bay, 

Noobaitlia with Barbery n, 

Odoka with Hikkodcv 

Capo Qmeuu (of Birds) with Point de GalM 
On the South Coast i— 

Dagann with Doncira Head, 

Korkobara with Tan guile. 

On the Hast Coast. 

Cape of Dionysus, with Ham bang to to. 

Gape Kotalon (Whale capo) with Elephant Stock* 
(Bokium Yule identifies with K:imbugaiu). 

Haven of Alurdos with Anikgam ,Ray 
Aba,ratlin with Kamtivoe (but Yule with Apai> 
&tote, which is better). 

Haven of the Sun with Battloalaq, 

Biziila Haven with Ye rule loos Bay. 

Oxeia Cape (Sharp point) with Foul Point, 
Spatana Haven with m indentation in Trin- 
kdmimulai Bay, 

Hagadiba or Hugadimi with a site near the Bay. 
Pati Bay with ^tinkdnainnlal Bay. 

Anoubingura with Kuehhmdti. 

Mpdonttou with Kobo! ay. 


31 This ivus no doubt a lutmo given by the Greeks, 





Mouth oi the Pliam. 


Tulukory or -AakotA, with Tondi Manaar* Yule 
pj^eea both Nagadibu and Mo flout ton on the 
north *wsst coast, identify big the latter with 
Man tote. 

With respect to places in the interior of the 
island Torment sajs (fob 1, p. 586, n. 2) s fh Hk 
f Ptolemy k) M a a g v a m rn o n would appear on a 
first glance to be MaMgain, but as bo calls it the 
metropolis, and places it beside the great river, it 
is evidently Bmtoime, whoso ancient name was 
* 4 Ma 1 1 ay angana 5 5 or '* t M ah it welligd m d J His An m 
fOgra-mmura, which be calls ftarriXeuw u the 
royal residence/' is obviously Anmadluipura, the 
city founded by Anurddha 500 years before 
Ptolemy [Makarndmo, pp. 50-65). The province 
of the M o u d o u % t oi in Ptolemyk list ban n close 
resemblance in mmc, though not in position, to 
M&ntote; the people of Hcyagauikorlo still 
occupy the country assigned by him to the 
R b o g r n ilano i—bis N ug ad i b o I aiv identical 
withN&gadiva of the Mahaw&ft&o ; and the 
islet to which he bus given the mime of Bauaa. 
or copies nearly the position of the Basses, ivbidh it 
has been the custom to believe were so-called by 
the Portuguese,—* l Ruxos” or ! ‘ Buixos’’ 11 Sunken 
Rocks/ 5 The Rhogandahoi were located in 
the south-west of the island. The sea, which 
stretched thence towards Melaka, appears to have 
at one time borne their name, as it was called by 
the Arab navigators "the sea of Her hand/’ The 
group of islands lying before Ceylon is no doubt 
t Liit of the Maldives, 


KL AUDIOS PTOLEMrS GEOUKAPIIY 
OF CENTRAL ASIA. 

Saving jhow examined in detail the whole of 
FtolcmyL I ndian Geography I annex as a. saitable 
Appendix hi* de*i^pionqf tin; countries adjacent 
to India. TUo reside 1 will thus be presented with 
hia Geography in its ' utm^y of Central and 
South-Eastern: As hi In the X have adverted 
only to the more salient points* 

Book VI, CaK £K 


IV^mON OJ £1 Y K K A X LA. 

[ W$]p of Am 

i. fly r fe si u I a ra bocmdfcd on tfie nol-tli hj 
thuf part of the Hyrlhuiimi sea which extends 
from the extreme point of the boundary line 4 
with Media w& (nr as the leoa-tli* of the river 

Oxm which lies m..,***.* 100 ' 40' .5* 

% I iv which d.m&itm movav these towns ;— 
iV r u to .,**.# 94° ho 4y ^0-’ 

Mouth of the MuXera,, .**.,,. 07 11 £(/ 41 D o(V 

Tbo sources of this river ... 98° iPi° -0' 

Mouth of the So bi nd a ^ 42° 

Mouth of the river Oxes .... 100" 10° o 

;k On the west hy the pttrfc of M od i a al 


ready itkeistioTied ns far sis Mount l^oronos [in 
which preri of MfecUat vs* 

Suramamm.•,.. .♦.*# —.. U4' 15 40° 0 (/ j 

k on the south hy Parfchiay along the 
Fide M tb described m passing through the range 
of E:oru3ios } and on the east by M&rgi&uc 



ipiiiap® t . 
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ttmiitgfi the motiataingtui region which coimtm 
tJie extremities icferScd to- 

5j The maritime ports- of Hyrkaina are 
inhabited by tbs if ft x e r a i, aiitl the ^ A s t a- 
b t'no.1 and tooloiv the Max£rai by the K h r An- 
doi, after whom ispxfteB the country advent to 
the Koi'Snoa range, At a i L i aud below the 
A b t. a b o a o i is the country called ^ i r a- 
k o n A 

£>„ The cities \n the interior are? said to bo 

these i" 

Barang$ .. -*>*-♦ 

A d i-apsa *..,..- - - *.* * *' 30' ^ yJ 

.-...-. «**«? w *y 

AbiuW. w° l,y 

Sodm ....■. 

7. &naln.LOT WW 

Amtumwsa .--■■■■- bh c m 

Hyrkania, the metropolis.-.. 08° 50' 10 u 

•Sake (or Halo)...9^ by oh d<J 

Asmotcnm . * ! 7" 30' S3 oU 

Mamuka (or Mans oka) . W* : *0' 

S. And an island m the 
sea near it called Talka ,,,... 

Th<r name of II y rk an i a is area erred to this 
day in that 6i Omimi or Jorjaii, a town tying to 
the tstsfe uf Ajsteirifcb&d, its hMwidaries have 
varied at dbVeront p$ru*b of history Speaking 
generally, it correspond* with the modern Mamn- 
deron and AstcvnllM^ lis northern frontier 
formed by the Kanpian, which was some times called 
after it—the Hyrkimiaii Ska. Tiro river Osob, 







Wiacli is called by tbc natives on its bnnbs the 
Ammdary£ J urnl by Persian writers the Jihun ? 
falls now into the Sea of Ami/but as we learn 
front ottr author as well as from other ancient 
writers it was in former times an affluent of the 
K&spian, a fact confirmed by modem explora¬ 
tions, Mount Ko runes was the eastern portion 
of the lofty mountain chain called the El birr/, 
which i'tins along the southern shores of the 
Easpian. The Bivei* mentioned by 

Pliny (lib, YJ r 0, xK% sec. IS) who calls it the 
Maxeras, It has been variously idcutitied, as with 
the To jin. Hie Gnrgan, the Atrek and others. 
The metropolis of HyrkaHia is Called by Aicmia- 
HTts Mamdlmus (c, xdii, sec, 0) Byrkaiu, 
which is probably the Giirkan already mentioned* 

Cav. 10 . 

Position of MamiapIi 
{Mq,]) of Asia 7 .] 

M a r gi a n 4 is bounded on the west by 
Ijyrhnn m» along the side which has been al¬ 
ready fenced* and on the north by a part tit 
Rkyfcbia extending from the mouths of the 
liver Ox os ns far as the division towards 
Bak triune* which lie* in 103°—43°, and on 
the south by part of Ar e i a along the parallel 
of latitude running- from the boundary towards 
Hyrkunia and P&rthia through the Sari p h i 
range* as far as the extreme point lying 10/° — 
3:d; and on the eaat by B air tri an 6 along 
the mountainous region which connects the 
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said extremities A considerable sir para, the 
H &rg o s> Hows through the country, and its 

so.u||es lie in. ...105° 60 J 

while it falls into tbs 6xos in 102° 43' 30'. 

2, The parts of ife towards the river Ox as 
are possessed by the D e rhi k kai, called also 
the D e r k e lv o i, and below them the M. ass a- 
g e fc a h after whom the Par no i and the 
XI Aai, below whom ocearS the desert of 
Murgiana, and more to the east than are 
the T a p p u r o i. 


3* The cities of it are— 


Arihka ♦ .. 

... 103° 

43 s 

Sina {or S&nn)...♦ .,* 

... 102 s 30' 

42° 20' 

Amtha... 

... 103° 30' 

42°. 30' 

Argaduia .. 

... 101° 20' 

41 s 40' 

lasonion _....... 

... 103 s 30' 

41° 30' 

4 There unites with 

the River 

Margos, 

another stream flowing from the Sari phi range 

of which the sources'lie,.. 

.... 103 s 

30° 

Rhea,. 

... 102 s 

40° 50' 

Antiokheia Margialie., , 

... 100° 

40 s 20' 

Groiiriune 

101° 

40° 

Kisaia or A r igaia *,.■ 


30° 10' 


“ In early periods/’ says Wj buyiif Arimia Antigua, 
p. 148 ), “ M a r g i a n n seems to have boon unknown 
as a distinct province, and was, no doubt,, in 
part atleast, comprised with in the limits of Part hue 
In the <la.ys of the later geographers, it had 
undergone the very reverse relation,'arid had, to 
all appear;nice, extended its hoimdanea so as to 
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itiolude great part of the original Fmihia. It is 
evident frota Strabo's notice of Urn latter (lib. XI, 
e. ix) that there was left, little of it except the 
naia.- mid m Ptolemy no part of Far Lb.i a appears 
above the mountains ” Strabo says of it (lib XI, 
c, x) Antioklios Sot or admired its fertility, lie 
enclosed a circle o£ 1,500 stadia with a wall, and 
founded a city, Aiitiokbeia. The soil is well adapt¬ 
ed tg vines. They say that a vine stem has been 
frequently seen there which would require two 
Burn to girth it, and bunches of grapes two cubits? 
in size. Pliny writes somewhat to tW same 
effect. He says (lib. Tl, e. xvi); « Kest comes 
Margiane, noted for Us sunny skies j it is the 
tmly vine-bearing district in all these parts, and 
it is shut in on all sides by pleasant hills. It 
has a circuit of I t 50G stadia, mid is difficult of 
approach on account of sandy deserts, which 
extend for 120 miles. It lies confronting a 
tiuotol country in Parthin, in which Alexander 
bud built Alexandria, a city, which after its 
destruction by the barbarians, Autiokboe, the son 
of Sciences, rebuilt on the same site. The river 
Marges which amalgamates with the ^othale, 
flows through its midst, was named Symna, 
but Antiokhos piefevred to have it called Autio- 
kheia. It is 80 stadia in circumference. To tins 
place Diodes conducted the ltomans who were 
taken prisoners when Grasses was defeated, 1 ' 

J hi^ ancient city represented now by Merv. 
The river Margiis is that now called the Mi.u gh -db 
or Meru-rM. It rises in the mpimtains of the 
Hazaras (which are u spur of the Pm^opanisos and 
the Bari phi monies of our author), and loses itself 


m the sandy about 50 miles north-west of the 
«ifcy, though in ancient times it appears to have 
poured its waters into the 6sos. 

The tribe* that peopled Hyrkauia and Murgiana 
the other regions that lay to the eastward 
of the Kaspian were for the most part of Skytlmu 
origin, and some of them were nomadic. They 
are described by the aneimt writers as bravo and 
hardy warriors, but of repulsive aspect and man¬ 
ners, and addicted to Inhuman practices* Ptolemy 
names five as belonging to Margihha—the 1 
Derbikfoii, Mas sage tai, Pamoi, Daai and Ta- 
ponroi. 

The Derbikes are mentioned by Strabo (lib. 
Xi, o, xi, sec, 7), who gives this account of them. 
“The Derbikes worship tho- earth. They neither 
sacrifice nor eat the female of any animal, per¬ 
sons who attain the age of above 70 years are 
put to death by them, and their nearest relations 
eat their fi sh. Old women arc strangled and then 
buried* Those who die under 70 years of age 
are not eaten, but arc only buried/’ 

The Maa sag etai are referred to afterwards 
(c> \m, sec. 3) as a tribe of nomadic Sakai, 
belonging to the neighbourhood of the river 
Askatangkas* They are mentioned by Herodotos 
(lib. I 3 c, oeiy.) who says that they inhabited a great, 
portion of the vast plain that extended eastw ard 
fiom tlie Kaspian. He then relates how Cyrus 
lost Ids life m a bloody fight against them and 
their queen Tomyris. Alexander dame into colli 
*iou with their wandering hordes during the 
campaign of Sogdmna as Arrian relates 
lib. IV, cc. xvi p xvii 
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As regards fcft£ origin of their name it is referred 
by Beal(X jfc, .4. S* IMt,* vol. XYl, pp.2M,279) to 
greater 7 (in Monao* Gothic) and Yueli (or 
tvhi) . He Elm g reverts to th e ol d theory of Bern i i s at 
and Klaproth, that the Yue~ti ways Getae, and this 
notwithstanding the objection of Saint-Martin 
stated in Ben Hun# Blancs ^ p, 37, n. 1 . Tie old 
sound of Ytto he observes Wag Oct, correspondent 
with the Greek form Getal In calling atten¬ 
tion to the Mocro- Gothic words moka (greater) 
and viOmiza (loss) he suggests that *' we have 
here the origin of the names Message^ and the 
Mine, the Ta Yuo-ehi (great Yuo-chi; and the Sinn 
Yue-chi (little Yue-chl)*” 

The Parnoi, according to Strabo, were a 
branch of the Dnhoi (Kb. XI, e, vii t sea 1) called 
by Herodotos (lib. I, e. Hi) the Diioi, and by our 
author and Stephanos of Byzantium the them 
Strabo (Jib. XL e* vili, 2} ways of them: * f Most of 
the Skythiana beginning from the Kuspian Sea, are 
called 0 a ha i S k y th a i, and those situated more 
towards the east, Mnssngotai and Sakai, the rest 
have the common appellation of Shytlimis, hut 
eaofi separate tribe has its peculiar name* All. or 
the greater part of thorn, are nomadic.” Virgil 
(Am, lib. Till, 1. 728) applies to the Baluu? 
the epithet It is all but certain that 

they have Mt traces of their name in the 
province of DaheaUn* adjoining to AateribM, os 
t his position was within the limits o£ their migra- 
i 0V y range* In the name Dime, Dahae or Ta-hia 
(the Chinese forui) it is commonly inferred that 
we have the term Tajik, that m Persian, for there 
is good reason to place Lilians even in Tram? 
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ozi&na. Jong before the barbarous tribes of the 
Kaspian plains- were heard of (See WilsonV. 
Arlan. Antiq p. 1*1), 

The Tapouroi appear to be the same as 
the Tapyroi mentioned by Strabo as occupying 
the country between the Hyrkunoi and the 
Aroios. Their position, however, varied at various 
times. 

3s r j s ala or Nigaia (the Neeaia of Strabo) lias 
been identified by Wilson (Arpp Antiq,, pp. 142, 
148) with the modern Niasa, a small town or 
village on the north of the Elburz mountains, 
between Asterabad and Mesial 


Cap. 11. 

Position op B a strung* 

1, Bft ktr i a n 6 ia bounded on the west by 
MaigisraJ along the side already described, on 
the north and cast by Sagdiaiuij along the rest 
of tho course of the lliver Qxos, and on the 
south by tho rest of Areia, extending from the 
extreme point toward^ Margiane— 

tho position of which if?.. 109* 39° 

and by the Pnropardsadai along the parallel 
thence prolonged, through whet© the range of 
Pavopimisos diverges towards tho sources of tho 
6xos which lie in ... liiP 30' 39* 

2, The following rivers which fall into the 
Oxoa ilosv through Baktrmno r — 

The river Okkos, whose 
sources lie ... 110* jjl 6 


0 
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and the Oarganmutks who&e 

sources lie .*-- 116° 30 36° 20f 

and the Zamopis, whose 

sources Vie . <t- . 113° ‘ 39° 

and the Artamis* whose 

soure m , die ,,..... 1 i 4r’ 39* 

and the Dargoidos, whose 

sources lie ..>.... J-ld° 39’ 

and the point where this 

joins the Oxos lies In.,. 117° 30' 44° 

% Of the other tributar ies the Art amis and 

the Zanaspis unite in.,. 113° 40° 4U / 

before falling into the Ox os 
in . 112° 30' 4*4? 

4. The D&rgti matife and the Oklios also 

unite in .. 109' 40°.3O / 

before falling into tho Oxos 

in.. 109° 44| 

5. Of the Paropanisoa range, tho western 

jmrfc is situated in .. .* t% 1° SO' 39° 

and [the Eastern) in.. 119° 30' 39° 

6. The parts of B a k i t i a n o in the north 
and towards the Rivet* Oxos are inhabited by 
the Salat oral and the Z ariasp a I, and to 
the south of these up towards the Salatora! tho 
Kh oma rob and below these the lv o n o i, 
then the A k i n a k ft i, then the T a m h y £ o U 
and below tho Zam^pai the T okhar o i, a 
groat, people, and below thorn the M ar y k a i 6 s, 
and the S k o r rl a i, and the O u a r n o i 












{Varj|bi), and still below those the S a ba d i o i, 
and the 0 re i-ait.ot, and the A ni a re E k. 


7. The towns Of B ak ti-iaue towards (he 
river 6 xqs are the following 

o 


Kharakharfca _*_ . 

m° 

4.4° 

!Xim(a)spa or Kharispa 

115° 

44° 

Khoaua... 

117° 

42° 

Souihgana .. t 

117° 30' 

40° 30' 

Phratou ... 

ns 0 

3i>° 20' 

8. And near the other rivers these ; 

_ 

AJ&lbraa .■....... 

107° 

43 s 30' 

Khoraara ■ ., 

106° 30' 

43° 30' 

Komimulra.,.. 

109° 30' 

42° 10' 

Kanaris .. „ , h 

111 s 20 s 

43° 

Aatakaua ... 

112° 

42° 20' 

Ebousmotianassa or Tosmrni- 

auassa .. 

108° 30' 

41° 20' 

Meuapia .., t 

113° 

41° 20' 

bjukmtidm . 

115° 

42° 

9, Baktm, the king’s re- 

si dene e (Balkh) .. 

116' 

41° 

Edolmm ..., 

100° 30' 

40° 20' 

Marak&nda (Samarkand) ., * 

112 s 

30° 15' 

Marakodra .. 

115° 2 O' 

39° 20' 


The boundaries of Baktra or Baktriana 
varied at cl life rent periods of history, and were 
never perhaps at any time fixed with much preeh 
fed cm, According to Strabo it was the principal part 
of Alien a, and was separated from Bogdiaimon the 
east and north-east by the ()xm } from A rent on 
the south by the chain of Pnropanieos, and on 
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the west from Margiaua by a desert region, A 
ieacrijjiiioit of Baktrianu. which Burner, m hia 
work on Bokhara, eoiuobo rates &s very iicoumte, is 
given b y 0 minus (lib. VII, c. iv) and is to tills 
effect t ‘ The nature of Lhe Bakfcri&u territory is 
varied, and presents striking contrasts. In one 
place it ie well-wooded, and bears vines which 
yield grapes of great ske and sweetness. The soil 
is rich and well watered—and where such a genial 
soil is found Q&m is grown, while Iftcads with m 
inferior soil are used for the pasturage of cattle. 
To tHs fertile tract succeeds another much more 
estensive, which is nothing but a wild waste of 
laud parched with drought, alike without in¬ 
habit aut and without herbage. The winds, more¬ 
over, which blow hither from the Pontic Boa, 
sweep before them the sand that covers the plain, 
qnd this, when it gathers into heaps, looks, when 
seen from a distance, like a collection of great 
hills i whereby ail traces of the road that for¬ 
merly existed are completely obliterated. Those, 
therefore, who cross these plains, watch the stars 
by night as safer a do at sea, and direct their 
course by their guidance* In fact they almost 
see better trader the shadow uf night than in the 
glare of sunshine* They arc, consequently, unable 
to find their way in the day-time, since there is 
no track visible which they mn follow, for the 
brightness of the luminaries above is shrouded in 
darkness. Should now the wind which rises 
from, the set* overtake them, the sands with 
which it ia laden would completely overwhelm 
them, Ts r e verth eless in a! 1 th e more favoured In ca¬ 
ll ties the number of men and of horses that are 
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there generated k exceedingly gteafc, Baktra 
itself, tiie capital city of that region, is situated 
-tinder mount Faropaniaofi. The river Baetnis 
pasejes by its walls; and gave the city and the 
region their namo,” Tins description is in agree- 
meat with the general character of the country 
from Balkh to Bokhara, in which oases of the 
most productive soil alternate with wastes of 
sand, 

Baktra figures very early in history. Its capital 
indeed, Baktra (now Baikh) m one of the oldest 
cities in the world. The Baktrian Walls is one 
of the places which Euripides (Balkhar, 1. 15) 
represents Dionysos to have visited in the course 
of his eastern peregrinations. Nmus, as we learn 
through Ktdsias, marched into Baktriana with a 
vast army and, with the assistance of &emiramig T 
took its capital. In the time of Darius it was a 
satrapy of the Persian empire and paid a tribute 
of 360 talents, Alexander the Great, when 
marching in pursuit of Besstts, passed through 
BnUtria and, crossing the Oxos, proceeded as far 
n $ Mu rak an da (Sam a t-tamd). Haviiig subjugate cl 
the regions lying in that direction, he returned to 
Baktra. and there spent the wiiifer before starting 
to in vade IncUa. Sj j ,me years after the con<j i ter| 
death Scleukos reduced Ba.ktria, and annexed it 
to his other dominions. It was wrested, however, 
from the hands of tlibthird prin.ee of his lino about 
the year 256 B.C, or perhaps Inter, by A.ntiokhos 
Theos or Theodofcos, who made Baktria an indo- 
penden r a ingd om, His e dcc css ore w ero amhi fcicuts 
and enterprising, and appear to have extended 
their authority along the downward course of the 



Indus ekfti to tlie or can, and southward along the 
cou^t m fiirns the mouth of the XurmudA The 
names of these kings have been mu>vered front 
thoir coins found in groat numbers lioth in 
Iiidiu and in Afghanistan. This Graeko-Bak tnan 
empire, after having subsisted for about two 
centuries and a hull, was finally overthrown by 
the invasion of different hordes of the Sakai, 
named, m Strabo informs m, the Asioi, Pasianoi, 
Tokliaroi and Sakarau]oi, 3fl These Sakai yielded 
iil their turn to ba rb aria ns of their own kindred 
or at least of their own type, the SkytMans, who 
gave their name to the Indus valley and tiv 
regions adjoining the Gulf of Khambli&t; Among 
the most notable Indo*Skytliian kings wore 
KAdphises and Kune? kes who reigned at the end 
of the first and the beginning of the second 
century of our aim mid, therefore, not very long 
before the time of Ptolemy, Between the Indcb 
Skythian and Muhammadan periods wm infcer- 
P°sed the predominancy of Persia in the regions 
of which we hare: been speaking, 

Ptolemy mentions five rivers which full into the 
Osos4 the Glcbo^ Dargammids, Zariaspis, Arta- 
mis, and Durgoidos, of which tho Z&riaspi? and 
Artaitiis Unite before reaching the Oxos. Pfcole* 
my s account cannot he reconciled with the existing 
hydrography of the country. The Da r gam a n e s 
is called by Aimniahns iliK XXU1, e, vi) the Orga- 

, , ^ lvsun b>f Chhm.iG hbf ory} uro apparently to bo 

i <. I on t i iio d with thp Afiii or who, according to 

Strabo ocatt^fod tho uppe*? water* of the la^rtes; ami 
who ate classed a* unmade* with the /md 

SukiLmiU (? ytarivKttulj, i.e t , Savikhiis)in 




mohea. The A r l a m i s, Vfitson thinks, tOfty ho 
the river now called the Pakash (A An,t!<jm r 
p, 1(12 J and the Oargamaiul s, the. present river 
of (xbori or ICirnil it/, wMdi m a tributary of the 
(Ytehaa and not of the 6m* as in Ptolemy. The 
Ok lio* itself has not been identified with cer¬ 
tainty According to Kmneir it m the Texen or 
Tejend whkdu rising iu Sar&klis, and receiving 
many confluent*, falls into the Krtsphiu lil _N, L, 
3i Q .41'. According to Elphinstono it is the river 
of Herat, either now Imt in the sand or going to 
the 6ms {Arin^t Antique, p, 1 Hi). BUnlmry 
(vol. XX, p. 28 i) points out that in Strabo the 
Qkhos is an independent river, emptying into the 
fuispian. The Ok hog of Artemidoros, he says, may 
bo certainly icieixtiflad with the Af.trek.who^e course, 
till lately, was very imperfectly known. 

Ptolemy giveg a list of thirteen tribes ivhich 
inhabited Baktriancv Their names arc obscure, 
and arc scarcely mentioned elsewhere. 3 * 

In th e I is % of town.* few k no wn ua tno3 occur. The 
moat no table are Baktra, Marakapda, EnkriiAfrlia 
anil Zavhspa. Bft k L r a, ah has been already stated, 
is the mo.lorn Balkh. Heoreo {AHaUc 2f<dio.nk t 
2nd edi t., vol. I,p, 124), writes of it m these terms ; 

The city of Baktra must be regarded as the 
commercial entrepot of Eastern Asia; its n&me 
belongs to a people who never cease to afford 

*' Prof. Beal {/, H A, >% N. 8,, Vol X VI, p, i!53) t 
eotmucts tha iwtiv of the Tokb&roi with Tu-bodo the 

muii# of a i jimfcry or kingdom TuklnhA frequently meu- 

tio ted by Kiuiu Ysi.u-.ujr. Tlia middle symbol b-\ lit) 
say#, represents tho rdtryh aspirate, and wo should thus 
vet Tabra or Tiuit, from which would come the Greek 
TokJmroi, 

3 & G 




master for historical details, from the time they 
lire first mentioned. Not only does Bukfcm con* 
etaut-Iy appear m a city of wealth and importance 
iti every age of the Persian empire, but it 
is continually interwoven in the traditions of 
the East with the accounts of Semi rum is and 
other oompierora. It stood on the borders of the 
gold country, 1 in the road of the confluence of 
nations/ according to an express iou of tins Z&rid- 
a vesta; and the conjee fcuiro tliat in this part of 
the world the human race made its first advance 
in civilisation, seems highly probable.” The name 
of Balkh is from the Sanskrit, name of the 
people of BakIra. the Balilikasv, Marakanda 
is Samarkand. It was the capital of Sogdi:im r 
but P tote my places it in fluldifiwiS, and consider¬ 
ably to the south of Bnktra, although its actual 
latitude is almost 3 degrees to the north, It was 
one of the cities of Sogdiunn wliich Alexander 
destroyed. Its circumFereuca was estimated at 
64 stadia, or about 7 miles. The name has been 
interpreted to mc;m “ warlike province” Eukra- 
t id ia received $& name from the Gracko-Buktiiais 
king, Eukratides, by whom it was founded. Us 
site cannot be identified Pliny makes Zuri n s p a 
the same as Baktrn, ■ but this must be a mistake. 
No satisfactory site has been as yet resigned to it. 

Cap, 12. 

PciSITtON OF THE SoGBLAfiOI. 

The S og d I a n o l are bounded on the west 
by that part of Skytivta which oxtoMa from the 
section of the Oxos winch jh towards Baktrian^ 
aad Margktud through the Oxeian mountains 


as far as the action 6f the river lax arte, which 
lies in 110° E. 49° N\ ; on the north likewise by a 
part of Skythin along the section of the laxurte 
extended thence as far as the limit where its 
course bends* which lies in 120° K 48° 30' N. 
On the east by the Sfckai along the (bending) 
of the Iaxartes as far as the sources of the 
bending which lie in 125° K 43° St, and bj Lite 
line prolonged from the Sakai to an extreme 
point which lies in 12o° E. 38° 30“' N. s and on 
the east and the south and again on the west by 
Bakfcri&nG along the section of the Oxos already 
mentioned and by the Kaukusian mountains 
especially so-called, and the adjoining line 
and the limits as stated, and the sources of the 

2. The mountains called the Sogdian 

extend between the two rivers, and have their 
extremities lying in ; . HJ* 4 J° 

p6»a .. .. 122° 45° 30" 

3. From these mountains a good many 
nameless rivers (low in contrary directions to 
meet these hoo rivers, and of these nameless 
rivers hue forms the Ox than Lake, the middle 
of which lies in 111 J E, 45° and other two 
streams descend from the same hilly regions as 
the laxartea— I, ho regions in question are called 
the Highlands of the Komedai. Each of these 
streams falls into the lexer tea ; one of them 
is called D e m o s and 

its sources lie in.. 1 £ 4 ° 433 





S7tf 


junction with the river 


Invartos Lifts in . 

t23 9 

47 a 

Tile other is the* B a s k s» t i n 



whoso soui'cea lie in . 

123° 

43° 

Kh junction With tiro liver 




lamrtew occurs in .. 12 ] 47° Sir 

4* The:' <so\mtYy toward* the Oxemn mcum> 
huna jh pqgs^cl by the Paskreh and tit® 
pnrts towards: the most northern nation of the 
by tim I a? t i o i, and the T a k h a r o i, 
bolovr whom am the A rig a To i ; then aft mg 
the irnoimta i ns the O x y cf ran g fe si t 

mid tiie I>r y b a k t ft v and the K a ir d a r o jiy 
and below tlie numritmu-s the M a v ti y$ n o f, 
aud along* the 6atbs the 0 x t ratio i stnd the 
Kheraamioij and farther east than fifow 
the D r e p g i an o f 5 and adjoining both the 
rivers, ami still further east than the above 
the A nieaeLs along the Jaxorteg, and the 
K ir r h |'da i (or ICirrhodeek) along me Ox os, 
and between the Kauk&sros Range and Iniaos 
the country riffled 0 u a n d a b a n d a, 

5. Towns t>[ t-lie ® lano i in the high- 
lands along (she laxartes are these : — 

Kyreskhftta.„... 124 J 43? 4(7 

Along the Oxos :— 

Oxektm «..__ ._ 11.7? ;|o'' 44® 9. V 

VIareiika ........... 117° l~/ 43? 10' 

EdiolMsina ... 121° 40* 

6, Between the rivers and higher up— 
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TrytMctra .1.1 - 1 &' 

A 1 1 - x a n d nna O xieiarid. 113 0 4 ^" 3^ 

:r n c 1i k o? fiord an a ... 44^ 1^) 

Urepsa (or Hfippaa) the 

Metro polk —-—. 120° &*>° 

Alexandma KskhaUV (■ i,e ; 

[Htinii) .* v ,. --.>.■■■• VZZ* 41 a 

Sogdiana Was divided from Tkikfcdta^ By 
tho river 6xm md extended northward fmiv 
tit once to the rlvor [axartea. The Sakai lay at&iig 
Llio eastern frontier md SkytUie tribes along tfee 
western, The name exists to this day, being; 
preserved in Sogbd which designates the country 
lying rdejng tho river Kobik from Bokhara east¬ 
ward to Samarkand The records of Alexander » 
expedition give much information regarding this 
country, for the Miikedoniau troops were engaged 
■fov the letter part of three years in effecting its 
subjugation. 

i« con^ion with Sogdinnn, Ptple% mentions 
four mauo^ ranges—the K n u k a s i a ig t! ie 
S og| i a in the nn!im,,v district of thr JC b m e- 
dan and I m a era; Krnt'kaaos was *;hajjeneral name 
applied by the Mako (Ionian a to the great chain 
which extended along fbr northern frontiers of 
A fg! i an is fea n x md vr h ich w as to jafarded m a p ro - 
lop^atidu of the real Kankrisos. Ptolemy uses it 
here in a specific sense to designate that part 
of the chain which formed the eastern eonttmia^ 
tiem of the Paropnnisos towards Imaos, Iroaos 
is the meridian chain which integjjifrcts the Kan** 
kasoK, and h am called Bn l or Tugli. Ptolemy 
places it about S degrees too far eastward. Tho 



Sogcliati Mountains, planed by Ptolemy between 
the Iuita$tea ttrtd Osoa,. their aource^ 

are the Thiau Shan. The Ko'aiidaf, who gave 
their namo to the third, range* were. aoeurdmg to 
’ Ptolemy,- the inhabitants oi the hiU-coimtry which 
lay to the east of Bkkfcriana and up whose 
valley Iny tlie route of the cam vims from Baktra, 
bound tor Serikh across Itnaus or the Thsung- 
lung. CnumugUani has identified sdioin with the 
Kiu-mi-tho (KuruSdhaj of Hhvju Taking, Their 
mountain district is that called MuzdAgh. 


The rivers mentioned in connexion with 
Sogdmtm are the 6 *g a, and the Iaxartea, with ha 
two tributaries* the Baskatis and the D^tnoa, 
The 6soa takes its rise in the Pamir 33 Lake, 
called the Sari-Kill (or Yellow Luke), at adiatanen 
of fully BOO miles' to the south of the I&xurtes. 
It is fed on Its north bank by many smaller 
streams which run due south from the Pamfr 
uplands, breaking the S»W. face of that region 
into a series of valley a* Which, though ragged, are 
of exuberant fertility. Its course JitH tiiV 

a* The P mU nR^^Tuetween Badiketa and Yarkand 

Ttn h in the S Vv the K nett-hum m the b M the Karar 
korum in tho Botor, in this w>rth, 

which Tiu.9 from Treat T>bwm and M^-yal to tii, 
Wf.derti Kiirghan* Pftea. Tin* plartftJM* Cfuhwi 
dimy* or K>Mo} the World. With regard to */& hmm* 
P irivy' Sir H. BawUnson say* i “ My own cortjocturo m tin** 
thfl imtuc of Pamir, or Ffiinii\ m it is id way* w ntWu hy 
tKu Arabs, is AmW. the Fam^>ar^O s who, aecar- 

aim to 8‘tr.iho bounded the Greek kingdom of Baktrui 
toth- K (XI. H) and whose name iet also preserved uv 
Wm-tsa, till, Flim-hak.;, Ao. FfcAJr «« -Fftn-atp W?d* 

then bo a compound like Kashmir, Aj-ijurJe^ehiiair, 
signifying 'the hike country of the ka-ni. (J K. U. 8* 
XLILp ktfhn.)/ 







hundreds of miles through arid and saline steppes 
till before reaching the sea of Aral it k dissipated 
into a network of canals, both natural and artifi¬ 
cial Its delta, which would otherwise have re- 
married a desert, has thus boon converted into a 
fruitful garden, capable of supporting a teeming 
population, and it was one of the very earliest 
seats of civilisation, 3 * The deflexion of the waters 
o£ the 6xos into the Aral, as Sir H, Kawlinaon 
points out, has been caused in modem times not 
by any upheaval of the surface of the Turcoman 
desert, but by the simple accidents of fluvial 
notion in an alluvial soil. The name of the river 
is in Sanskrit VaJcthu, Mongolian, Babehu. Tibe¬ 
tan Pakshu Chinese Pb~thm, Arabic and Persian 
Vakhxk~im or db —from Persian mh- 'pure, 1 or 
Sanskrit V(tk ■= * to flow.’ The region embracing the 
headwaters of ihe 6xos appears to have been the 
scene of the primeval Aryari Paradise, The four 
rivers thereof, as named by the Brahmans, were the 
Sita, the Alrikanaiula, the Yakelm, and the Mmdro 
- respectively, according to Wilson Lo the Hoang* 
ho, the (Tanges, the 6&oa, and the Gby, Accord* 
ing to the Buddhists the rivers wore the Gauge#-, 
the Indus, the and the Sifca, all of which 

they derived from a great central lake in the 
plateau of Pamir, called A -neou-ta - Kar&dcui or 
Sank-kul Lake. 

The lax a r t e s is now called Uie Syr-dnrya or 

' u “Abu ftihau anya that tin Solar Calendar of Khwtf ■ 
rasui was tin- most pexfoet scheme for the measurement; 
of time with which he wm acquainted- Also that the 
KhwArasnuans dated originally from an oppeb anterior 
by 990 years to the aem of the 8rioLiridao>J14 B',0/* 
(l^ee Quarterly jttmtfw, No. 24l>> Ark on Central Ada). 
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Fellow River, Tlio aueienis uunetunes Culled it 
t lie Arnxes, b u fc» accord mg fco P * Auv i 1 !e, bft Es Is bill 
an afl|ellniiive cmnm'on.to it with the Amu or Ox oh, 
Uirs Armenian ims end the Idhn or Volga. The 
name lax art os was not property u Greek word hut 
was borrowed from the barbarians by Wftprn, as 
A man states (Anno. lib. III. b. xx x\ it was called 
ihe Orxjmtea. It was- probably derived from f bo 
Sanskrit root hxhar, tf b o flow ' with a seioiiuv 
feminine ending, and this etymology would explain 
the model'll form of Shoe See J< H, G. 8. XLU. 

р. iihS, n. The laxartes rises in the high plateau 
south of Luke Issyk-kut in the Thian Shan, Its 
course is first to westward through the valley of 
Khokan, where \t receives numerous tributaries. 
It then bifurcates, the mom northern branch re¬ 
turning tlm imme of Syr-daryn. This Hows towards 
the north- west, and aftnr n coiii'se td' 1150 miles 
front it* source enters bho Seu of Aral. Ptolemy 
however, like all the other clapical wrhers, makes 
ib eater the KaspEnn son. Humboldt accounts 
for this apparent error by adducing tact, which 
goto show that tlie bract between t/ho Aral and 
the Caspian wiisonce the bed of a it united and con* 
tinuous sea * and that the Kuspum of the presoitfl 
day ia t.ho small residue of a once might Ando- 
Kaspian Sea. A rnmiaiui s Mar roll in us 1 i hv XX III, 

с. vi}, describing Gentrnl Asia in the upper course of 
the luxuries which tails into the .Kaspiau, speaks 
of two rivers, the Aramtes and Dynuts (probably 
the Demos of Ptolemy') win.di, rushing impetuously 
down from the mountains and passing into a level 
plain, form iherein what is called the Oxuui lakh, 
which is spread over a vast area. This is the 


earliest intimation of the SeaoF Aral (See StidtVs 
Did. of Am. Geo <j> a. v.)* Buubury, however, saye 
(val, II, pp (341-^): “.Nothing but fclie unwilling¬ 
ness of modern writers to admit that the ancients 
were unacquainted with so important a feature in 
the geography of Central Asia as the Sea of 
Aral could have led them to suppose it repre¬ 
sented by the Oxiu mi Paius of Ptolemy, While 
that author distinctly describes bot3i the Jaxartes 
and the Gxus as Stowing into the Caspian Sea, he 
speaks of a range of mounbains called the Sog- 
diati Mountains, which extend between the two 
rivers, from which flow several nameless streams 
into those two, one of which forms the Oxtail lake. 
This statement exactly tallies with the fact that 
the PolytunetoB or river of Soghd, which rises 
in the momd-aiua in question, does not flow into 
the Ox us, but forms a small stagnant lake 
called Kava-kul or Dmighisa ; arid them seems no 
doubt this was the lake meant by Ptolemy, It is 
true that Ammi&hiig Marcel! mug, in his descrip¬ 
tion of these regions, which is very vague and 
maoeanifce, but is based for the most part upon 
Ptolemy, terras it a huge and widespread lake, 
but this is probably nothing more than a rhetorical 
flourish.” The Inxartes was regarded aa the 
boundary towards the east of the Persian Empire, 
which it separated from the nomadic Sky this, us* 
The soldiers of Alexander believed it to be the 
same as fcholkumis or Don, 

In the Hat of the tribes of Sogdiaiia some 
names occur which are very like Indian, the KAu- 
ditroh who maybe the Gaud haras, theMardy^noi* 
the Madras, the Takhoroi,. the Takuris, and the 


Kirrhadai (or Kirrhodeeis) the Kiritta. The name 
of the lEh o r a a m i o i has bee a preserved to the 
present da y in that of Khwftr&zm, one of the 
designations of the Khanate of Kbiva, The 
position of the Khorasniioi may be therefore 
assigned to the regions a oath of the Sea of Aral, 
which is sometimes called after them the Sea of 
Khwarawm. Tho Drepsianoi had their seat B 
<m the borders of Baktria, m Drepea, one of 
their cities and tho capital of the country, may 
be identified with Andar&b, which was a Bakfcrian 
town, It is called by Strabo Adrapaa and D&rapsa— 
{lib, XI, c* xi, 2 1 and lib, XV, c. ii* 10) and Drapaaka 
by Ardan^(Aiict&, jib. Ill, o. 39)- Banbury 
(voh I, p 427, n. 3) remarks ’‘The Drepsa of 
Ptolemy, though, doubtless the same name, can- 
?iot be the same place (as the Drapsaka of Arrian, 
Amb. lib. III, c. xxix.) as that author places it in 
Sogditma, considerably to tho north of Marakands/ 1 
Ptolemy, however, m 1 have already pointed out, 
places Mara It an da to tho south of B&kbra, 
Kings mill (J1 E, A . ft, X- S., voh XIV, p. 82) 
identifi.es Daropsa with the Lam-shi-eh*cng of tho 
Chinese historian a- It was tho capital of their Ta¬ 
ti ia (Tokliam—Baktria) willdi was situated about 
2000 li south-wo &t of Ta-wan (Yarkand), to the 
south of the Kwui shui (0xos), The original form 
of tho mmo was probably* be says, Darampsa, 
In Ta-wan bo finds the Thrynoi of Strabo, The 
region between. Kankasos andlmabs, Ptolemy cadis 
V a n d a b a n d a, a name of which, as Wilson 
conjectures, truces are to bo found in the name 
of Badttkehftn. 

With regard to tho towns Mr, Vaux remark», 
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(Smith!* Met* h> v Sogdiana): " The historians 
of Alexander's march leave ns to suppose that 
Bogdana abounded with large towns, bat matij 
of these, as Prof. Wilaon has remarked, were pro¬ 
bably little more than forts erected along the 
lines of the great rivers to defend the country 
from the incursions of the barbarous tribes to its 
1ST, and E. Yet these writers must have bad good 
opportunity of estimating the force of these 
places, as Alexander appears to have been the best 
part of three years in this and the adjoining province 
of Baktriana. The principal towns, of which the 
names have been handed down to us, wore Kyres- 
k ha t a or K y r o p o 1 i a on the laxartes (Sfcepli* 
'Byas. £*v- \ Curt, lib, YI, c* vi> Gaz & (Gbaz or 
Ghaaui, Ibn H&ukal, p. £70 } $ Alexandre ia 
Ultima (Arrian, lib. Ill, c, xxx; Curt. l. r.; Am. 
Marc.,lib. XXIII, o. vi) doubtless m the neighbour¬ 
hood, if not on the site of the present Khojend; 
A 1 e % a u d v e i a Oxiaua (Staph. B y&. «. t?0 ; 
Nan bale a (Arrian, An, Jib* III, c, xxviu; lib. IT, 
e. xviii) in the neighbourhood of Karshi orXaksheb. 
Brankhidae r a place traditionally said to have 
been colonized by a Greek population ; and M a r 
giuia (Curt., lib. YII, c. x, 15) probably fch<* 
present Margh in a u * • 

Cap, IS. 

Position of tub Sakai, 

[Map of Ana 7.] 

I, The Sakai are bounded on the west by 
the Sogdianoi along their eastern side already 
described , on tha north b) Skythia along the 




line parallel to the river laxartes m far as the 
limit of the country which lies in I3G° E* 49° K\ 
on the east in like manner by Skythia along 
the meridian lines prolonged from thence and 
through the adjacent range of mountains called 
Askatangkas as far ass the station at Mount 
Iraaos, whence traders start on their journey to 
Seva which lies in 140° E. 4rh N<, and through 
Mount Imads as it ascends to the north as far aa 
the limit ofIhecoun try [which lies in 14$ P, E^5^N 
and on the smith by Tmaos itself along the 
line adjoining the limits that have been 
stated. 

2* The country of the Sakai is inhabited 
by nomada, They have no towns, but dwell in 
woods and caves* Among the Sakai m the 
mountain district, already mentioned, of hlie 
K ft m £ d a i, of which the ascent from the 

Sogdi&noi lies in . . . 1. 25° 43° 

And the parts towards the val¬ 
ley of the KomMai lie iru.w.: 39° 

And the so-called Stone Tower 

lies in .. . .. P .,., 135° 43° 

$. The tribes of iho Sakai, along the luxuries, 
are the a r a t a i and the K o m a r o i, and the 
people who liavo all the mount aiu region are 
the K 6 m © d a i, and the people along the range 
of Askatangka the MassageU I; and the 
people between are the Gr r y n a l o i S k y t h a i 
and the To d r n a i, below whom, along Mount 
I maos, are the B y 11 a b 
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In the name of the mountain range on tins 
east of the Sakai, A s ka-bangk-a s, the middle 
syllable represents tile Turkish word tdgh -—■ 

* mountain/ The tribe of the K n r a t a i, which was 
Heated along the banks of the..Linear toe, bears a 
name of common application, chiefly to membera 
of the Mongol family—“that of Ear ait. The name 
of the Massagetai, Latham has suggested, may 
have arisen out of the common name Mmldgh, but 
Boa), as already stated, refers it to the Moeso-gothic 
* 4 maim " and '* Yue-ebi—GatinsThe B y 11 a \ are 
the people of what is now called Litilo Tibet and 
also Baltist&m 

Cap. 14. 

Position of Scythia within Thaos. 

[Map of Am 7-] 

1. S k y t h ia within Initios is bounded on 
the west by Sarmatia in Asia along the side 
already traced, on the north by an unknown 
land, on the cast by Mount Imatis ascending fco 
the north pretty nearly along the mendiau of 
the starting-place already mentioned as far an 

the nnkiiown 1 and , * *... 140° 63°, 

on the south and also on the east by the Sakai 
and the Sogdianoi and by Margin g along their 
meridians already mentioned as far as the 
Byrkanian Sea at the mouth of the Ox os, and 
also by the part of the Byikauiaii Sea lying 
between the north of the Oxos and the river 
KM according to such an outline. 



2. The bend of the River Rh$ which marks 
the boundary of Sarmaiia and 


Skythia.... 

85° 

54° 

with the mouth of the river 



Khfi which lies in . 

87" 80' 

48° 5 O' 

Mouth of the river Rhym- 




91° 

48° 45' 

Month of the river IMx *„ 

94° 

48° 45' 

Month of the river Iaxartes 

97 1 

48° 

Month of the river liiatos . 

100° 

47° 20' 

Mouth of the river Polyti- 



mSfcos . ... 

103° 

45° 30' 

Aspabeta, a town .,.,,. 

102° 

44° 


after wkr^tx comes the mouth of the 6sees, 

3* The mountains of Sky thin, within ImaSa 
are the more eastern parts of the Hyperborean 
hilh and the mountains called 
A1 a a a, whose extremities 

lie.. 105° 59° 

and ......... 118* ^9° 30' 

4, And the Rymmik mountains whose ex¬ 
tremities Iie .,,, ~.. 90° 54° 

and ..99° 47° 30" 

from which flow the Rymmoa and some other 
streams that discharge into the River RM, 
uniting with the Daix river. 

5. And the Norosson range, of which the 

extremities 97° 53° 30" 

and ...... 106° 52° 30" 

and from this range Clow the D&xx and some 
other tributaries of the luxuries. 
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0. And the range of mountains called 
Aspiaia whose extremities He 111° 55° 39' 

and ...... 117° 52° 30" 

and from these some streams flow into tho 
Hirer Xaxartes. 

7. And the mounts, Ihs called Tapourn whoaa 

ex trem i ties lie ... 120^ 56° 

and ...... 125° 49" 

from which also some streams flow into the 
laxartes. 

8. In addition to these in the depth of the 

region of the streams are the Syeba mountains 
whose extremities He 121° hS° 

and..... 132° 62° 

and the mountains called the Anarea whose 

extremities lie . . . 130° 56° 

and.............. 137° 50° 

after which is the bend in the direction of 
Iruaos con tinning it towards the north, 

9. All the territory of this Styfcliia in the 
north, adjoining the unknown regions, is in¬ 
habited by the people commonly called the 
A 1 a n o I Sky t h ai and the SeuobAnoi 
and the Alinorao i, and the country below 
these by the S a i t i a n o i and the M a a a a i o i 
and the Symbol, and along Traaos on the 
outer side the T o k t o s a k e s, and near the 
most eastern sources of the river Bhft the 
B hoboskoi below whom the Asm a n o i. 

19. Tlicn the P a xii a r d o i, below whom, 
more towards the river, the country of & a n o- 









d i p a a, and below it the K o r a x o i, then 
the Orgasoi; after whom as fa]* m the sea 
the JErymmoi, to east of Whom are the 
A s i o t a i, then the A o t & o i, after whom aro 
the laxartai, a great race seated along their 
homonymous river as fair as to whore it bends 
towards the Taponra Mountains, and again 
below the Saitsmioiare the MulogAnoi, below 
whom, as far as the Rynimik range, ate the. 
Sama 1 t a L 

1L And below the Massaioi and the Alana 
Mountains are the 25 a ratal and the Baaone s f 
and further east than the Eymmik Mountains 
are the/r yhiakah after whom, below the 
Zaratup are the T a b i o n o i and the Ida t a i 
and the M a k B a i fc A g p l along the range of 
Noroa.son, after whom are the IN or os foe is 
and the Norossoi, and below these the 
K a k hagai S k y t h a i along the country of 
the laxartah 

12. Further west than the Aspism range 
arc the A s p i % i o i S k y t li a 1, and further 
east the Ga 1 a k t o p h agoi Sky t h ai ? and 
in like manner the parts farther east than the 
Tapomra and Syoba ranges are inhabited by the 
T a p o u t e o i. 

13. The slopes and summits of the Anarea, 
Mooniains and Moimt Asknhmgkas are inbab i t- 
cd by the homonymous A n a r e 6 i Sky t h a i 
below the Alimoraoij and the A u k a t a n g k a i 



aa far as Mount I maos. 

14. But the parts between tie Tiipourn 
Mountains arid the slope towards the mouth of 
the luxuries and the seacon-at between the two 
rivers are possessed by the Ariakui, along 
the Iaxarfces and below these the Kamos t a h 
then the S ag a r a u ka i, and along the river 
Oxos the It h i b i o x, who have a town 

Ban aba .......*104° 45°, 

The country of the Skyths is spread over a 
vast area iu the east of Em ■ope and in Western 
and Central Asia, The knowledge of the Skyths 
by the Greeks dates from the earliest period 
of their literature, for in Homer {Iliad, lib. 
XIII, L t) we firid mention made of the Galakto- 
phagoi (milk* eaters) and the Hippemologoi (nmre* 
milkers) which must have been Skythic tribes, 
since the milking of xnuroa is a practice distinctive 
of the Skytlis. Ptolemy di vision of Skythia into 
within and beyond I maos is peculiar to himself* 
and may have been suggested by his division of 
India into within and beyond the Ganges, Imaos, 
as has already been pointed out is the Bo lor chain, 
which has been for ages the boundary between 
Tarkistfm and China. Ptolemy, however, placed 
Imaos too far to the east, 8° further than the 
meridian of the principal source of the Ganges, 
The cause of this mistake, as a Writer in Smith's 
JJktiimary points out, arose from the circumstance 
that the data upon which Ptolemy earn a to his con- 
elusion were selected from two different sources* 
The Greeks first became acquainted with, the 
37 o 
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Kumi;donun Montes when they passed the Indian 
Kaukaaos between Kabul and Baltch, and advanced, 
over the plateau of BfitniySii along tlie west slopes 
o£ Bold?, where Alexander found in the tribe of 
the Sibae the descendants of Hdrakloa, just as 
Marco Polo and Burnos mot with people who 
boasted that they had sprang from the M;'he¬ 
donism cou.ijuorors. The north of Bolor was 
known from the route of the traffic of the flwit 
The combination of notations obtained from such 
different sources was imperfectly made, and hence 
the error in longitude. This section of Skyfb.ia 
comprised Ediiva, the country >f the Kosaks, 
IhrgMam, Tashkend, and the parts about the 
Balk ash. 

The rivers mentioned in connexion with Sky till a 
within Irnaba are the Gxos, Iaxartes, fthfi, Rhym- 
moe, Da'ix, BbstOa and Polytimdtos. The Bh ft is 
the Volga, which is sometime a called the Rhnti 
by the Russians who live in its neighbourhood. 
Ptolemy appears to be the first Greek writer who 
mentions it, The it hy m iu os is a email stream 
between the RMand the Ural river called the Biu-yn- 
chara. The Dali is the Isik or Ural river. The 
last os was identified by Humboldt^with the 
Kiril-darya, which d is appeared in the course of last 
century, but the dry bed of which can he traced in 
the barren wastes of Kizil-toum in W. Turkcstfin. 
With regard to the Polytimdtos, Wilson says 
{Arlan. Antiq. p. 168); “There can be no hesita¬ 
tion in recognizing the identity of the Polytimates 
and the ZarofsMn, or river of Samarkand, called 
also the Kohik, or more correctly the river of 
the. Koliak; being so termed from its passing by 




a rising ground, a K.oh-ak, a 'little MB 1 or 
* hillock/ which lies ti> the east of the city. Accord¬ 
ing to Strabo* this river travelled ttogdiana 
and was lost in the sands. Curtins describes it as 
entering a cavern and coni!numg its course under¬ 
ground. The river actually terminates in a small 
lake to the south of Bokhara, the fierngt*, but in 
the dry weather the sup|§# of water is too scanty 
to force its way to the lake, and it is dis¬ 
persed and evaporated in the sands. What the 
original appellation may hare boon does not ap¬ 
pear, but the denominations given by the -Greek* 
and Papisms * the much-honoured 1 or 4 the gold* 
shedding 1 stream convey the sumo idea, and inti¬ 
mate the benefits it confers upon the region 
which it waters/’ Ptolemy is wide astray in 
making it enter the Kaspi&n. 

The mountains enumerated are the Alana, 
Ehymmika, Korosson, Aspisia, Tapoura r Syeba, and 
Anarea. By the A l a n a Mount a ins, which lay to 
t he bast of the Hyperboreans, it has been supposed 
that Ptolemy designated the northern part of the 
Ural Chain, If so, lie has erroneously given their 
direction as from west to cast. The R h y m tn ik 
mountains wore probably another branch of that 
great meridian chain which consists ot several 
ranges which rim nearly pan/hiL The Noroe* 
3 o .a may be taken as Ptolemy's designation for 
the southern portion of this chain. The As- 
pi « t a and -tap6 nr a mountains lay to the north 
of. the laxarteSp The latter, which are placed 
three degrees further east than the A^pisia, may be 
the western part of the Altai. The ^ y 0 fa a 
stretched still farther eastward with an junch.na- 
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tdon north w:iid To the southward cf them were 
the Anare a., which may be placed near the 
sources of the Obi and the Irtish, forming one of 
the western branches of the Altai Ptolemy errone¬ 
ously prolongs the chain of Jj.ua oa to these high 
latitudes. 

Ptolemy has Jiamed no fewer than 38 tribes be 
longing to this division of Skythia. Of these the 
best known are the A1 an i, who belonged also to 
Europe, whore they occupied a great portion of 
Southern Russia, At the time when Arrian, the 
historian was Governor of Kappadokia under 
Hadrian, the Asiatic Alam attacked his province, 
but Were repelled. He subsequently wrote a 
work on the tactics to be observed against the 
Allmi tear h\W£w) of which some fragments 

remain. The scats of the Alani were in the north 
of Skytliin and adjacent to the wnApwn land, 
which may be token to moan the regions stretch¬ 
ing northward beyond Lake Balkash, The poet' 
tion of the different tribes is fixed with sufficient 
clearness in the tost- These tribes were essenti¬ 
ally nomadic, pastoral and migratory—hence in 
Ptolemy's description of their country towns are 
singularly conspicuous by their absence, 

Cai j . 15. 

The position op S k ythi a beyond I maos, 
[Map. of Asia, 8,] 

I, Sky thi a beyond Mount Imads is 
bounded bn the west by Sky this, within Imaos, 
and the Sakai along the whole curvature of the 


mountains towards the north# and on the north 
by the unknown land, and on the east by Serike 
in a. straight line whereof the extremities 


lie in .....* 150° 83 a 

and ...*.. 1W* 


and on the south, by a part of India beyond the 
Ganges along the parallel of latitude which 
cuts the southern extremity of the Hue just 
mentioned. 

2, In this division is situated the western 

part of the Auxakian Mountains, of which the 
extremities Ho..*./■ 149° 

and .....165° 54° 

au l the western part of the mountains 
called fcasia# w I Lose ex tremi ties tie ill 152° 4. 1 0 

and.....„ 102° U° 

and also the western portion of E mSdos, 

whose extremities lie in. ... 153° Z()° 

and ^ , /.*,***..165° 38° 

uud towards the Auxakians, the source 

of the River Oikhardcs tying in _ 153° 51^ 

3. The northern parts of thin Sky tin a are 
possessed by the A. b i o i S k y t h a i, and the 
parts below them by the H i p p o p h a g o i 
S k y t h a i, after whom the territory of A u x a- 
k His extends onward, and below this again* 
at the starting place already mentioned, the 
1C a a i a n land, below which are the K h a t a i 
S k y t h a h and then succeeds the A k h a s a 
land, and below it along the Emoda the K h a- 
rauna & i Skyt b a i 










*L The towns in this division uve those 

Auxakia . f .>.«***. ...Uo ' 49^40' 

Issfidfiii Skytliikc ..*.150° 30' 

Igjianraua.*.™.*. .150° 37 J 15' 

Soita,.... * * .145° 35 J 20 J 

Skytlua beyond Imabs eiDhx'aced Irhl&kh* Tibet, 
Chinese Tartar/ and Mongolia, Its mountains 
were the Ausaki an and K asi an chains, both 
of which extended into Serike, and II mod os. 
The Anxakiaiis may have formed a part of the 
Altai, and the Kasdans, which Ptolemy places five 
degrees further south, are certainly the mountains 
of K&shgar* The E m 6 d o s are the Himalayas. 

The only river named in this division is the 
Oik bar das, which has its sources in three 
different ranges, the AuuaLnaii, the Asmiraeau 
and the Khsian. According to a writer iu Smiths 
Dictionary the OikhariUV ,+ may he considered 
to represent the river formed by the union of the 
streams of Khotan, Yarkand, Kashgar atti/Usbi, 
and wlvieit Hows clone to the hills at the base 
of the Tbitm-shan. Saiut-ATfirtm again inclines 
to think CEHuxrdos may bo a designation of 
the Indus* while still flow.bg northward from its 
sources among the Himalayas< ** Skardu, he says, 
(iUum P- 420) r< the capital of the Bali L beam 
to the name of the Oikhardes (Olmrdi in A mm. 
Marc. 2) a resemblance with which one h struck. 
If the identification is well founded, the river 
Oidimlos will he the portion of the Indus which 
travels ou ©alii and washes the walb of Skardo 
In the north of the division Ptolemy places the 
A b i o i S k y t h a i, Homer, along with the G-alak* 







topJmgt>i imd Hippeuiolgob mentions the A bint. 
Some think that the term in the pnssftgc'designate* 
a distinct tribe o# Skyfcluana, hn t others take it to be 
a common adjective,hhamctorizmg the Skyihkma 
in general m very scantily supplied with the 
means of subsistence. On the latter supposition 
the general term must in the course of time have 
become a specific appellation. Of the four towns 
which Ptolemy assigns to the division, one bears 
a well-known name, Issodon, which ho calls 
S k y t h i k to distinguish it front Issedon in 
Seriko, The name of the Issedoues oeeu rs very 
early in Greek literature, as they are referred to by 
the Spartan poet Alkman* who Nourished between 
and 631 B, 0, He calls them A h sc do lies 
Fi atj. 94, ed. Welch er), They are mentioned also 
ijy Hek ataios of Mile boa. In very remote times 
they were driven from the steppes over which 
they wandered by the Arimaepianm They then 
drove out the Skyfcliiana, who in turn drove out 
the Kuiimcrians. Truces of these migrations are 
found in the poem of Arieteas of Prokonnesos, 
who is fabled to have made a pilgrimage to the 
land of the Insddonea. Their position has been 
assigned to the east of I chin, in the steppe of the 
central horde of the Kirghiz, and that of the 
Arlmasp] on the northern declivity of the Altai, 
(Smith's Did. s, v.) This position is not in 
accordance wi th P tolcm y b in A ic$ t to n &. Horodotos t 
while rejecting the story of the ArinmpLans 
and the griffins that guarded fchebr gold, admits 
at the same time that by far the greatest quantity 
of gold came from the north of Europe, in which 
he included the tracts along the Ural, and Altai 
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ranges. The abundance of gold among the 
Skythians on the Engine is attested by the 
content# of their tombs,which have heetti opened 
in modem times. (See B anbury, vol. I. p* 200.) 

Begafdbg Ptolemy's Skythkm geography, 
Bunbury says (voLII.p. 5$7): rfl It must be admit¬ 
ted that Ptolemyknowledge of the regions 
on either side of the I maos was of t he vaguest 
possible character. Eastward of the Rhft (Volga), 
which he regarded as the limit between Asiatic 
Sarmatk and Skybhia, and north of the lamrtes, 
which he describes like all previous waters as 
falling into the Xaspian—he had, properly 
speaking, no geographical knowledge whatever. 
Nothing had reached him beyond the names of 
tribes reported at second-hand, and frequently 
derived from different authorities, who would 
apply different appellations to the same tribe, or 
extend the same name to one or more of the 
wandering hordes, who were thinly dispersed over 
this vast extent of territory. Among the names 
thus accumulated, a compilation that is probably 
as worthless as that of Pliny, notwithstanding its 
greater pretensions to geographical accuracy, wo 
find some that undoubtedly represent populations 
really existing in Ptolemy’s time, such as the 
A1n.nl ' the Aorsi, &c. ^associated with others that 
were merely poetical or traditional, such as the 
Abii, Galaktophagi and Hippophagi. while fbe 
IssMohes, who were placed by Herodotos imme¬ 
diately east of the Canals, are strangely transferred 
by Ptolemy to the far East, on the very borders 
of Serika; and he has even the name of a town 
which ho calls Issedon Bcrika, and to which ho 
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assigns a potutioii .in longitude 22° cast of Mount 
and not lfls9 titan 16° cast of Baktra, In 
on* essentia] point, as lias boun already pointed 
out, Ptolemy’s conception of Skythia differed from 
that of all preceding geographers, that instead of 
regarding it as bounded on the north and cast by 
the soil, and consequently of comparatively limited 
extent, lie considered it as extending without 
limit in both direetlonjH, and bounded onl y by * the 
unknown land/ or, iu other wordy, limited only by 
his own knowledge,,’ w 

Cap. 16. 

Position of Struck. 

[ ttf ip of Atfta-y 8] i 

S or lice is bounded an the west by S ky t h i a, 
beyond Mount Imaos, along the line already 
mentioned, on the north by the unknown land 
along the same parallel as id tat through Thuld, 
and on the east, likewise by the unknown land 
along the meridian of which the extremities 

be.... *.'.180° 68? 

and ......180° $5* 

and on the south by tile rest of India beyond 
the Ganges through the same parallel ns far as 

the extremity lying .. 178° 55° 

arid also by the Sinai, through the line prolonged 
till it reaches the already mentioned extremity 
towards the unknown land, 

2* Sertko is girdled by the mountains called 


Ann i b% whose ext tmn ities He ...158° § 0° 

and. . .171° 56° 


3S o 
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and by the eastern part of the AuxaHanftf 

of which the extremity lies .*165° -54° 

and by the mountains called the Asmiraia 

yr hose extre mi t ies He . ...,167* 4 7° 3 (V 

and . ......174* 47*30' 

and by the eastern part of the Kasia mnge, 

Trhose e x fcr em i tie &. lie ....- « * 1 6$° 44° 

and .. * .« .m° 40" 

and by Mount Thagormm whose 

centre lies f ,. . . .**..;!*0° 43 

and also by the eastern portion of the moun¬ 
tains called imflda and Serika, whose extremity 

lies. . .36° 

and by the range called Oitorokorrhas, whoso 
extremities lio .... ......... ........ 16 9 46 

and . . ...*. lf° 48* 

3. There how through the far greatest por¬ 
tion of SSrikd two rivers, the Oikhardfis, one of 
whose sources is ]daeed with the Atncakicij anu 
fhe other which is placed in the Asmiraian 

mountains lies in .. . *■*«*474 J 47° 30' 

and whfcre it bends towards the Kasim 

range ....460* 48*30' 

but the source in. them lies. .,..161° 44 15 

and the other river is called the Bautisos, and 
this has one of its sources in the Kasia range 

in . . ......460° 48* 

another i n Ottoroko rrha. .....176° 39 3 

and it bends towards the Emoda in 168° 39* 
and its soureo in these lies...... .160° 37* 

4. Tire most northern parts of Strike are 
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inhabited by tribes of canmb&K below whom 
is the nation of the A n n i b o i* who occupy the 
fib pea and summits of the homonymous moun¬ 
tains. Between these and the A □ x a k i o i 
is the nation vf the Syzygesj below whom 
are the Dnmnai, then as far as the river 
Gikhardes the P i a 1 a i (or Piaddiii), and below 
the river the homonymous 0 i k h a v d a h 

5, And again farther oast than the Aimiboi 
are the G a r i n a i c> l and the H li a b a n n a i 
or tthabbanaioij ami below the conn try of 
A s in i r a i above the homonymous moan* 
tains. Beyond these mountains as far as the 
Kmm range the I s &A d o n n s, a groat moo, 
and fttrthor east than these the T h r o a n o i, 
and below these the 11 h a g o u r o I, to the 
oast of the homonymous mountains, below the 
IssSdoDos T the A s p a k a r a i, and still below 
those the Bahai, and furthest south along 
the bjmoda and S&rika ranges the O t fc o r o- 
k or rhah 

0, The cities in S tVr i k & are thus named :— 


Damna . . ,, . 

... ,15(i n 


51° 20' 

Pi ala (or Piadda)... 



49°'40' 

Asmiraia .*♦_ _ 



48° 

Thmana .. 


40' 

47? 40' 

7 * Lssckion Serike . 

....162° 


45° 

Aspakara (or Aspakaia) ., 

..,.162° 

30' 

■11° 40' 

3Dr6sakhS (or Ithosakla) . . 

. 107° 

40' 

42° 30' 

Pali ana ... ..... 

....162° 

30' 

41° 

Abragaua .... ... 


30' 

30 a 30' 












Dax&ta .. 174° 3T j$j$* 

Grosana...... 162° %T $¥ 

G Uorokonha.,« . .165° 37° 15' 

Solaua . .M9° $1 9 'S& 

Sim metropolis... 177° 38 9 3o' 

The chapter winch Ptolemy has devoted to 
Strife 6 has given rise to more abortive theories 
ami iiuprofitable .emitrDveraies ili.ui any other part 
of his work on Cteogmphy, The position of 
Sdi’ikfi itself h m been Very variously do ten lined, 
having been found by different writers in one or 
other of the iuauy countries that intervene be- 
tween Eastern Turkistan in the north and the 
province of Pegu in the south. It is now how- 
] ever generally admitted that by Sdriko was mount 
til- - more northern parts of China, or those which 
travellers and trade m reached toy land. At the 
earne time it is m>t to be supposed that the names 
which Ptolemy h\ hie map has spread over that 
vast region were in reality names of. places whoso 
veal positions were to be found m very far east- 
wax r d. On the contrary, most of. the names are 
traceable u> Sanskrit sources and applicable to 
places either in Kashmir or in the tre&ms inmte- 
' diately adjoining, This view was first advanced 
by Saint*Hai tiu f in his di^eriarion on the Scribe 
of Ptolemy (£}tnde, pj>. 411 if.) where lie has 
discussed the subject with all his wonted amittr 
nogs and fulness of learning- I may translate here 
his remarks on the points that are most prdmb 
neat: 11 Ail the iKummcIature/ 1 h e&ya (p. 114), 

<+ 'except some nan ms at the extreme p nuts north 
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Urtd cast, is certainly of Sanskrit origin. ■ . ■ f Po 

tliti south of the mountains, in the Panylb, 
Ftolomy indicates under the general name of 
Kaspiraei an exkm&km gcmhmriy historical of the 
Kasmiriau empire, with a detailed nomenclature 
■which ought to rest upon, informations of the 1st 
century of our asm; whilst to the north of the 
groat, chain we have noticing more than names 
thrown ut hazard in ah immense space where our 
moans of actual comparison show us prodigious 
displacements. This difference is explained by 
the very nature of tho case. The Brill Lilians, who 
had alone been able to furnish the greater part 
of the information carried from India by the 
Greeks regarding this remotest of all countries, 
had not themselves, as one can see from their 
hooks, anything but the most imperfect notions. 
Some names of tribes, of rivers, and of in mm tains, 
without details or relative posit iom ™th is is all the 
Sanskrit poems contain respecting these high 
valleys of the Hortlu It ha also all that the i &hlm 
of Ptolemy give, with the exception of the purely 
arbitrary addition of graduations. It is but 
recently that wo onrsel vea have become a little 
bettor acquainted with these countries which are 
so difficult of access. We must not require from 
the ancients information which they could not 
luitVo had, and it is of importance also that we 
should guard against a natural propensity which 
disposes us to attribute' to all that antiquity has 
transmitted to its an authority that we do not 
accord without cheek to our best explorers. If 
the meagre nomenclature laser died by Ptolemy 
on his map, of the countries situated beyond 


(that is to tic east) of Im&os, cannot Je&el to a 
regular correspond cnee with our ex its ting notions, 
tliat which one can recogni x e t suflijpos mvcurthelebt* 
to determine andcircuinscribe its genera].position* 
Without wishing to carry into this move pre- 
cision than is consistent with the nature of the 
indications* we may say, that the indications, 
taken collectively, place us hi the midst of the 
Alpine region, whence radiate in different direr* 
turns the Himalaya, the Hindu-Kali and the 
Boloi chain—enormous elevations enveloped in 
an immense girdle of eternal snows, and whose 
cold valleys belong to different families of 
pastoral tribes, KaGmtr, o, privileged oasis amidst 
these rugged mountains, appertains itself to 
this region which traverses more to the north 
the Tibetan portion of the Indus (above the point 
where the ancients placed the sources of tlie In¬ 
dus) and whence run to the west the Oxos and 
laxarfes. With Ptolemy the name of Imaos 
(the Greek transcription of the usual form of 
the name of Himalaya) is applied to the central 
chain from the region of the sources of the 
Ganges (where rise also the Indus and its 
greatest affluent, the 8a tadrn or Satlag) to beyond 
the sources of the Iaxarfces. The general direc¬ 
tion of this great axis is from south to north, 
saving a bend to the south-east from Kasimr 
to the sources of the Ganges; it is only on part* 
mg from this last point that the Himalaya rims 
directly to the east, and it is there uho that with 
Ptolemy the name of Em odes begins w hich 
designates the Eastern .Himalaya, Now it k 
on I maos itself or in the vicinity of this grand 
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ny&teui of mountains to the north of our PnnjfLb 
and to the east of the valleys of the Hindu-Koh 
and of the upper Oxon that there come to be placed, 
in a space from ti to 7 degrees at moat from south 
to north, and less perhaps than that in, the matter 
of the longitudes, all the names which can he 
identified on the map whore Ptolemy has wished 
to represent, in giving them an extension of nearly 
40 degrees from west to east, the region which 
he calls Skythia beyond Iinads and Serika. Ono 
designation is there immediately recognizable 
among all the others—that of Kata i a. Ptolemy 
indicates the situation of the country of Koala 
towards the beading of Imaos to the east above 
the sources of the Oxos, although he carries 
his Montes Kmd very far away from that towards 
the east; but we are sufficiently aware before¬ 
hand that here, more than in any other part of 
the Tables, wo have only to attend to the no* 
menclature* and to leave the notations altogether 
out of account. The name of the Khosa lias 
been from time immemorial one of the appella¬ 
tions the most spread throngh all the KimfUayan 
range. To keep to the western parts of tlie chain, 
where the indication of Ptolemy place?! ua t we 
there find Khaia mentioned from the heroic ages 
of India, not only in the Itihdxas or legendary 
stories of the Mahdhhdr&ta, but also in the law 
book of Manu, where their name is read by the side 
of that of t!u\D a rad a, another people well known, 
which borders in fact- on the Khasa of the north. 
The Khasa figure also in the Buddhist Chronicles 
of Ceylon, among the people subdued by A&oka 
in the tipper Panjah, and we find them mentioned 


vn move ttirii 40 places of the Kafmtr ChrmicU 
among the etiM mount am tribes that border on 
Knimir, Baber knows who that a people of tlie 
jjEimc of Khas is indigenous to the high valleys 
in the neighbourhood of the Eastern BindU’fCdh ; 
and, with ever? reason, wo attach to this indigen¬ 
ous people the origin of the name of Kashgar, which 
is twice reproduced in the geography of these 
high regions. IChasogtri hi Sanskrit, or, ac¬ 
cording to a form more approaching the Zend, 
KhasaghaM, sign!ties properly the mountains of 
the ICha&i. Tho Akhaea Khdra, near the Kashi; 
regie, i& surely connected with the same 
rationality, The Aspnknrni, with a place of 
the same name (Aspalcara) near the Easii Montes, 
have no correspondence actually known in those 
high valleys, hut the form of the name connects 
it with the Sanskrit or Iranian nomenclature. 
Beside the Aspnkavai, the B a t a i are found in the 

Bnutta Of the Jtdjatarangmi, ,.In the 

10th century of our mra, the Chief of Chi!glut took 
the title of Bh&teh&h or Shah of the BhiU, The 
Baltir that we next name, recall a people, men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy in this high region, the Byltai. 
The an counts possessed by Ptolemy hacl made him 
well acquainted with the general situation of the 
Byltai in the iieighl-ourhood of the Imuds, but lie 
1 b either ill inf or mod or has ill applied Ms 
information as to their exact position, which he 
indicates as being to the west of the great chain 
0 f Bed or and not to the east of it,, where they were 
really to be iovuuh The R a m a n a and the 
Da a am nil a, two people o| the north, which the 
MahuWidrcda and the Pauranik lists mention 


along with the Ohhn, appear to us not to differ 
from the Bhabamiae and fcheDamnai of iHolemy’s 
table-" Saint-AIartiix gives in the s^uel a few 
other i den tificaiionii —£h at of the Thro an qj 
( whose name should be read Hmmnoi, or rather 
Phaunoi as hi Strabo) with the Phnna of the 
La li t avis tar a (p. lilt!)—of t ho K h a ra unai o i 
with the Kajana, whose language proves them to 
he Damd&s, and of the 11 h agoutoi with ike 
Dangers, D ha gars or Dak bars, who mmt at one time 
ha,vo been the predominant tribe of the Daracfoa, 
The country colled A sm i r ai/j he takes, without 
hesitation, to be KaAtuir itself* As regards the 
name 01 taro k o r rh a, applied by Ptolemy to a 
town and a people and a range of mountains, it is 
traced without difficulty to the Sanskrit-™ tJtfcarn* 
kiiru, he*, the Ivuru of the north which figures in 
Indian myt hology as an earthly paradise sheltered 
on every side by an encircling rampart of lofty 
mountains, and remarkable for the longevity of 
its inhabitants, who lived to be 1000 and 10,000 
years old. Ptolemy was not aware that this 
was but im imaginary region, anti so gave it a 
place within the domain of real geography. The 
land of the Hyperboreans is a ’western repetition 
of t he Uttarakuru of Kasmtr. 

Cap, 17 . 

Position of AieErA. 

[Aihp of Asia D .] 

Are (a h bounded on the north by Margiand 
and by a pari of BakInane along its southern 
bide, as already exhibited. Qu tb.a west by 
33 o 
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Parana and by the Kannaniau dcserf along 
their eastern meridians that have been tie fined, 
on fcho south by DiWngianA.along the line which, 
beginning from the said extremity towards 
Karma nia, and curving towards the north, turns 
through Mount Bagfios towards the east on to 


the extreme point which lies .,*.111° S4 a 

the position where the mountain curves 

is...*.., J 05° 32° 

l 1 hid boundary on the east is formed by the 


Paropamsad&i along the line adjoining the 
extremities already mentioned through the 
western parts of P&ropanisos; the position 
may be indicated at three different points, the 

southern ......111° 36° 

the northern * .,,. 111° 3G / 39° 

an d th e most east era ..,119° 30' 89° 

2. A notable river Bows through this country 
called, the Areias, of which the sources that 

arc in Paropaniflos, lie ■ >--111° LV 

and thos e th at arc in th e Sariph oh 118° 33° 2 O' 
The part along the lake called Areia, which ia 
below these mountains, lies in ,,.108° 40 / 35 a 

3. The northern parts of Areia are possessed 
by the H i s a i o i and the Astauenni or 
Astabdaoi, but those along the frontier of 
Farfchia and the Karmanian desert by the 
M as d 6r an o i orMaztirapoi, and those along 
the frontier of .DraugianG by the K a s e i r 6- 
tsti, and those along the Paropamsadai by the 
P a v a u t o l s below whom are the Ob a v e i a 
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and intermediately the Dr a k h a m a i 9 below 
whom the A i t y mautlro i, then the Bar- 
go!, below whom is the country called 
S ko r p iophoros. 

4, The towns and villages in Arcia are 


these;— 



Dista... 

..102° 80' 

38° 15' 

Cabans . . ., B ,.. 

...105° 40' 

3S° 20' 

Tana .. 

,..100° 

38* 4r/ 

Angara ..... 

..102° 

38° 

Bitaxtv ... 

,..103° 40' 

38° 

Sarmagana .. 

..105° 20' 

38° 10' 

Siphank ***.,,*.•-*•.„. 

..107° 15' 

38° 15' 

Rh angora ...«,*. 

..109° 30' 

38" 10' 

5 . Zamoukham 

.J02° 

37° 

Ambrudax .«..... 

.,103° 30' 

37° 30' 

Bogadia ....*.».* 

..104° 15' 

37° 40' 

Qnarjma (Yarpna) ,»*.. 

..105° 30' 

37° 

tfod&uu ,,...1 

.110° 30' 

37° 30' 

Pborana _._ 

..110° 

37° 

Xhatriskhe ___*. 

. .103° 

36° 20' 

Khaiuina .. 

..104* 

30° 20' 

0. Orthiana .... *A 

,.m° 15' 

36' 20' 

Taukiana __ 

..100 s 10' 

86 ° 

Asiauda..*... 

..107° 40' 

36° 

Artikaudna ..-■.. 

..100° 20' 

36° 10' 

Alexnndrei.a of the Areians. 

..110° 

36° 

Baharsana or K a ba \ B ana — 

.103° 20' 

35° 20' 

Kapouiana,... *..♦ 

..104° 30' 

35° 30' 
























7, Art-fa, a city.35* 

KaskA. . ....10$?'S0 ? Sh* 20' 

Soleira ..,..108° 40 / 35° 30" 

Ot AbtvtA ___.., *.109? 20- 35° 30" 

NisibU ......11F 35° 20" 

Parakanak# ., .. . ..1Q3° 3 0" 34° 20' 

Sailga .....106° 40' 34 6 40" 

•ft Darkama ... Ill 0 34 & 20" 

KotakS .... M i|7° 30' 0 40" 

Tri Imina ... * -., ***„. P ,. *,. 100° 33° 

Astanaim. .. ,105° 33° 

Zlinyta ......„.102° 30" 33" 15" 


A r e i a vnm a email province included in Annua, 
a district of wide extent, which comprehended 
nearly the whole of ancient Persia. The smaller 
district has sometimes been confoitaded with the 
larger, of which Tt formed a part; Tire names' of 
both lire connected with the- well-known Indian 
word dry a, 1 noble* or ( excellent/ According to 
Btrabdj Al ia was 2,000 stadia in length and only 
300 stadia in breadth. “ If,” says Wilson (Ariana 
Antify, p, 1,50} L * these measurements be correct, 
we must contract the 1 links of Aria muck more 
than has been usually done; raid A lia will be 
restricted to'the tract from about Meshd to the 
neighbourhood of Herat, a position well enough 
reconcilable with much that Strabo relates of 
Aria, Its similarity tp Margiana in character and 
produetfep, its nioimtaims;u:td well-watered valleys 
in which the vine flourished} its position as much to 
the north m to the south of the chain of Tamms 
or Albums, and its being bounded by Ilyrkiuiia, 
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Margiana, mi Baktriana on the north, and DiW * 
gkim on the south/' 

Mount B a g 6 o e f on its aouth-east border, 
1ms been identified with the GMr monnUuis, 
TheM«iutea Sav-iph i are the Hli&as.- The river 
A re ! a a, by wJi^oH Aria i& traversed, is the ftari 
E fl d or river of Herat which, rising at Qba 
ill the Paropamsa a. mountains, and having nm 
westerly past Herat, is at no great distance 
lost in the Bands. That it was so lost is stated 
ho tii by Strabo and A mian, Ptolemy makes 
it tomihiato in a lake ; and hence, Reims R 
carried it south into the Lake of Sehst&n, called 
by Ptolemy the Aroian lake. It receives the Ferrah- 
Rlkl, a stream which parses Permh or Far oh, 
a town which has been idem! he & with much pro 
Kahili ty with the Pluu mentioned by M<36rds in 
his Mem&t Partk., sac. Kb It receives also the 
Etymander (now the Holm and) which gave its name 
to one of the Aroian tribes mi mod by Ptolemy, 

He has enumerated no fewer than 35 towns be¬ 
longing to this small province a long Hat w hich it 
is not possible to verify, bui a number of small 
towns, as AYilsou points out, occur on tkorond frbin 
Meshd to Herat and thence towards QandahHv or 
Kabul, and some of these may be represented in 
tie- Table under forms more or loss altered. The 
capital of Areia,according to Strabo and Arrian, was 
Artakoana (v. 11 Artakakna, Artakana) and tills is 
no doubt- the Art i k a.u dn a of Ptolemy, which lie 
places on the banks of the Aroian bike about two- 
thirds of a degree north-west of his. Alcxandrei a o£ 
the Aroians The identification of this Alexandras 
is uncertain; most probably it was tteralj or some 


£kce in its neigliljourbood. Hoi 1 at is called by 
oriental writers Hem*, a form under which the 
Areia of the ancientf! is readily to bo recognized* 
Ptolemy haa a city of this name, and Wilson 
(d j kintt Ant iijttttj p. 1&2), is of opinion that “ Arta- 
koanrn, A lex an driii and Aida are aggregated in 
Herat/' With reference to Alexandria ho quotes 
a memorial verse current among the inhabitant 
of Herat; * 4 It is said that Hari was founded by 
Lolirasp, extended by Gushtasp, improved by 
Bahman and completed by Alexander.” The 
name of Sfot eir a indicates that its founder was 
Antiokkos SC t or. 

Caf* 18 , 

Position of the PA eo^akisadai. 

CMop of Ana 9.] 

L The Faro p unis a d a i are bounded on 
the west by Arena along the aforesaid side, on the 
north by the part o£ B&ktriune as described, on 
the east by a part of India along the meridian 
line prolonged from the sources of the river 
Uxos T through the Kaukasinn mountains as far 
as a terminating point which 

lies in .,.„ t . ,....IJ# 30' 39° 

and on the south by A mkhosia along the line 
connecting tlih extreme points already deter¬ 
mined. 

2. The following rivers enter the country— 
the Dargti m a n c s, which belongs to Bak- 
triaho. the position of the .sources of which has 
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been already stated ; and the river which falls 

into the K 6 ti ( of which the 

son rces lie.J15° 34° 30'. 

3, The northern parts are possessed by the 
B d l i t a ij and the western by the A n i s t o- 
p h y l oh and below them the P ar s i o ip and 
the southern parts by the P a r s j & t a i, and 
the eastern by the A m b a a t a h 


4. The towns and villages of the Pare- 
pania a d ai are these :— 


Parsiana,*,___ * . 

.118° 

30" 

SB 3 

45' 

B&rzaura ..... 

,114° 


87° 

jjp 

Artoarta.... 

116° 

SO' 

37 s 

30' 

Baboram ........ 

.ns 15 


37° 

10' 

KAtisa ... 

.118° 

40' 

37° 

30' 

Kiphanda ... 

119° 


37" 


Drastoka ..,. 

,116° 


38° 

30' 

Oazaka or G and za ka . 

.118° 

SO' 

36° 

15' 

5. Naulibxs......... 

.117° 


35° 

30' 

Parsia........ 

.113° 

30' 

35° 


Lokharne...... 

,118° 


34° 


Daroakana... 

118° 

30' 

84" 

20' 

Karoura,caUed also Or to span a 

.118° 


33° 


Tarbak&na.....■ *.. 

.114° 

20' 

33 s 

40' 

Bagatda ..*. 

.110° 

40' 

33° 

40' 

Argouda—...**,. 

.118° 

45' 

33° 

30' 


The tribes for which. Paropanisad a i was a 
collective name were loeahd along the southern and 
eastern aides of the Hinda^Kuyh, which Ptolemy 
calls the Kaukasos, and of which his Paropamsos 
formed a part. In the tribe which he calls the 
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B l) 1 i t a I wo may perhaps bant the KabidUae, or 
people of Kabul, and in the A m b a d i a i the Ami- 
of Sanskrit The P a r a y $ t a i have also 
a Sanskrit name-—* mountaineers, 1 from parvata, 
1 a mountain,* so also the P a r a ti t o I of Areia. 
tThe principal cities of the Pavopanisadai were 
N-aijlibis and Karo ura or Ortospana, 
Kmwro is also written as ICabouva and in tins form 
makes a near approach to Kabul, with which it has 
been identified. With regard to the other name of 
thik place, OrtoBjmna, Cunningham (Jnc. {hog, of 
Xml, p. 35) says: tf I would identify it with Kabul 
itself, with its Bala ffisftjyor 6 high fort/which 
1 take to be a Persian translation of Ortoepana or 
Brddhasfchana, that is, high place or lofty city/’ 
Ptolemy mentions two livers that crossed the 
country of the Paropairhadui—the D a r g a m an6s 
from Eaktriana that flowed northward to Join the 
Ox os, which Wilson {Aritxm AntUpta, p, IfjO) takes 
to be either the Delias or the Gori river. If it 
was the Do has, then the other liver which 
Ptolemy does not name, but which he makes to be 
a tributary of the K o a, may fee the Sa-rkhdl? or 
Gori river, which, however, does not join the II6a 
but flows northward to join the Uxos* Fiinmi 
mentions Pai^tistlufina, the country of the Papus, 
a warlike tribe in this reign, which may corres¬ 
pond to Ptolemy^ Famoi or Farsyefeai The 
following places have been [ don titled 

P a r s i a u a w ith PuiTjsh ir ; B a r z a u r a wi th 
Razarak ; Baborana with Par wan; D r a 
t o h a, with Igtargarli ; Persia (capital of the 


See ttud. Rec . of Wn. Count voL II. p, 2S5n. 






Pami)witb Far z ab, and h 0 i h a r n a with Loga^ 
south of Kabul. 

Cap* 19 , 

Position op Dbah-gi an e. 

[Map of Asia 9*] 

D rangian^ is bounded on ill© west 
and not'tii by Areia . along the line already 
described us passing through Mount Bagnos, and 
on the east by AvaMOsia along the meridian 
Hue drawn from an extreme point lying m the 
country of the Avoioi and that of tin.* Pare pa- 
nisadai to another extreme point, of which the 
position is in —111° 30' 2B' 

and on the south by a part of Godi usia along 
file lino joining the extreme points already 
determined, passing through the Bahian 
mountains. 

2. There flows through the country a river 

which branches off from the Am. bis of which 
the sources lie .. S2> a 30' 

3. The parts towards Areia are possessed by 
the Damn dai, and those towards ArakMsia 
by the B a k t r i o i, the country intermediate 
is called T a t a k 6 u 6. 

4. The towns and villages of D r a ng iau & 
are said to be tiles© :— 

Prophthasia **...*. ..H ,} ° 'A(/ 

Rhonda .,.*■**#*.3. CKP 30 dl 39 


40 q 
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Inna ... 


31° 

30' 

Arikada..,,. 


m° 

20' 

5. Ufa, —.. 

.117^30' 

30° 

40' 

Xarsiaro .. 


2r 

15' 

Host&na,.,. 


2$* 

■10' 

Pharazana .. 


30° 


Bigis .. 

..111° 

29° 

40' 

Amspt- . * . 

.108° 40' 

28° 

40' 

A1TO... 

.Ill 0 

28° 

15' 


Braugi&nd corresponds in general position 
m& extent with the province now called Seistteu 
The inhabitants were called I>rangai f Zarangsto, 
Zarangoi, Zarangaioi and S&rangui. The name, 
according to Bumouf, was derived from the 
Zend word, steroid, * a lakes/ a wo id winch j-s 
retained in the name by which Ptolemy’s Aroian 
lake is now known^Lake Zurab. jPho district wan 
niountf/Aovts towards Arakhosia, which formed 
its eastern frontier, but in the west, towards 
Karrmima, it consisted eliieflj of sandy wastes. 
On the south it w as separated fromGadroam by the 
Baitian fountains, those now called the Wnbkatr, 
Ptolemy says it was watered by a river derived 
from the Amins, but this is a gross error, for the 
Arabia, which is now called the Pnrali, flows from 
the BaifcianTimimtaimiBan opposite direct! on from 
_DrAitghui:L Ptolemy has probably confounded the 
Arabia with tlle Elymander or Helmand river which, 
as huts already been noticed, falls into Lake Zorah. 

Ptolemy has portioned out the province among 
three tribes, the Danmdai {PrangaiH) on the 
north, the BaHrioi to the south-east, and the 
people of Tatakeno between them. 
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The capital was P-rop h fck'tt-Sia which waa 
distant a<&oi T ding to Eratosthenes, ioOO oi* 16^0 
stadia from Alexandria Areion (Herat). Wilson 
therefore fbcesi its site at a. place called Pe^nawa* 
run f which in distant from Herat ISu miles, and 
where there were relics found of a very large city. 
This place lies between Diislmk and Phra, &e, 
Par ah, a little to the north of the lake. These 
ruins are not, however, of and out date, arid It is 
hotter therefore to identify Prophth&sia with 
Pimdj which .represents Phra or Fhrada, and 
Phrada, according to Stephanos M,Byzaaitiujn, wM 
the name of the city which was called by 
Alexander Prophtlmla (Banbury, voh I, p. 4-88). 
Dusbnk, the actual capital of Seistan, is probably 
the Zarcug of tho early '.Muhammadan writers 
which evidently by its name connected with 
Brungiana. In Mm Persian cuneiform inscription 
afc Behiskm the country is called Zas^ka, as 
Itawlhusuii has pointed out (aee Smith's Dk~ 
Uomtry, s. v. Drangialia). The place of next 
importance to the capital was A ri as po, which 
Arrian places on the fitymander (lib. IV, 
c. vii). The people wore called Arinspni at first, 
or Agrmpai, but afterwards Euei'g"t;u ( —a title 
which they had earned by a mating Cyrus afc a 
time when he had been reduced to great straits. 

Cap, 20. 

POSITIOK OF A&AKHoflH. 

A r a kli ft s i a is bounded on the west by 
Drang ian&, on the no till by the Paropaitisadiu, 
along the sides already determined, on the east 
by the part of India lying along the meridian 
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line extended from the boiinJaiy towards the 
PftWpanifiR^ii: as lift- us an extreme point 

lying.. ..< -.H0 a 2S° 

and on the south by the mt of <3:e'@..ri6|& 
along the line joining the extreme points 
already determined through the Haitian range, 

2, A river ent era thi| country which branch¬ 
es off from the Indus of which the sources 

he in ...114° 32° 30 / 

and the divarication {fKrpoirrfy 

in _____ M & W 21* W' 

and the part at the fake farmed by it which 
is called ArtflhtHefc Krtku) (lonntam) — s 
lies in..115° 28° dO 

3. The people possessing the north ports of 
the country are the Parsy 6t a i, and those 
below them the S y d r o i, after whom are the 
It Ii 6 p 1 o n t a t and the E 5 r 11 a i* 

4 The towns and villager of A v a k h 0 s i a 
are said to be these 


Qjsota (or Axola) ,1.14° 35 / 32° 15' 

'Phftklk .... 3®?W 

An leak a .. IW 31° 20' 

A ioxamlrein ............114° 31° 20' 

R h i f /An a__*.1X3? 31° ■ >0 J 

Arbuka ...... 118° 31° 20' 

Sigam .....-....113° 15 v 30° 

Khonspa.i.-.* .. 11 n J 13 30? 10 

5, Arakhbto^,...-.118° #20' 

Asiakfi ...112° 2tV 29° 20' 

Uammake . UG* 20' 29* 20 f 















Malians..U8° Sf 20' 

Dammam .— -.28 20 


A r i\ ; \ li 00 i a cojiift'ised a eo riskier able portion 
of Eastern Afghan is tan. It extended westward 
beyond the meridian of Qandaluir and its eastern 
frontier was skirted by the Indus. On the north 
it stretched to thy mountains of GMv, the 
western section of llie Hindu Kush, and on 
the south to Gedruria from which it was sepa¬ 
rated by the Haitian mountains, a branch, of the 
Bra-hui range. The name has been derived from 
Havaqiati, the Persian form of the Sanskrit 
Saras vufci, a name frequently given to rivers (being 
a compound of -micas, * li owing water/ and the 
aJftx wtfi) ajid applied among others to the river 
of Arakhosia. The province was rich and popu¬ 
lous, and what added greatly to its importance, 
it was traversed by one of the main route a. by 
which Persia communicated with India. The 
principal river was that now called the Helm and 
which, rising near the Koh-bb&ba range west of 
Kabul, pursues a course with a general directioti to 
the south-west, md which, after receiving from 
the neighbourhood of Qandalrir the Argaiid-iib 
■with its adluents, the Tarnak and the Arghasan, 
flows into the lake of Zarah. Ptolemy mentions 
only one river of AraMiosia and tfbis, in his map, is 
represented as rising in the Puryotai mountains 
(the Bazdius) and (lowing Into a lake from which 
it Issues to fall into the Indus about degrees 
below its junction with the combined rivers of the 
Panjiib. This lake, which, he says, is called Am- 
khotos Krone, he places at a distance of no I lesa 
than 7 degrees from his Aroian lake, In tho test 
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he my* that -the river is an am o £ the Indus, a 
statement for winch it is difficult to find a reason 
The capital of Arakhosia was Arakhiios, 
said hy Stephanos of Byzantium to have been 
founded by Semirauus. Bogardivig its ideiitifi* 
nation Mr, Vmx (Smiths Vidipiary, a, y.)atiy«* 
u Some difference of Opinioii has 'existed as to the 
exact position of this town, and what modem city 
or ruins can bo identified with the ancient capital f 
H. Court hm identified acme ruins on the Arglmmm 
yivor, 4 par. i sang -3 from Qaiidiihftrj on the road to 
Slukurpur* with those of Arakhotos, but these Prof 
Wilson considers to be too much to the S.1E- 
'JRuwlniaon (Jour, (hog* $oq\> voL XJ.I, p. lid) 
thinks that ho has found them at a place now 
called Ul&k Rolrft. He states that the most 
ancient name of the city, Kopheu, luoutioaed hy 
Stephanos and Pliny, has given rise to the temto- 
rial designation of Kipm, applied hy the Chinese 
to the surrounding country, The mins are of a 
very remarkalxio character, and the measurement 
of Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy arc, he considers, 
decisive as to the identity of the site. Stephanos 
has apparently contrasted two citiCii— Aiukhosia, 
which fie suys is not far from the Mrwsngetac, and 
Arakhdfcas, which he calls a town of India, Sir 
H. Bawlinsoi) believer the contiguity of the 
MuHsagotac and Arakhosva, may be explained by 
the supposition that by Massagt-dao, Stephanos 
meant ; the Sakai, who colonized the fla^ara 
mountains on then* way from the Hindu-Hush to 

Sakast&L pi' SeistAu ” Another account of the 
origin of the name Sc is tan is that it in a corrup¬ 
tion of the word SagUist&ii, t* c- 7 the country of 


the m<this, a kind of wood which abounds in the 
province and in used as fuel. Axakhoaia, according 
to Isidore of Klmrax, was called by the Par (.Mans 
” White India,” 

Cap* iil. 

Position of Gi'dAAbia. 

Gotlr 6 a ia is 'bounded on the 'West by 
Kar mania along the meridian Ymi\ already tie * 
terujihed as far as the sou, and on the north Ly 
Uraugianc and Arakhusia along the separate 
meridian lines passing through those eonutv low, 
and on the east by part of India along tho river 
Indus following the line prolonged from the 
boundary towards Arakhfisia to its termination 

at the sea in I0h c 20° 

raid on the south by a. part of the Indian Ocean* 
It is thus described through its circuit. 

% After the extremity town rda Khrinainu 
the mouth of the River ArabislCE^ 20° 

the- sources of the river ..110° 27^ 30' 

the divarication of tho river 

en tering Drangiano , *.107° 30' 25? 

Rhagira ua, a city,,,..* . ;.,J0(5° 20 

Worneiis Hrvvon (G ynaikon 

Jimcn) . 107 u 20° 1o 

Koiamba . 1VS° 

Rhimnu..... *.: r ao8^ao v sous' 

After which the extreme point 
at the sea already men¬ 
tioned _*. * f .. *. 109° SOP 









3. Through Gedrosia rim flie mountains 
called the At l>ifc% whose extreme points 

He in.*..***.*..160° (107 f) 22° 

and ...26° 30' 

from these mauntains some rivers join the 
Indus and the source of one of these 

lies.... Ill 0 25° 30' 

and also there are some streams flowing through 
Geftfosm, that descend from the Bn hi an range. 

L The maritime parts are possessed by the 
villages of thef A r b i t ah ami the parts along 
Karamania by the Farsi dai (or Farsi mi), 
and tho parts along A rakij 6sin by the Mau a a t- 
nnioi, all the interior of the conn try is called 
P n r a & & n e, and below it P a r U i u n b, after 
which pa parts towards tho Indus xiver are 
possessed by the Bf h a m n a L 

5, Tho towns and villages of Gedrosia 


are accounted to be these 



Konni__... 

...110° 

27° 

£>: \ darn .. . . 


27° 

Mopsartia .. 

.*.115° 

27 J 30' 

Kotfcobara .. 

...118® 

27° 30' 

Soxesfcm or Sokstra. 

...318° 30' 

25° 45' 

Oskana .... 

...115° 

26° 

Pars Is, the Metropolis ...... 

...106* 3CT 

23® 3.0' 

Omm. ..... 

...110° 

23° .30' 

Arbis*, a city.... 

...105® 

22* MO' 


(). The iskiiuis adjacent to GedrSsIaaro— 

Asthaia .......105° 18* 

Kodaue....*....(107?) 160*30' 17° 
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Cl e d r & s l a qoareaponds to the modern Baluch- 
iatiui. Ifoi coast lino extended from the mouth of 
the Indus to Gape Jnsk near the Straits, which 
open into the Persian Gulf. Ptolemy however 
assigned the greater portion of this coast to 
Eana'ania which according to his view must 
have began somewhere near Gape Pajmmce, 
Arrian restricted the name of Gedr&ua to the 
interior of the country, and assigned the maritime 
districts beginning from the Indus to the Arabics, 
the Oreitai and the Ikhthyophagoi in succession. 
'The ancient and the modem names of the province. 
Major Mo elder tries to identify in his paper in the 
As, Soc< f N. S., tol. XI- pp. 129-154- 
The people that poss^aeed the maritime region 
immediately adjoining the Indus were called the 
A r b i t a i or A r a b i e s. In one of their harbours 
the dect of Kearkhos at the outset of his memor¬ 
able voyage was detained for 24 days waiting till 
the mon boo u should subside- This harbo ur mis 
found to be both safe and commodious, and was 
called by Nearkbos the Port of Alexander. It, is 
now Karachi, the groat em^qsfam for the commerce 
of the bid us, The name of the people was applied 
also to a chain of mono tarns and to a river, the 
Arabia, now called the Purali* which falls into 
the Bay of Sonmiy&ni. Ptolemy’s Arabia, how¬ 
ever, lay nearer TCarmama, and may he taken 
to fee the Bhasml, which demarcated the western 
frontier of the Oroitai, and to the east of which 
the district is still known by the name of Arbu, 
Ptolemy does not mention the Oreitai, but seems 
to have included their territory in that of the 
A r fei fca i. 
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The Rhainnai are placed iu Ptolemy’* map m 
the northern part of t-he province and towards the 
river Indus. This race appear* to have been one 
that was widely diffused, and one of its branches 
as has been stated, was located among the 

Viudhyan. 

The Paraida-i. who bordered on Ka rra an i a, 
are mentioned in the Periphi* (c. xsxvU; and nko 
in Arrian's Indict (e, xxvi) where they are called 
B&sirees. They gave their names to a range of 
monntaine which Ptolemy makes the boundary 
between (ledrosin and Karmania, and also to a. 
town, Pars is, which formed the capital of tho 
whole province. 

Of the other towns enumerated only one is men¬ 
tioned hi Arrian’s Indikft t G y n a ikon Li in § n, 
or women’s haven, the port of Morontohara, near 
Cape Monfte, the last point of the Pan range of 
mountains* The haven was so named because 
the district around had, like Carthage, a woman 
for its first sovereign. 

The names of tlie two towns Badnra and 
Mens am a occur twice in Ptolemy, here as 
inland towns of Ged rosin, a nd elsewhere as seaport 
towns of Karmania, Major Mockler, who personally 
examined the Makrun const from Gwada/r to Cape 
Jthk, and ha a thereby been enabled to correct some 
of the current identifications, has shown that 
Gwrtdnr and Badera are identical. Bndara appear a 
in the IntHha of Arrian as Barn a, 

I here subjoin, for comparison, a passage from 
Ammiauus Mareollinus which traverses the ground 
covered by Ptolemy’s description of Central and 
Eastern Asia, Ammianus wrote about tho middle 


of the fourth coniuty of our asm, arid was a well in¬ 
formed writer, and careful in his statement of tacfcav 
The extract is from the 23rd Book of his Hkiory ; — 

Am.utancs Margellotus—-B ook XX III, 

" If you, advance from Kami an \ a into kbe interior 
you ' reaiok the llyrfcamans, who border 
on the sea which bears their name. Here, as the 
poorness of the soil kills the seeds cormni tried to 
it, the inhabitants car© but little for agriculture. 
They live by hunting game, which is beyond 
t n ms urn var led and ab % ud suit* Tige ra show fell an- 
a elves hero in thousands, and many ether wild 
beasts besides. I bear in mind that i ha ve already 
destined the nature of the contrivances by which 
these animals are caught- It must not be sup¬ 
posed, how ever, that the people never put hands 
to the plough, fpr where the soil is found richer 
than usual the fields are covered with crops* In 
places, moreover, that are adapted for being plant- 
©( 1 - 0116 , gardens of fruit-trees are not wanting, 
and the sea also supplies many with the means of 
livelihood. Two rivers Mow through die country 
whose names are familiar to all, the Oicns mu! 
M a x © t u. Tigers at times; when pressed by hu n- 
ger on their own side of these rivers, swim over to 
the opposite side and, before the alarm can be raised, 
ravage all the neighbourhood where they land. 
Amidst the .smaller townships there exist also cities 
of great power, two on the sea-board, Boca ndu 
and £ a r a m & nn a, and the others inland— 
A z m o r n a and Sola n, and H y r k a n a, whieh 
rank above the others. The country noxfc to this 
people on the north is said to be inhabited by thf 
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Abii, a most pious race of men, accustomed to 
despise all things mortal* tod whom Jupiter (as 
Homer with his oTer-foudneBS for fable siuga) looks 
down upon from the summits of Mount Ida. The 
seats immediately beyond the Hyrkankms form the 
dominions of the Margi ani* who are nearly on 
all sides round hemmed in by high hills, and conso 
qaerafcly shut out from the sea. Though their 
territory is for the most part sterile* from the 
dc Gciency of water, they have xieverthdese some 
towns, and of these the move notable are Jasonion 
and Antioelm and ftfisrea. The adjoining region 
belongs to the Baktviani, a nation hitherto 
addicted to war and very powerful, and always 
troublesome to their neighbours, the Persians, 
before that peopk had reduced all the surrounding 
states to submission* and absorbed t hem into their 
own name and nationality. In old times, however, 
even Axsakes himself found the kings who ruled 
in Baktrimia formidable foes to contend with. 
Most; parts of the country are, like M&rgiana, far 
distant from the sea, but the soil is productive, 
stud the cattle that arc pastured on the plains and 
hill-sides* are compact of structure, with limbs 
both stout and strong, as may be judged from 
the camels which were brought from thence by 
Mithridates and seen by the Romans during tht* 
stege of Oy?>ietts, when they saw this epepies of 
animal for the fttiifc time. A great many tribes* 
among which the Tochari are the most dis¬ 
til guishod* obey the Bak t idans. Their conntly is 
watered, like Italy, by numerous rivers* and of 
these the Ar to m i s and Z a r ia s p e s after their 
union s and in like manner th comb hi ad Oo.hu b 
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and Orchomanes, swell with theirfcoiifluent 
waters the vast stream of the ftxos- Here also 
cities arc to be found, and these are laved by dif¬ 
ferent rivers. The more important of them am 
Chatra and Char to and Allcodra and Astoria arii 
Menapiia, and Baktra itself, which is both the 
capital and the name of the nation. The people, who 
live at the very foot of the mountains, are palled 
tho fogdii, through whose country flow two 
rivers of great navigable capacity, the A raj; ate a 
and D y m a es, which rushing impetuously down 
from the mountains and passing into a'level plain s 
form a lake of vast extent, called the O xiud. Sore, 
among other towns, Alexandria, and Kyreschatoj 
and Drcpsa the Metropolis, are well known bo fame. 
Contiguous to the Sogdians are the S none, an nn- 
cmlteed people, inhabiting rugged tracts that yield 
nothing beyond pasture for cattle, and that are, 
therefore, unadorned, with cities. They He under 
Mounts Aska n im i a and K om e d n n. Beyond 
the valleys at the foot of these mountains and the 
Tillage which they call Li i h i n on Py rgon 
(Stone Tower) lies the very long road by which 
traders pursue their journey who start from this 
point to reach the Seres, In the parts around 
are the declivities by which the mountains called 
Imaus and the Tappurinn range, sink down to the 
level of the plains. The S k y t h i a n s are located 
within the Persian territories, being conterminous 
with the A si ati o S a r m a 11 a n s, and touch in g 
the furthest frontier of the Ala n i, They live, as 
it wore, a sort of secluded life, and are reared in 
solitude, being scattered over districts that ho far 
apart, and that yield for the sustenance of life a 


wieim and scanty fare, The tribes which inhabit 
these tracts are various,but it would be superfl uous 
for me to ©numerate them, hastening as I am to 
a different subject One fact must, however, be 
stated* that there are in these communities which 
are almost shut out from the rest of mankind by 
tko inhospitable nature of their country, so me men 
gentle and pious, m for instance, the J a x a r t e a 
and the G a 1 a k t o p h ag i, mentioned by the poet 
Homer in this verse ^ 

f\aKT(i$dym djStarre diqm&ttiav* 

u Among ttxo many rivers of Sky thin which either 
fall naturally into larger ones, or glide onward to 
reach at last the sea, the R o e jn n u s is of renown, 
and the J & x a r t o & and the T aliens* but of cities 
they are not known to have more than but three, 
A & p a b o t a and’ C ha ur i a a a and Saga- 

^ Bey oml those places In the two Skythias and 
on their eastern side lie the Sdr&s, who are gir& 
in by a continuous circle of lofty mountain-peaks, 
and whose territory is noted for its vast extent 
and fertility. On the west they have the Sky- 
thians for their next neighbours, and go the 
norLli and east they adjoin solitudes covered 
over with snow, and on the south extend as far 
as India and the Gauges, The mountains refer¬ 
red to are called Antiiva and Nazaviciuin and 
Asmim and Eraodon and Opdhocara. Through 
this plain which, as wo have said* in cinctured 
on all sides by steep declivities, and through 
regions of vast extant, flow two famous rivers, the 
(Echarcl©a and the Ba u t in u s, with a slower 
current. The country is diver sided in its character, 
h ere expanding into open plains, ami there rising 


m gentle iiudidatioris. Hence it is marvellously 
fruitful arid well-wooded, and teaming with cattle* 
Various tribes inhabit the most fertile districts, and 
of these the A 1 i t v o p h a g i arid A n iiibi and 
8 l % y g e & and C b a r d i avo exposed to blasts from 
the nor tit and to frosts, while'the K a b a it n a e and 
A e mir ao and E s ae do nos, whooutshiueallthe 
other tribes, look towards the rising aim, Kcxt to 
these, on their western side, arc the A t h agorae 
% rid the A s p ncarae. T he Bet a e t aga i n, are 
situated towards the lofty mountains fringing the 
south, and are famed for their jri ties which, though 
few in number are distinguishod for their si zg and 
wealth; the largest of them being Asmira, and 
E h a b don and As par at a and ’$ era, which are 
beautiful cities and of g real celebrity, The Seres 
themselves load tranquil lives, and ■ are averse to 
amis and war, and since people whose temper is 
thus sedate and peaceful relish their ease* they 
give no trouble to any of their neighbours. They 
enjoy a climate at once agreeable and salubrious ; 
the sky is clear and the prevailing wui-Jri arc 
wonderfully mild and genial. The country is 
well-shaded with woods, and from the trees the 
inhabitants gather a product which they make 
into what may be called fleeces by repeatedly 
besprinkling if with water. The material thus 
formed by saturating the soft down with moisture 
is exquisitely fine, and when combed oiit and spun 
into woof is woven into silk, an article of dress 
formerly worn only by the great, but now 
without any distinction even by 11 m very poorest > 41 

* l It wna a notion long prevalent that a ilk was combed 
from the k'HrVcs of trees, TJjlia Virgil {Qeory. IT, 1^1 ) 
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The Sere a themselves live in the most frugal 
manner, more so indeed than any other people in 
thtj world* They seek after a life ay free as 
possible from all disquiet, and shim intercourse 
with the rest of mankind* So when strangers 
cross the river into their country to buy their 
silks or other eommoditiesi they exchange no 
words with them, 1b lit m er ely intimate by thei r looks 
the value of the goods offered for sale; and so 
abstemious are they that they buy not any foreign 
products. Beyond the Seres live the A r i a n i, ex¬ 
posed to the blast s of the notify wind. Through 
their country flows a navigable river called the 
Arias, which forms a vast lake bearing the same 
name. Tins same Aria has mimormis towns, 
among which Bitana Sarmatina, and Sotera a nd 
Nisibis and Alexandria are the most notable. If 
you sail from Alexandria tloum the river to the 
Caspian Sea the distance is 1,500 stadia. 

Immediately adjoining these places are the P a- 
rop&ude a tae* who look on the east towards the 
Indians and on. the west towards Caucasus, lying 
themselves towards the slopes of the mountains. 
The Hirer Ortogordoinaris, which is larger than 
any of the others, and vises among the Bakfcriani, 
flows through their territory. They too, have some 
towns, of which the more celebrated are Agazaca 
and JSTanlibtis and 0 rtopana, from which the navi- 


* r Yoibraqae ut foltis depoctaut tenuia Sore?. ,J Strabo 
(XV, h 30) describes eilfc carded off the bark of certain 
trees. Pao^airias, who svrofce about 180 A.D, is .the first 
cubical author who writes with sonn> d&fpres of corrcot- 
aie&s about rulk and the siik-wofcui* Conf. P. Me la, i, 2 f 
3;i!$7, 1; Pliny, VI, 17, 30 ; Prop. i } 14, 32 ; Sot. 50; 
laid. Orig. 17, 0; ib. 37, 5. 



gaiion along the coast fa. the hordes of Media in 
the immediate neighbor! rhood of the Caspian 
Gates extends to 2,200 stadia, Contiguous to the 
Poropanisatae jitei named are the D r a n g i a n i; 
seated quite close to the hills and watered by a 
rim billed the Arabia n } because it rises In 
Arabia, Among their other towns they have two 
to- boast of in particular* Prophibasia and Arif tape, 
which are both opulent and famous* After these, 
nud directly confronting them, A radios ia 
comes into view, which on its right side faces the 
Indiana. It is watered hy a stream of copious 
volume derived from the Indus, that greatest of 
rivers, after which the adjacent legions have been 
named* Tide stream, which m less than the 
Indus> forms the hike called Arac h at.O-sc v ene. 
The province, among other important cities, has 
Alexandria and Arbaea find Oho&spa, In the very 
Interior of Persia is Gedrosia, which on the 
right touches the Indian frontier. It is watered 
hy several stream fj, of which the Artahius is the 
mbnt considerable, Where it is inhabited by the 
Barb it and the mountains sink down to the 
plains- A. number of rivers issue from their very 
base to join the Indus, and these all lose their 
names when absorbed into tha t mightier stream. 
Here too, besides the islands there are cities, of 
which Sedraiyva and Gunaikon Liraen (Women's 
haven) are considered to be superior to the others. 
But we must bring this description hero to an. 
end, lest in entering into a minute a ccount of the 
seaboard on the extremities of Persia wo should 
stray too far from the proper argument*” 
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APPENDIX OF ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

L On the latitude of Byzantium and of 

Tash-'Kurghitn—(p, li), 

Ptolemy, Klee Hippaxkhoe and all the ancients 
except Strabo, erroneously took the latitude of 
Byzantium (41° V) to be the same ns that of 
Marseilles (43° Iff). The latitude of Task. 
kxivghhi m the Pamir m 37* 46' and its longi- 
hide 7§° Kb E.; the latitude of Tashkent in 
IS 0 SS', and that of Och ox* TTsh (near which 
there is a raon anient called at this day the Takht- 
i -Sttieiin ftn, ' Throne of Soli mail/ which Hear on 
took to he the veritable stone tower of Ptolemy) 
h 40? If/. 

2. On Xouvoula—(pp, 2*2, 63, and 04). 

Lieut,-Colonel Bran fill (Names of Places in 

Tanjore , j, 8), thinks this may he represented 
by Kurla or Koralui-goi la on the East Coast. 

There i$”- he points out, :i trorfepaiem itear 
Ni^lmpattanum (fif. Vingorla > South Concan, 
Malabar Coast-).” 

3. Arguric Gulf and Arsrehfou (pp, 22, $§■* and 
CO). 

Bmrfill in the work cited (pp. $ and 9) says 
1 ■ Arr ahktaxi (prono i meed nowadaya Atrhnki j ml) f 
at the mouth of the Yngui looks very like the 
ancient hirgarV and * 8mm Argali ms ’ (Yule), 
the Argarie Gulf , . fiyxttpay looks like Anaikarai, 
the ancient jm me of Ad am ha Bridge* so called by 
the Tamils as being the bridge or causeway prt»* 

emellence .In the middle ages, before 

PAmban was separated from the mainland by the 
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storm that broached the famous eaiteeway, them 
fa said to have been a groat city, remains of 
which are hdill to be scent on the Bpit of Band 
opposite to PftixikML 1 s Ay%$Ipov i A Hobbe ? s edi tion 
appeal^ m Apyelpau. 

4, On Thelkheir—(pp. 63 and 64), 

Braiilili (p. 12}, to wld identify this yith Chid- 
amhanun-^the town between the Teller and Kok 
Ind'ian {Oolevoon) river a, . . * ■ from chit ~s, wis¬ 
dom, and amhara. horizon, eky; =sr Heaven of 
WUdorn> Til Ini, or TUlaivruian* is the former 
name of this place, and it is familiarly known a® 
Tillai even now amongst the natives* May not 
this bo the ancient Tbellyr and BfX yeip of Pto¬ 
lemy and the ancient geographers ? Bat perhaps 
TeilAr (near Yandavasi) may ]>e it,” Tillai, he 
points out (p, 30), is a tree with milky sap, 

5. On Orbhonra—(pp. 64 and 184), 

Bran fill (pp* 7 and 8), identifying this, says i— 
tf Oratt&r (pronounced Oratthfiru) is found repeat¬ 
edly in this (Kavfrri Bulla) and the adjacent 
districts, and may represent the * Oiilmivi ’ of 
ancient geographers, for which Colonel Yale's Map 
of Anciesnt India gives Ureiy&tir, anti Professor 
Las^ens Wwiim” 

{> t On Ai-lmtos— (p r 04), 

Branfill, “who take a this to designate a place 
and not a Mng, says (p. 11):—“Arkad or. Aru~ 
kudu sis forests; the abode of six Rtshis m old 
times. There arc several places of this name in 
Tan jo re and S. Ar cot, beside y the town of ' Arcoi/ 
ntirtr * Yelkre 1 (A/jKorov jSw&fioy 2&pd). One of 
these would correspond better than, if] at with 
H&rkfttii of Ibn Batata* \v ho reached it p first 


evening of Inis .march inland after landing from 
Coykm, apparently on the shallow eoaat of Madura 
or Tanjore. (fourteenth century ).** 

7. On tho Elver Adamas— (p* 71). 

Professor V< Ball, in hia Presidential Address 
to tho Royal Geological Society of Ireland (read 
March lit 1883), says:— fi The Adatnas' River of 
Ptolemy, according to Lassen^ analysis of the 
data* was not identical with the Mahan adi, as I 
have suggested in my c Economic Geology * (p. 30), 
bat with the Sttbanrikha, which is, however, m 
far as we know, not a diamont'bbearing river, 
nor does it at any part of its course traverse racks 
of the age of those which contain the matrix in 
other parts of India. This Adamas Elver was 
separated from the Mah&nadi by the Tyndis and 
'Dosaron- the latter, according to Lassen, t&kifog 
its rise in the country of Koldvonaga {i.e. Cbufcia 
UHjjgiTtrJi and to which the chief town Donara 
(the modern Doesa) gave its name. But, according 
to this view, the D osar on must have been identical 
with the modem Brabmini, which m that portion 
of its coarse called the Sunk {or Kbo!), included a 
€ iamend local! ty, I canno t regard this i dentiKca- 
tion as satisfactory, as it does not account for 
the Tyndiw intervening between the Bosaron and 
Mahanadi, since, m a matter of fact, the Brahmin! 
and JMj.hu uadi are continent at their montlis. 
Lassen, however, identities the Donate d with the 
Baiturace, and tho Tyndis with the Bruhmmi, 
This destroys the force of hm remark, m to the 
origin of tho name of the former, since at its 
nearest point it is many miles distant from 

Boesak” 
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8. On Mount Sardonyx—(p, 7*7). 

Professor Ball in the address above cited, says:—* 
u The sardonyx mines of Ptolemy are probably 
identical with the famous oarnelian and agate 
mines of Bajpipln, or, rather, as it should bo 
called, Ratanpur/ 1 

8. On Talar a—(p. 90). 

Braiitill suggests the identification of this with 
TcH&r ur Tillarampabtii {p* 8), 

30. On PoLiuuata^fp. 180), 

** Prtnadu, Pmm&du, or FunnfUa, as it is variously 
written, seems also to bo indicated by the Pun- 
n id a in Lassen's Map of Ancient India according 
to Ptolemy, and by tlie Paimata. of Colonel Yule's 
Map of Ancient India, nbi heryllun,^ This place is 
about 70 miles to the south-east of Seringapn- 
tam. 

1L On Arembrmr—(pp + ISO, 182). 

BranfiU—(p. 8), Identifies this “with Arambafir. 

12* On Abour—(p. 184). 

BranliLl (p. 11), identifies this with u Avdr, 
cow-villa, a decayed town/5 miles B-W. of Kauiba- 
honii.it), with a temple and a long legend about a 
eow{&). May not this be the ancient A bur of 
the Map of Ancient India in Smith/s Classical 
Atlas? Colonel Yule suggests A uiboor,but this 
AvOv seems nearer, and if not this there are several 
places in S. Areot named Amdr/' 

13, On Argyre—(}.>■ 196) 

Professor Ball says:—“There are no silver 
mines in Arab an, and considering the geological 
structure of the country, it is almost certain 
there never were any. I have been recently in- 
formed by General Sir A. Play re that Argyrd is 


probably a transliteration of an ancient Burmese 
name for Arakaiv It seems likely therefor 3 that 
it was from putting a Greek interpretation to this 
name that the story of the silver-mines owed its 
origin/' 

14, On the Golden Kkeraonese—(p 127)* 
Gold/' says Mr. Colquhoim {Ammijpir the 

Phans, p, 2), “has been for centuries washed from 
tho beds of the Irpawadh Siting.Salween, Mekong, 
and Yaug-t&i-kiang rivers/' * The gold-reefs of 
Southern India, which have of late attracted so 
much notice, are* he points Oufc r hut outcrops of 
the formation which extends on the surface 
for thousands of square miles in the Golden 
Peninsula. 

15. On the Gladstone rocks (p< 242), 

Professor Ball thinks these rocks may possibly 

l>e identified with certain hill- ranges in Southern 
India which mainly consist of magnetic mm. 
(Economic Geolwjfj of India, p. 37). 

Id. On the sandy deserts of Baktvia (p. 270), 
Xu the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society for April last will be found a description 
of the Kar^kum sands, by M. Paul Lessor, who 
divides them into three classes, The hurham which 
form his 3rd class are of the nature described by 
Curtins. “ The &and is wholly of a drifting 
nature; the slightest puff of wind effaces the 
fresh track of a caravan/ 1 He notices a place hi 
the Khanate of Bokhara where whole caravans 
have been buried. 

17. On the river 6chos (p 273), 

11 What hitherto has been taken for the dry bed 
of the Oclius is not the bed of a viver, but merely 


amtnral furrow between mind-Mlta. Thus the bed 
■'Of the Oehtw hm still to be discovered/* Froofed- 
mgs of the Royal Qeog. Sqoy, for April IS85. 

18* On the Avestio names of rivers, i&o. in 
A%hanist*uJrHd >p. 305-19)- 

In the 1sti chapter of tluriYsndidM the mimes 
are given of the sixteen hoi da said -to have boon 
created by Ahum Mazda* Of these the follo wing 
nine have been time identified by Diumestetcr in 
Ins translation of the Zend-Avesta, Sacred Boohs 


of the East, VoL tj\ pi. S') j— 

Zend name. Old perritLii. Greek. Modern. 

Sngluiha Sugnda Sogdiaud (Samarkand) 

Mourn M&rgu .Marginnu Mow 

Bdkhclhi Bnkbtrj Baktra Balkh, 

Haroyu Haraiva Arria Hari-Efid 

Yelnkana Tail* ana Hyrkania Jordan 

Haralivaiti Harauvati Arakhutos HnriH 

Haetumant EiyiiiaaitlvGs He linen cl 

Ragha Bagn Bh&gal Bur 

Hapt.aliin&u Hiwdav&s Indoi (Fafijab) 


Some of these and other names are jammed in 
an article in The Academy (May U3, 1885.. Mb* 
680), signed by Auric! Stein, from which the 
foil owing par (dollars arc gathered: We recog¬ 
nise the 1 powerful, faithful Mourva J as the 
modern Mcrv, the ( beautiful Bdldhdhi as Balkh, 
Karaeva as HeiAt, the mountain VMHgaem^H the 
BMbgds of recent notoriety. The river Hamit* 
vaiti (Sanak. Saras val?) has been known in suc¬ 
cessive ages as AralihStos and ArgJmnd-ab j but 
more important for Avestic geography is the 
large stream of wlneh it is a tributary, the 
'bountiful* glorious lla the lufcym&n- 


tiro a ‘and Hem and ua of classic authors, the 
modern Hehtirind.’ ” A passage is quoted Iron! the 
A vesta where eight additional rivers teem to he 
nam cd * " A I: i fcs f fa ot (tlie m o mi tain U eh idao ’&, i.e* 
the Kob-i-Baba and Siah-KujhV) gushes and flows 
fortli the I£v4stra and the Hvartpa, the FraJatha 
and the beautiful HvatanimhmH and Us taint iti the 
mighty, and Tfrvadha , rich of pastures, and the 
Erczi and ZarenmiaitiF The HwHm Stein 
think* may be the Eilifish-B^ and the Hvatpa 
the Khiisp&s-Rtid, both of which come from 
the south slope of the Siak-EOh and reach the 
eastern basiu of the laguae where the lower 
course of the Helmand is lost, f tln KhuspSs*” 
lie adds, “a. place on the upper course of the 
Kkiiapls-RM, we may recognize the town Rkrnapa 
mentioned by Ptolemy in Arakhoeia, The name 
hva^ h* means “having good horaee,” and seems 
to U^vo been a favourite designation for rivers in 
Iran. Besides the famous Khoaspea near Susa, 
we hear of another Kho&stpos, a tributary of the 
KtibtR River.” In Kfish, a town on the EMsh- 
Bdd may be recognised the station called Oosata 
by the Anonymous Eavoraiafl. The Fradatha is 
Pliny, s Ophradus (i*e, $ 'E'pdthjf of the Greek 
original) and now the FaiAh-BCuh The Froph- 
thasia of Ptolemy and Stephanos of Byzantium 
is a literal rendering of fradattw, which in com. 
mo-n use as neuter means (literally '* proficiency”), 
^progress/ “increase," The HtivremmikaifA is 
the Phnniacidis of Pliny and now the Harrfit- 
Bdcl, which like the Far-lh-Rad enters the lake 
of Seistin, Farnahvati has Leon suggested 
the original and native form of Fbamacotis. 
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Ou the Griffins or Gryphona —(p. 29$)u 
Professor Ball in a paper published in the 
Proven ding# of the Royal Irish Academy, 2nd Ser. t 
Vol. XI KOi 8, pp, 812-13 (Pol, Lit. and Antkp) 
j^ay^ : ' In the account which Photios gives o£ 
the Griffins, if w-e exclude from it the word birds, 
and for feathers read hair, we have a tolerably 
accurate description of the hairy black-and-tan 
coloured Thibetan mastiffs, which are now, as they 
were doubtless formerly, the euefcadiaim of (die 
dwellings of the Thibetans, those of gold-miners, 
as well as of others. They attracted the special 
attention of Marco Polo, as well m of many other 
travellers in Thibet, and for n recent aeeouiU of 
them reference may he made to Oapfc, Gill's 
* Miver of Golden Sand * *’ 




ERRATA* 


Rig<? B, n. 5, -for Ifefrb read 

n 14, n. IS, after ITSsh-Kurgh^n insert jb? 
I>at. 37° 46' (long. 75° 4'). 

» *■ [JXXXfXI] read [ttSSi]; 

* 25, for ctejfers in last line but one read 

U80. 

}t 51, L 20, for KancHonoi rear! Pandionoi, 

xt 63* 1. 16, for outlet read outset. 

a 61,1, 13, omit the before Kolkhoi. 

3f 68,1. 15, for Gtld HS read Gtiddr. 

x- VO, I. 27, Katifcftrckuia should begin the 
line after. 

> Vlp 1< IB, after Doearun instead of the 
dfLsIi insert the sign of equality (W) 
and so after u Ad minis’' in the next 
line, and after ,f Ganges' 5 in hue 21, 

>, 75, Section 21 should have been 

aicly followed py the nest 4 sections 
which appear on p,78. 

76,1. 10, for ( pm$$hm$nr of the ' gods' 
read ' i)uniehment of the <jod$* 

?r BO, 1, 21 j, tor Rikshavant read Rib a ha vat. 

?> 81,1. 29, for Bidasie read Bibasis. 

« 87, 1. 7, for the comma after the bracket 

put period. 

f1 88, 1. 26, for Rhonadfa read Rh Quad is. 





Fage 324, The .sections 47-SO should have fcejtsf 
placed after the Aotico of lomousa tni 

p. m, 

if ^40,1. 29, after * second group* in s er t (a e c i to ns 
57 and 58). 

?> 140, last line, after 4 fourth group,' insert 
(section 61), 

n 141, 1. 15, after 1 sixth group' insert (section 
64 .) 
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